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of its Merit. 
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from the want of new Maps and Charts ; 
for the French, whilft they retained their 
power in North America, had taken every art- 
ful method to keep all other nations, particu- 
larly the Englifh, in ignorance of the con- 
cerns of the interior parts of it: and to ac- 
complifh this defign with the greater certain- 
ty, they had publifhed inaccurate maps and 
falfe accounts ; calling the different nations 
of the Indians, by nicknames they had given 
them, and not by thofe really appertaining to 
them. Whether the intention of the French 
in doing this, was to prevent thefe nations 
from being difcovered and traded with, or 
to conceal their difcourfe, when they talked 
to each other of the Indian concerns, in their 
prefence, I will not determine , but whatfo- 
ever was the caufe from which it arofe, it 
tended to miflead, 

As a proof that the Englifh had been 
sreatly deceived by thefe accounts, and that 
their knowledge relative to Canada had ufu- 
ally been very confined, before the conqueft 
of Crown-point in 1759, it had been e- 
ficemed an impregnable  fortref$:. but no 
fooner was it taken, than we were convinc- 
ed that it had acquired its’ greateft fecurity 


from 


Lan a4 

from falfe reports, given out by its poffef- 
vfors, and.might have been battered down 
with a few four pounders. Even its fitua- 
tion, which was reprefented to be fo. very 
advantageous, was found to owe its advan- 
tages to the fame fource, It cannot be. de- 
nied but ‘that fome maps of thefe countries 
-have been publifhed By the French with an 
appearance of accuracy ; but thefe are of fo 
ofmail a fize and drawn on fo minute a {eale, 
o that: they are nearly inexplicable. The four- 
“cesof the Miiifiippi, I can affert from my 
own’ experience, are greatly mifplaced; for 
when’ ] had explored them, and compared 
setheir \Atuation: with the. French. Charts,. I 
1 found them very erronecoufly reprefented, and 
Yam fatisfied that thefe were only copied from 
the rude fketches of the Indians. 

Even fo lately as their evacuation of Ca- 
venada they continued their fchemes to de- 
ceive; leaving no traces by which any know- 
ledge might accrue to their conquerors: for 
though they were well acquainted with all the 
» Lakes, sparticularly with Lake Superior, havy- 
so ing conftantly a veffel of. confiderable. bur- 
sothen> thereon, yet their plans of them are 
Jovery incorrect, I difcovered many errors in 


B 2 ene 


oa ae 
the defcription given therein of its [lands 
and. Bays, during 2 progrefs of eleven hun- 
dréd miles that I coafted it in canoes.) They | 
likewife, on giving up the, poffeffion of | 
them, took care to leave.the places they. 
had occupied,in the fame. uncultivated. flate 
they had found them; at the fame, time :de- 
ftroying all. their naval). force, ,.Iobferved: 
myfelf part of the hulk of a very large, vel- 
{el burnt ta the water’s..edge, juft at the 
opening from the. Straits of St. Marie’s. into 
the Lake. | 
Thefe difficulties, however, were not fuf- 
ficient to deter me.from the undertaking, 
and | made preparations for, fetting out. 
What I chiefly had in view, after gaining a 
know!cdge of the Manners, Cuftoms, Lan- 
guages, Soil, and natural Productions of. the 
different nations that: inhabit the back, of 
the Miffiffippi, -was to afcertain the Breadth 
of that vaft continent, which extends from 
the Atlantic,.to, the. Pacific Ocean,..in..its 
broadeft part between 43 and 46 Degrees. 
Northern Latitude, Had I been able to. ac- 
complifh this, 1 intended to have propofed to. 
Government to eftablifh a Poft. in, fome.of 
thofe parts about the Straits of Annian, 
| , which ¥. 


eaty. ok 
which having been: firft difcovered by Sir 
Francis Drake, of courfe belong. to the Eng- 
lith. ‘This Pam convinced would greatly fa- 
cilitate the difcovery of a North-Weft Pat- 
fage, or acommunication between Hudfon’s 
Bay and the Pacific Ocean. An event fo de- 
firable, and which has been fo often fought 
for, but without fuccefs. Befides this im- 
portant end,.a fettlement on that extremity 
of ‘America would anfwer martiy good pur- 
pofes, and repay every expence the eftablith- 
ment of it might occafion. For it would 
not only difclofe new fources of trade, and 
promote many ufeful difcoveries, but would 
open a paflage for conveying intelligence to 
China, and the Enelifh fettlements in the 
Eaft Indies, with greater expedition than a 
tedious voyage hy the Cape of Good Hope, 
or the Straits of Magellan will ite of, 
How far the advantages arifing from fuch 
an ‘enterprize may extend, can only be afa 
certained by the favourable concurrence Cae 
future events. But that the completion of 
the {cheme, I have had the honour of firth | 
platining and attempting, will fome time or 
other be effeGted, I make no doubt. From 
se unhappy divifions that at prefent fubfift 
B 3 between 
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between Great Britain and America, it will 
probably be fome years before the attempt 
is repeated; but whenever it is, and the exe- 
cution of it carried on with propriety, thofe 
who are fo fortunate as to fucceed, will reap, 
exclufive of the national advantages that 
muft enfue, emoluments beyond their moft 
fanguine expetations. And whilft their fpi- 
rits are elated by their fuccefs, perhaps they 
may beftow fome commendations and _blef- 
fings on the perfon that firft pointed out to 
them the way. .Thefe, though but a fha- 
dowy recompence for all my toil, I fhall re- 
ceive with pleafure. 

To what power or authority this new 
world will become dependent, after it has 
avifen from its prefent uncultivated ftate, 
time alone can difcover. But as the feat of 
Empire, from time immemorial has been gra- 
dually progreffive towards the Weft, there is 
no doubt but that at fome future period, 
mighty kingdoms will emerge from thefe wil- 
dernefles, and ftately palaces and folemn 
temples, with gilded fpires reaching the 
{kies, fupplant the Indian huts, whofe only 
decorations are the barbarous trophies of their 
vanquifhed enemies, 
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_ As fome of the preceding paflages have 
already informed the Reader that the plan } 
had laid down for penetrating to the Pacific 
Ocean, proved abortive, it is neceflary to 
add, that this proceeded not from its im- 
ptacticability (for the farther I went the more 
convinced I was that it could certainly be ‘ac- 
complifhed) but from unforefeen difappoint- 
ments. However, I proceeded fo far, that 
I was able to make fuch difcoveries as will 
be ufeful in any future attempt, and prove 
a good foundation for fome more fortunate 
Succeffor to build upon.  Thefe I fhall” now 
lay before the Public in the following pages ; 
and am fatisfied that the gYeateft’ part of 
them have never been publifhed by any per- 
fon that has hitherto treated of the interior 
Nations of the Indians;. particularly, the 
account I give of the Naudowefies, andthe 
fituation of the Heads of the four great ri- 
vers that take their rife within afew leasués 
of each other, nearly about the center of 
this great continent; viz. The River Bour- 
Pom: which empties itfelf into Hudfon’s 
Bay; -the Waters of St. Lawrence; the Mit 
fifippi, aud the River Oregon, or the River 
' B 4 Foot 
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of the Weft, that falls into the Pacilic Ocean 
at the {traits of Annian, . OB 

The impediments that occafioned my re 
turning, before 1 had accomplifhed. my, pur- 
pofes, were thefe. On. my-_arrival at Mi- 
chillimackinac, the remoteft. Englifh poft, in 
September 1,766, 1 apphed to. Mr, Rogers, 
who was then governor of it, to furnifh me 
with a proper affortment of goods, as.pre- 
fents for the Indians, who inhabit the track 
_ I intended to. purfue. He did this only in 
part; but promifed to fupply me. with fuch 
as. were neceffary, when I reached the Falls 
of Saint Anthony. I afterwards learned, that 
the governor fulfilled his promife in ordering 
the goods to be delivered to me; but thofe to 
whofe care he intrufted them, inftead of 
conforming to his orders, difpofed of them 
elfewhere, 6 .. 

Difappointed in my expectations ae ae 
guarter, [thought it neceflary to return to 
La Prairé Le Chien; for it was impoffible to 
proceed any further without prefents to en- 
lure ime a favourable reception. This I did 
in the beginning of the year 1464, and find- 
ing my y progrefs to the Weftward thus retard- 

ed, i determined to direét my courfe North- 
ward, 
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ward.’ I took, this {tep with. a view of find- 
ing a communication from the Heads of the 
Mithffippi into Lake Superior, in order to 
meet, at the grand Portage on the North- 
weft fide of that lake, the traders that ufually 
come; about this feafon, from. Michillimaec- 
kinac.’ Of thefel intended to purchaie coods, 
and then to purfue my journey from that, 
quarter by way of the lakes Le Pluye, Du- 
bois, and Ouinipique to the Heads of the ri-, 
ver of the Welt, which, as I have {aid be- 
fore, falls into the ftraits of Annian, the, ter- 
mination of my intended progrefs, ex 
~ Taccomplithed the former part of my de- 
fign, and reached Lake Superior in proper 
time; but unluckily, the traders 1 met there 
acquainted me, that they had no goods to 
{fpare; thofe they had with them being bares 
ly fufficient to anfwer their own demands in 
thefe remote’ parts, ‘Thus difappointed a fe, 
eond time, | found myfelf obliged.to return 
to the place from whence I began my expedi- 
tion, -which’ I; did after, continuing fome 
months’ on the North and Eaft borders of 
Lake Superior, and exploring the Bays and 
Rivers that eae themielves. into this large 
bad of water. ) 4 
As 
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As it may be expected that I fhould lay 
before the Public the reafons that thefe difco- 
veries, of fo much importance to every one 
that has any connections with America, have 
not been imparted to them before, notwith- 
ftanding they were made upwards of ten 
years ago, I will give them to the world ina 
plain and candid manner, and without ming- 
ling with them any complaints on account of 
the ill-treatment I have received. “4 
~ On my arrival in England, I prefented a 
petition to his Majefty in council, praying 
for a reimburfement of thofe fums I had ex- 
pended in the fervice of government. . This 
was referred to the Lords Commiffioners of 
Trade and Plantations. Their Lordfhips 
from the tenor of it thought the intelligence 
*T could give of fo much importance to the 
nation that they ordered me to appear before 
the Board. This meffage I obeyed, and under- 
went a long examination, much I. believe to 
the fatisfaction of every Lord prefent. ‘When 
it was finifhed, I requefted to know what I 
fhould do with my papers; without. hefitati- 
on the firt Lord replied, that [might publith 
them whenever! pleafed. Inconfequence of 


this permiffion, I difpofed of them to a book- 
7 feller: 
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feller: but when they were nearly ready for 
the prefs, an order‘was iffued from the coun 
cil board, requiring me. to deliver; without 
delay, into’ the Plantation Office all my 
charts, and journals, with every ~paper rela~ 
tive to the difcoveries 1 had made. In order 
to obey this command, I was obliged to re- 
purchafe them from the bookfeller, at a very 
ereat expence, and deliver them up. . This 
frefh difburfement: I endeavoured to get an- 
nexed to the account J had already delivered 
in; but the requeft was denied me, notwith- 
ftanding I had only aed, in the difpofal of 
“my papers, conformably to the permiffion I 
had received from the Board of Trade. This 
lofs, which amounted to a very confiderable 
fum; Iwas obliged to bear, and to reft fatis- 
fied with an indemnification for my othes eX+ 
pences. | 

Thus fituated, my only isifieGatichar are 
from the favour of a generous Public; to 
whom J fhall now communicate my plans, 
journals, and obfervations, of which I lucki- 
ly kept copies, when I delivered the origi- 
nals into the Plantation Office. And this ] 
do'the more readily, as 1 hear they are. mif- 

laid ; and there is no seismic of their ever 
i. being 
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being publifhed: . ‘To thofe who are intereft- 
ed in the concerns of the interior parts of 
North America, from the contiguity of. their 
poffeflions, or commercial engagements, they 
will be extremely ufeful, and fully repay the 
fum at which they are purchafed. To thofe, 
who, from a laudable curiofity, with) to. be 
acquainted with the manners and cuftoms of © 
every inhabitant of this globe, the accounts 
here given of the various nations that inhabit 
fo vaft a track of it, a country hitherto al- 
moft unexplored, will furnifh an ample fund 
of amufement, and gratify their moft curious © 
expectations, . And I flatter myfelf they will 
be as favourably received’ by the Public,’ as 
deferiptions of iflands, which afford no other 
entertainment than what  arifes from their 
novelty ; and difcoveries,. that feem to pro- 
mife very few advantages to this country; 
though acquired at an immenfe expence.'’ 

‘To make the following Work as compre: 
henfible and entertaining as poflible, I thall 
firft give my Readers an account of the route 
Tpurfued over this immenfe ‘continent 
(through which they will be able to attend 
me by referring to the plan prefixed) and as 
I pafs on, defcribe the number of Inhabitants,. - 
the 
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the fituation of the Rivers and Lakes, and 
the productions of the country. Having done 
this, I fhall treat, in diftina@ Chapters, of the 
Manners, Cuftoms, and Languages of the 
Indians, and to complete the whole, add a 
Vocabulary of the aha moftly in ufe a- 
mong them. 

And here it is necefflary to befpeak the 
candaur of the learned part of my Readers in 
the perufal of it, as it is the production of a 
perfon unufed, from oppofite avocations, to 
literary purfuits. He therefore begs they 
would not examine it with toocritical an eye; 
efpecially when he affures them that his at- 
tention has been more employed on giving a 
juft defcription of a country that promifes, in 
fome future period, to be an inexhauftible 
fource of ‘riches to that people who fhall be 
fo fortunate as to poffefs it, than on the ftile 
or compofition ; and more careful to render 
his language intelligible and explicit, than 
fmooth and florid. | 
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N June 1766, I fet out from Bofton, and 
proceeded by way of Albany and Niagara, 

to Michillimackinac; a Fort fituated between 
the Lakes Huron and Michigan, and diftant 
from Bofton 1300 miles. This being the ut- 
termoft of our faCtories towards the north- 
weit, I confidered it as the moft convenient 
place from whence I could begin my intend- 
ed progrefs, and enter at once into the Re- 
gions I defignedtoexplore. _ | 
Referring my Readers to the publications 
already extant foran Account of thofe Parts 
of North America, that, from lying adjacent 
to the Back-Settlements, have been frequent- 
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ly defcribed, I fhall confine myfelf to a De- 
fcription of the more interior parts of it, 
which having been but feldom vifited, are 
confequently but little Known. Ty doing 
this, I fhall in no inftance exceed the bounds 
of truth, or have recourfe to thofe wfelefs 
and extravagant exaggerations too often 
made ufe of by travellers, to excite the cu- 
riofity of the public, or to increafe their own. 
importance. Nor fhall I infert any obferva- 
tions, but fuch as I have made myfelf, or, 
from the credibility of thofe by whom they 
were related, am enabled to vouch for their 
authenticity. vA 
Michillimackinac, from astiisibicl I bean 
my travels, isa Fort: compofed of a ftrony 
fiockade, and is ufually defended by a ear ; 
rifon of one hundred mien. ‘It contains’ a-_ 
bout thirty houfes, one of which belongs to 
the governor, and another to the commiffary. 
Several traders alfo dwell within its fortifi- 
-eations, who find it a convenient fituation to 
traffic with the neighbouring nations. _Mi- 
chillimackinac, in the language of the Chi- 
peway Indians, fignifies a Tortoife; and the 
place is fuppofed to receive its name from 
~an land, lying about fix or feven miles to 
ate bias 
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the north-eaft, within fight of the Fort, which 
has the appearance of that animal. 

During the Indian war that followed foon 
after the Congueft of Canada in the year 
1763, and which was carried. on by an atmy 
of confederate nations compofed of the 
Hurons, Miamies, Chipeways, Ottoways, 
Pontowattimies, Miffiffauges, and fome o- 
ther tribes, under the direGion of Pontiac, 4 
celebrated Indian warrior, who had always 
been in the French intereft, it was taken by 
furprize in the following manner, The In- 
dians having fettled their plan, drew. near 
the Fort and began a game at Ball, a paftime 
much ufed among them, and not unlike ten- 
nis. In the height of their game, at which 
fome of the Englith. officers, not fufpe€ing 
any deceit, ftood looking on, they ftruck the 
ball, as if by accident, over the ftockade; 
this they repeated two or three times, to 
make the deception more complete, till at 
length, having by this means lulled every 
fufpicion of the centry at the fouth gate, a 
party rufhed by him; and the reft foon fol- 
lowing, they took poflefion of the Fort, 
without meeting with any oppofition. Hav- 
img accomplifhed their defign, the Indians 
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hadthe humanity to fpare the lives of the 
greateft part of the garrifon and tracers, but 
they made them all prifoners, and carried 
them off. However fome time after they 
took them to Montreal, where they were re- 
deemed at a good price. The Fort alfo was 
given up again to the Englifh at the peace 
made with Pontiac by the commander of 
Detroit the year following. | 
- Having here made the sols difoofie 
tions for purfuing my travels, and obtained 
a credit from Mr. Rogers, the governor, on 
fome Englifh and Canadian traders who were 
going to trade on the Miffiffippi, and receiv- 
edalfo from him a promife of a frefh fupply 
of goods when I reached the Falls of Saint 
Anthony, I left the Fort on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, in company with thefe traders. It 
was agreed, that they fhould furnith me with 
fuch goods as I might want, for prefents to 
the Indian chiefs, during my continuance 
with them, agreeable to the governor’s or: 
der. But when ! arrived at the extent’ of 
their route, I was to find other guides, and 
to depend on the goods the governor had 


promifed to fupply me with. | 
We 
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We accordingly fet out together, and on 
the 18th arrived at Fort La Bay. This Fort 
is fituated on the fouthern extremity of a 
Bay in Lake Michigan, termed by the French 
the Bay of Puants; but which fince the Eng- 
lith have gained poffeffion of all the fettle-_ 
ments on this part of the Continent, is called 
by them the Green Bay. The reafon of its 
being thus denominated, is from its appear- 
ance; for on leaving Michillimackinac in the 
{pring feafon, though the trees there have 
not even put forth their buds, yet you 
find. the country around La Bay, notwith- 
ftanding the paflage has not exceeded four- 
teen days, covered with the fineft verdure, 
and vegetation as forward as it could be were 
it fummer. 

‘This Fort, alfo, is only furrounded by a 
ftockade, and being much decayed is {carcely 
defenfible againft fmall arms. It was built 
by the French for the protection of their 
trade, fome time before they were forced to 
relinquifh it; and when Canada and its de- 
pendencies were furrendered to the Englith, 
it was immediately garrifoned with an officer. 
and thirty men. Thefe were made prifoners 
by the Menomonies foon after the furprife 
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of Michillimackinac, and the Fort has nei- 
ther been garrifoned or kept in repair fince. 
The Bay is about ninety miles long, but 
differs much in its breadth, being in fome 
places only fifteen miles, in others from 
twenty to thirty. It lies nearly from north- 
eaft to fouth-weft. At the entrance of it 
from the Lake area ftring of iflands, extend- 
ing from north to fouth, called the Grand 
Traverfe. Thefeare about thirty miles in 
length, and ferve to facilitate the paffage 
of canoes, as they fhelter them from the 
winds, which fometimes come with violence 
acrofs the Lake. On the fide that lies to the 
fouth-eaft is the neareft and beft naviga- 
tion. +. 

The iflands of the Grand Traverfe are 
moftly fmall and rocky. Many of the rocks 
are of an amazing fize, and appear as if they 
had been fafhioned by the hands of artifts. 
On the largeft and beft of thefe iflands ftands 
a town of the Ottowaws, at which I found 
one of the moft confiderable chiefs of that 
nation, who received me with every honour 
he could poffibly fhow to a ftranger.. But 
what appeared extremely fingular to me at 
the time, and mutt do fo to every perfon 

unac- 
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unacquainted with the cuftoms of the In- 
dians, was the reception I met with on land- 
ing. As our canoes approached the fhore, 
and had reached within about threefcore rods 
of it, the Indians began a feu-de-joy; in 
which they fired their pieces loaded with . 
balls; but at the fame time they took care 
to difcharge them in fuch a manner, as to fly 
a few yards above our heads: during this 
they ran from one tree or flump to another, 
fhouting and behaving as if they were in the 
heat of battle. At firft I was greatly furprif- 
ed, and was on the point of ordering my 
attendants to return. their fire, concluding 
that their intentions were hoftile; but being 
undeceived by fome of the traders, who in- 
formed me that this was their ufual method 
of receiving the chiefs of other nations, | 
confidered it in its true light, and was pleat 

ed with the refped& thus paid me. 
if remained here one night. Among the 
prefents I made the chiefs, were fome {piri- 
tuous liquors ; with which they made them- 
felves merry, and all joined in a dance, that 
lafted the greateft part of the night. In the 
morning when I departed, the chief attend- 
ed me to the fhore, and, as foon as I had 
; ~ embarked, 
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embarked, offered up, in an audible voice, 
and with great folemnity, a fervent prayer 
in my behalf.. He prayed “ that the Great 
Spirit would favour me with a profperous 
voyage ; that he would give me an uncloud- 
ed iky, and {mooth waters, by day, and that 
I might lie down by night, on a beaver blan- 
ket, enjoying uninterrupted fleep, and plea- 
fant dreams: and alfo, that I might find con- 
tinual en under the great pipe of 
Dede a a this manner he continued his pe- 
titions till I could no longer hear them. 

I muft here obferve, that notwithftanding 
the inhabitants of Europe are apt to entertain 
horrid ideas of the ferocity of thefe favages, 
as they are termed, I received from every 
tribe of them in the interior parts, the moft 
hofpitable and courteous treatment; and am 
convinced, that till they are contaminated by 
the example and fpirituous liquors of their 
more refined neighbours, they retain this 
friendly and inoffenfive condu@ towards 
ftrangers. ‘Their inveteracy and cruelty to 
their enemies J acknowledge to be a great 
abatement of the favourable opinion I would 
with to entertain of them; but this failing 
is hereditary, and having received the fanc- 

fion 
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tion of immemorial cuftom, has taken too 
deep root in their minds to be ever extir- 
pated. 

Among this people I eat of a very uncom- 

mon kind of bread. ‘The Indians, in general, 
ufe but little of this nutritious food: whilft 
their corn is in the milk, as they term it, 
that is, juft before it begins to ripen, they 
flice off the kernels from the cob to which 
they grow, and knead them into pafte. This 
they are enabled todo without the addition 
of any liquid, by the milk that flows from 
them; and when it 1s effected, they parcel 
it out into cakes, and inclofing them in leaves 
of the baffwood tree, place them in hot em- 
bers, where they are foon baked. And bet- 
ter flavoured bread I never eat in any 
country. 
_, This place is only a final Flee contain= 
ing about twenty-five houfes and fixty or 
feventy warriors. I found nothing there 
worthy of further remark, 

The land on the fouth-eaft fide of the 
Green Bay is but very indifferent, being 
over{pread with a heavy growth of hemlock, 
pine, {pruce and fir trees. ‘The communi: 
cation between Lake Michigan, and’ the 
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Green Bay has been reported by fome to be 
impracticable for the paflage of .aty vefiels 
larger than canoes or boats, on, account: of 
the fhoals that lie between the iflands in the 
Grand Traverfe; but on founding it, I found 
fufficient depth for a veffel of fixty tons, and 
the breadth proportionable. 

The land adjoining to the bottom of this 
Bay is very fertile, the country: in, general 
level, and the per{peCive view of, it pleafing 
and extenfive. 

A. few families live in the Fort, which lies 
on the weft-fide of the Fox river, and op- 
pofite to it, on the eaft-fide of its entrance, 
are fome French fettlers. who cultivate the 
land, and appear to live very comfortably, 

The Green Bay. or Bay of Puants is one 
of thofe places to which the French (as I 
mentioned in the intredu€tion) have given 
nick-names. It is termed by the inhabitants 
of its coafts, the Menomonie Bay, but why 
the French have denominated it the Puan¢ 
or Stinking Bay I know not. The, reafon 
they themfelves give for it is, that it -was not 

with a view to miflead flrangers, but that by 
adopting this method they could converfe 
with each other, concerning the Indians, in 

their 
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“their prefence, without being underftood by 
them, For it was remarked by the perfons 
who firft traded among thei, that when they 
‘were {peaking to each other about them, 
and mentioned their proper name, they in- 
ftantly grew fufpicious, and concluded that 
their vifiters were either {peaking ill of them, 
or plotting their deftruétion. To remedy 
this they gave them fome other name. The 
only bad confequences arifing figit the prac- 
tice then introduced is, that Enelifh and 
French geographers, in their plans of the 
interior parts of America give different names 
to the fame people, and thereby perplex 
thofe who have occafion to refer to them. 
Liake Michigan, of which the Green Bay 
is a part, is divided on the north-caft from 
Lake Huron by the Straits of Michillimac- 
kinac ; and is fituated between forty-two and 
forty- fix degrees of latitude, and between 
eighty-four and eighty-feven degrees of weft 
longitude. Its greateft length is two hun- 
dred and eighty miles, its breadth about forty, 
and its’ circumference nearly fix hundred. 
There is 4 remarkable ftring of fmall iflands 
beginning over againft Afkins’s farm, and 
running” about thirty miles fouth-weft 
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-into the Lake... Thefe are called the Beaver 
Ilands. Their fituation is very pleafant, 
but, the foilis bare.. However they- afford a 
beautiful profpedt. 

On the north-weft parts of this Tete the 
waters branch out into two Bays... That 
which. ties towards the north is the Bay of 
Noquets, and the other the Green Bay juft 
deferibed, , 

The waters of thisas well as the other great 
Lakes are clear and wholefome, and of fuf- 
ficient depth for the navigation of. large 
fhips: Half the {pace of the country that 
lies to the eaft, and extends to Lake Huron, 
belongs to the Ottowaw Indians... The line 
that divides their territories from the Chi- 
peways, runs nearly north and fouth, and 
reaches almoft from the fouthern extremity 
of this Lake, acrefs the high lands, to Mi- 
chillimackinac, through the center of which 
it paffes. Sothat when thefe two tribes hap- 
pen to meet at the faGtory, they each encamp 
ontheir own dominions, at a few yards dif- 
tance from the ftockade. 

The country adjacent either to the eaft or 
weft fide of this Lake is compofed. but of an 
indifferent foil, except where {mall brooks or 

rivers 
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givers empty themfelves into it; on the banks 
“of thefe if is extremely fertile. Nearthe 
borders of the Lake growa great number of 
and cherries, which are not lefs remarkable 
‘for their manner of growth, than for their 
exquifite flavour. They grow upon a fmall 
fhrub not more than four feet high, the 
boughs of which are fo loaded that they lie 
‘n clufters on the fand. As they grow only 
on the fand, the warmth of which probably 
contributes to bring them to fuch perfeion, 
they are called by the French cerifes de fa- 
ble, or fand cherries. The fize of them does 
not exceed that of a fmall mufket ball, but 
they are reckoned fuperior to any other fort 
for the purpofe of fteeping in fpirits. There 
alfe grow around the Lake soofeberries, 
black currants, and an abundance of juniper, 
bearing great quantities of berries of the 
fineit fort, 

“Sumack likewife grows here in great 
plenty ; the leaf of which, gathered at Mi- 
chaclmas when it turns red, is much efteem- 
ed by thenatives, They mix about an equal 
quantity of it with their tobacco, which cau- 
fes it to fmoke pleafantly. Near this Lake, 
and indéed ‘all the great lakes, is found a 
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kind of willow, termed by the French, bois 
rouge, in Enelfh red wood. Its bark, when 
only one year’s growth, is of a fine fearlet 
colour, and appears very beautiful; but as 
it grows older, it changes into a mixture of 
grey and red, ‘The ftalks of this fhrub grow 
many of them together, and rife to the height 
of fix or eight feet, the largeft not exceed- 
ing an inch diameter. The bark being {crap- 
ed from the flicks, and dried and powdered, 
is alfo mixed by the Indians with their to- 
bacco, and is held by them in the higheft 
eftimation for their winter fmoaking. A 
weed that grows near the great lakes, in 
rocky places, they ufe in the fummer fea- 
fon. It ts called by the Indians, Segockimac, 
and creeps like a vine onthe ground, fome- 
times extending to eight or ten feet, and 
bearing a leafabout the fize of a filver penny, 
nearly round; it is of the fubftance and 
colour ‘of the laurel, and is, like the tree 
it refembles, an evergreen. Thefe leaves, 
dri¢d and powdered, they likewife mix 
with their tobacco; and,.as faid before, 
fmoak it only during the fummer. © By thefe 
three fuccedaneums the pipes of the Indians 
are well fupplied through every feafon of the 
year; 


] 
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year; and as they are great {moakers, they 
are very careful in properly gathering and 
preparing them. 

On the goth of September I left the Green 
Bay, and proceeded up Fox river, ftill in 
company with the traders and fome Indians. 
On the 25th I arrived at the great town of 
the Winnebagoes, fituated on afmall ifland 
juft as you enter the eaft end of Lake Win- 
nebagoe. Here the queen who prefided over 
this tribe inftead of. a Sachem, received. me 
with great civility, and entertained me in a 
very diftinguifhed manner, during the four 
days I continued with her, 

The day after my arrival I held a EO 
with the chiefs, of whom I afked permiifion 
to pafs through their country, in my way to 
more remote nations on bufinefs of import- 
ance. This was readily granted me, the 
requeft bemg efteemed by them as a great 
compliment paid to their tribe. The Queen, 
fat in the council, but only afked a few 
queftions, or gave fome trifling direCtions in, 
matters relative to the fiate; for women are 
never allowed to fit in their councils, except 
they happen to be inveited with the fupreme 
authority, and then it is not cuftomary for 


them 
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them to make any formal fpeéches as ‘the 
chiefs do. She was a véry ancient woman, 
{mall-in ftature, and not much diftinguifhed 
by her drefs from feveral young women that 
attended her. ‘Thefe her attendants feemed 
greatly pleafed whenever I fhowed any tokens 
of refpe@ to their queen, particularly when 
I faluted her, which I frequently did to ac- 
quire her favour. On thefe occafions the 
good old lady endeavoured to affume a juve- 
nile gaiety, and by her fimiles fhowed fhe 
was equally ee with the attention I ae 
her. 

mre ne tine... tarried meres easly in 
making the beft obfervations poffible on the 
country, and in collecting the moft certain 
intelligence I could of the origin, language, 
and cuftoms of this people. From thefe en- 
quiries I have reafon to conclude, that the 
Winnebagoes originally refided in fome of 
the provinces belonging to New Mexico; 
and being driven from their native country, 
either by inteftine divifions, or by the exten- 
fion of the Spanifh conquefts, they took re-" 
fuge inthefe more northern parts about a cen= 


tury ago. 
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_/My reafons for adopting this fappofition, 
are, firft.from. their unalienable attachment 
to the Naudoweflie Indians (who, they fay, 
gave them, the earlieft fuccour during their 
emigration) notwithftanding their prefent re- 
fidence is more than fix hundred miles diftant 
from that people. 

Secondly, that their dialect totally differs 
from every other Indian nation yet difcover- 
ed; it being a very uncouth guttural jargon, 
which none of their neighbours will attempt 
to learn, They converfe with other nations 
in the Chipeway tongue,. which is the pre- 
vailing language throughout all the tribes, 
from the Mohawks of Canada to thofe who 
inhabit the borders of the Mifiifippi, and 
from the Hurons and Illinois to fuch as dwell 
near Hudfon’s Bay. 

Thirdly, from their inveterate hatred to 
the Spaniards. Some of them informed me 
that they had made many excurfions to the 
fouth-weft, which took up feveral moons. 
An elderly chief more particularly acquainted 
me, that about forty-fix winters ago, he 
marched, at the head of fifty warriors, towards 
the fouth-weft, for three moons, That dur-. 
ing this expedition, whilft they were croffing 
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a plain, they difcovered a. body of men on 
herfeback, who belonged to the Black Peo- 
ple ; fer fo they call the Spaniards. As foon 
as they perceived them, they proceeded with 
caution, and concealed themfelves till night 
came on; when they drew fo near as to be 
able to difcern the number and fituation of 
their enemies. Finding they were not. able 
to cope with fo great a fuperiority by day- 
light, they warted till they had retired to reft; 
when they rufhed upon them, and after hav- 
ing killed the greateft. part of the men,, took 
cighty horfes. loaded with what they termed 
white ftone. This I fuppofe to have been 
filver, as he told me the horfes. were thod < 
with it,.and that their bridles were éegati - 
mented with the fame. When they had fa. 
tiated their revenge, they carried off their 
fpoil, and being got fo far as to be out of the 
reach of the Spaniards that had efcaped their 


- fury, they left the ufelefs and ponderous bur- 


then, with which the horfes were loaded, in 
the woods, and mounting themfelves, in this 


manner returned to their friends. ‘The party 


they had thus. defeated, I conclude to be the 
caravan that annually conveys to Mexico, the 
filver which the Spaniards findim great quan- 

tities 
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tities on the mountains lying near the heads 
of the Coloredo River: and the plains where 
the ‘attack was made, probably, fome they 
were obliged to pafs over in their way to the 
heads of the River St. Fee, or Rio del Nord, 
which falls into the gulph of Mexico to the 
weft of the Mifiifippi. 

The Winnebagoes can raife about two 
hundréd ‘warriors. ‘Their town contains a- 
bout fifty ‘houfes, which are ftrongly built 
with palifadoes, and the ifland on which it is 
fituated nearly fifty acres. It lies thirty-five 
miles, reckoning according to the courfe of 
the’river, from the Green Bay. | 

The River, for about four or five miles 
from the Bay, has a gentle current; after 
that fpace, till you arrive at the Winnebago 
Lake, it is full of rocks and very rapid. At 
many places we wefe obliged to land our ca- 
noes, and carry them a confiderable way. 
Its breadth, in general, from the Green Bay 
to the Winnebago Lake, is between feventy 
vanda hundred yards: the land on its borders 
very good, and thinly wooded with hickery, 
oak, and hazel. 

The Winnebago Lake is about fifteen 
miles long from eaft to weft, and fix miles 


D | wide, 
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wide, At its fouth-weft corner a river falls 
into it that takes its rife near fome of the 
northern. branches of the Illinois River. ‘This 
I called the Crocodile River, in confequence 
of a ftory that prevails among the Indians, of 


their having deftroyed, in fome part of it, an 


animal, which from their defcription muft be 
a crocodile or an alligator. 

The land adjacent to the Lake is very fer- 
tile, abounding with grapes, plumbs, and 
other fruits, which grow fpontaneoufly. The 
Winnebagoes raife on it a great quantity of 
Indian corn, beans, pumpkins, fquafh, and 
water melons, with fome tobacco. ‘The Lake 
itfelf abounds with fifh, and in the fall of the 
year, with geefe, ducks, and teal. The lat- 
ter, which refort to it in great numbers, are 
remarkably good and extremely fat, and are 


much better flavoured than thofe that are - 
found near the fea, as they acquire their ex- 


cefive fatnefs by feeding on the wild rice, 
-which grow fo plentifully in thefe parts. 
Having made fome acceptable prefents to 
the good old.queen, and received her bleffing, 
1 left the town of the Winnebagoes on the 
29th of September, and about twelve miles 
Lom it arrived at the. place where the Fox 


River 
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River enters the Lake on the north fide of it. 
‘We proceeded up this river, and on the 4th 
of O&tober reached the great carrying Place, 
which divides it from the Ouifconfin. 

The Fox River, fram the Green Bay to 
the Carrying Place, is about one hundred and 
eighty miles, From the W innebago Lake to 
the Carrying Place the current is gentle, and. 
the depth of it confiderable ; notwithfand- 
ing which, in fome places it is with difficulty — 
that canoes can pafs, through the obftrudtions 
they meet with from the rice ftalks, which 
are very large and thick, and grow. here in 
eteat abundance, The country around it is 
very fertile and proper in the higheft degree 
for cultivation, excepting in fome places near 
the Rivet, where it 1s rather too low. It is 
in no part very woody, and yet can fupply 
fufficient to an{wer the demands of any num- 
ber of inhabitants. This river is the greateft 
réfoit for wild fowl of every kind that I met 
with in the whole courfe of my travels; fre- 
quently the fun would be obfcured by them 
for fome minutes together. 

About forty miles up this river, from the 
great town of the Winnebagoes, ftands a 
-{maller town belonging to that nation. 
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Deer and bears are very numerous in thefe 
parts, and a great many beavers and other 
furs are taken on the ftreams that np 
‘themfelves into this river. 

The River I am treating of, is remarkable 
for having been, about eighty years ago, the 
refidence of the united barids of the Ottigau- 
mies and the Saukies, whom the Frénch had — 
nicknamed, according to their wonted cuf- — 
tom, Des Sacs and Des Reynards, the Sacks , 
andthe Foxes, of whomthe following anec- 
dote was relatedio me ‘by an Indian. ) 

About fixty yearsago, the French miffion- | 
aries and traders having received. many in- | 
fults from thefe people, a party of French 
and Indians under the command of Captain 
Morand marched to revenge their wrongs. 
The captain fet out from the Green Bay in — 
the winter, when they were unfufpicious of — 
a vifit of this kind, and purfuing his route — 
over the fnow to their villages, which lay 


about fifty miles up the Fox River, came up- — 
on them by furprize. Unprepared as they — 
were, he found them an eafy conqueft, and | 
confequently killed or took prifoners the 

' greateft part of them. On the return of the 
. French to the Green Bay, one of the Indian © 
~ chiefs 
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chiefs in alliance with them, who had a con- 
fiderable band of the prifoners under his care, 
{topped to drink at a brook; in the mean 
time his companions went on: which being 
obferved by one of the women whom they 
had made captive, fhe fuddenly feized him 
with both her hands, whilft he flooped to 
drink, by an exquifitely fufceptible part, and 
held him faft till he expired on the {pot As 
_the chief, from the extreme torture.he fuffer- 
ed, was unable to call out to his friends, or 
to give any alarm, they pafied on without 
knowing what had happened; and the wo- 
“man having cut the bands of thofe of her fel- 
Jow-prifoners who were in the rear, with 
them made her efcape. This heroine was 
ever after treated by her nation as their de- 
~liverer, and made a chiefefs in her own right, 
~ with liberty to entail the fame honour on her 
 defcendants: an unufual diftinction, and per 
mitted only on extraordinary occafions. 
«About. twelve miles before I reached the 
~ Carrying Place, I obferved feveral {mall 
“ mountains which extended quite to it. Thefe 
indeed would only be efteemed as molehills 
when compared with thofe on the back of 
“the colonies, but as they were the firft I had 
feen 
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feen fince my leaving Niagara, a track of 
nearly eleven hundred miles, I could not 
leave them unnoticed. | 
The Fox River, where it enters the Win- 
nebago Lake, is about fifty yards wide, but 
it gradually decreafes to the Carrying Place, 


where it is no more than five yards over, ex- 


cept in a few places where it widens into 
fmall lakes, though ftill of a confiderable 
depth. I cannot recolle& any thing elfe that 
is remarkable in this River, except that it fo 
ferpentines for five miles, as only to ‘gain in 
that place one quarter of a mile, 
The‘Carrying Place between the Fox and 
Ouifconfin Rivers is in breadth not more than 
a mile and three quarters, though in fome 
naps it is fo delineated as to appear to be ten 
miles, And here I cannot help remarking, 


that all the maps of thefe parts, I have ever 


feen, are very erroneous. ‘The rivers in ge- 
neral are defcribed as running in different di- 


rections from what they really do; and ma- 


ny branches of them, particularly of the 
Miffiffippi, omitted, The diftances of places, 
likewife, are greatly mifreprefented. Whe- 
ther this is done by the French geographers 
(for the Englith maps are all copied from 

theirs) 


a 
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theirs) through defign, or for want of a juft 
knowledge of the country, I cannot fay ; but 
I am fatisfied that travellers who depend up- 
on them in the parts I vifited, will find them- 
felves much at alofs. Having furveyed with 
the greateft care, every country through 
which I paffed, I can affert that the plan 
prefixed to this work is drawn with much 
greater. precifion than any extant. 

Near one half of the way, between the ri- 
vers is a morafs, over-grown with a kind of 
long grafs, the reft of it a plain, with {ome 
few oak and pine trees growing thereon. I 
obferved here a great number of rattle-fnakes. 
Monf. Pinnifance, a French trader, told me 
a remarkable ftory concerning one of thefe 
reptiles, of which he faid he was an eye-wit- 
nefs, An Indian, belonging to the Menomo- 
nie nation, having taken one of them, found 
means to tame it; and when he had done 
this, treated it as a Deity; calling it his 
Great Father, and carrying it with him ina 
box wherever he went. - This the Indian had 
done for feveral fummers, when Monf. Pin- 
nifance accidentally met with him at this Car- 
rying Place, juft as he was fetting off fora 
winter’s hunt, The French gentleman was 

a furprized, 


ety 
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furprized, oné day, to fee the Indian place 
the box which contained his god on the 
ground, and opening the door give him his 


a berty; telling him, whilft he did it, to be 


fure and return by the time he himfelf fhould 
come back, which was to be in the month of 
May following. As this was but Odober, 

Monfieur told the Indian, whofe fimplicity - 
aftonifhed him, that he fancied he might 
wait long enough when May arrived, for 
the arrival of his great father, The Indian 
was fo confident of his creature’s obedience, 


that he offered to lay the Frenchman a Wa- 


ger of two gallons of rum, that at the time 
appointed he would come and crawl into his 
box, This was agreed on, and the fecond 


week in May following fixed for the deter- 


mination of the wager. At that period. they 


‘oth met there again; when the Indian fet 

‘down his box, and called for his great father. 

“The fnake heard him not ; and the time be- 
“sing now expired, he acknowledged that he 
had Toft. However,” without feeming to be 
?“aifeouraved, he offered to double the bett if 
“his great father came not within two days 


more, ‘This was further agreed on; when 
behold ¢ on the fecond day, about one o'clock, 
the 
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the fnake arrived, of his own accord, crawl- 
ed into the box, which was placed ready for 
him. The French gentleman vouched for the 
truth of .this Rory, and from the accounts I 
have often received of the docility of thofe 
-ereatures, I fee no reafon to doubt his ve- 

‘racity. | 
I obferved that the main body of the Fox 
River came from the fouth-weft, that of the 
Ouifconfin from the north-eaft; and alfo 
that fome of the fmall branches of thefe 
two rivers, in defcending into them, doubled 
within a few feet of each other, a little to 
the fouth of the Carrying Place. ‘That two 
fuch Rivers fhould take their rife fo near 
each other, and after running fuch different 
courfes, empty themfelves into the fea at a 
diftance fo amazing (for the former having 
paffed through feveral great lakes, and run 
upwards of two thoufand miles, falls into the 
gulph of St. Lawrence, and the other, after 
joining the Miffiffippi, and running an equal 
number of miles, difembogues itfelf into the 
Gulph of Mexico) is an inftance fcarcely to 
be met in’ the extenfive continent of North 
America, I. had an opportunity the year 
following, of making the fame obfervations 
on 
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on the affinity of various head branches of 
the waters of the St. Lawrence: and the 
Miffifippi to each other; and now bring 
them as a proof, that the opinion of thofe 
geographers, who aflert, that rivers taking 
their rife fo near each other, muft. {pring 
from the fame fource,.is erroneous. For J 
perceived a vifibly diftinét feparation in all 
of them, notwithftanding, in fome places, 
they approached fo near, that I could have 
ftepped from one to the other... 

On the 8th of OGober we got our canoes 
into the Ouifconfin River, which at this 
place is more than an hundred yards wide; 
and the next day arrived at the Great Town 
of the Saukies, ‘This is the largeft and beft 
built Indian town Tever faw. It contains a- 
bout ninety houfes, each large enough for 
feveral families, Thefe are built of hewn 
plank neatly jointed, and covered with bark 
- fo compactly as to keep out the moft pene- 
trating rains. Before the doors. are placed 
comfortable fheds, in which the inhabitants 
fit, when the weather will permit, and fmoak 
their pipes. The ftreets are regular and {pa- 
cious; fo that it appears more like a civilized 
town than the abode of favages, ‘The land 

near 
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near the town is very good. In their plan- 
tations, which lie adjacent to their houfes, 
and which are neatly laid out, they raife 
reat quantities of Indian corn, beans, me- 
lons, &c. fo that this place is efteemed the 
beft market for traders to furnifh themfelves 
with provifions, of any within eight hun- 
dred miles of it. 

The Saukies can raife about three hundred 
warriors, who are generally employed every 
fummer in making incurfions into the terri- 
tories of the Illinois and Pawnee nations, 
from whence they return with a great num- 
ber of flaves. But thofe people frequently 
retaliate, and, in their turn, deftroy many 
of the Saukies, which I judge to be the 
reafon that they increafe no fafter. 

Whilt I fiaid here, I took a view of fome © 
mountains that lie about fifteen miles to the 
feuthward, and abound ia lead ore. I af- 
cended one of the higheft of thefe, and had 
an extenfive view ofthe country. For many 
miles nothing was to be feen but. leffer: 
mountains, saltieh appeared at a diltance like 
haycocks, they being free from trees. Only 
a few groves of hickery, and ftunted oaks, 


covered fome of the vallies, So plentifulis 
lead 
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lead here, that I faw large quantities of it 
lying about the ftreets in the town belonging 
to the Saukies, and it feemed to be as good 
as the produce of other countries. 

~ On the roth of Otober we igen yet 
down the river, and the next day reached 
the firft town of the Ottigaumies.. This 
town contained about fifty honfes, but we 
found moft of them deferted, on account of 
an epidemical diforder that had lately raged 
among them, and carried off more than one 
half of the inhabitants. The greater part 
-of thofe who furvived had retired into 
woods to avoid the contagion. 

Qn the 15th we entered that extenfive 
rivet the Miffiffippi. The Ourflconfin, from 
the Carrying Place to the part where it falls | 
into the Miflifiinpi, flows with a fmooth but 
a fwong current; the water of it is exeeed- 
‘ingly clear, and through it you may per- 
ceive a fine and fandy bottom,  tolerably 
‘free from rocks. Init are a few iflands, the | 
foil of which appeared to be good, though 
fomewhat woody. The land near the: river 
valfo feemed to be, in general, excellent; 
but that ata diftance is very full of moun- 
tains, where it is faid there are many lead 
‘ mines. } 


About 
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About five miles from the jun@tion of the 
rivers, [ obferved the ruins of a large town 
im a very pleafing fituation. On enquiring 
of the neighbouring Indians why it was 
thus deferted, I was informed that about 
thirty years ago, the Great Spirit had appear- 
ed on the top of a pyramid of rocks, which 
lay at a little diftance from it, towards the 
weft, and warned them to quit their habita- 
tions; for the land on which they accie 
built belonged to him, and he had occafion 
for it, Asaproof that he, who gave them 
thefe orders, was really the Great Spirit, 
he further told them, that the grafs fhould 
immediately {pring up on thofe very. rocks 
from whence he now addreffled them, which 
they knew to be bare.and barren... The In- 
dians obeyed, and foon after difcovered that 
this.miraculous alteration had taken place. 
They fhewed me the fpot, but the srowth 
of the grafs appeared to be no ways fuper- 
natural, I apprehended this 'to ‘have been a 
ftratagem of the French or Spaniards toan- 
fwer fome felfith view, but-in:what manner 
they effected their purpofesI know not. 

This peop'e, foon after their removal, built 
atown on the bank of the Mififfippi, near 

the 
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the mouth of the Ouifconfin, at a place 
called by the French La Prairies les Chiens, 
which fignifies the Dog Plains; it is a large 
town, and contains about three hundred fa- 
milies, the houfes ate well built after the 
Indian manner, and pleafantly fituated on 4 
very rich foil, from which they raife every 
neceflary of life in great abundance. I faw 
here many horfes of a good fize and fhape. 
This town is the great mart, where all the 
adjacent tribes, and even thofe who inhabit» 
the moft remote branches of the Miffiffippi, | 
annually affemble about the latter end of May 
bringing with them their furs to difpofe of 
to the traders, But it is not always that they 
conclude their fale here; this is determined 
by a general council of the chiefs, who con- 
fult whether it would be more conducive 
to their intereft, to fell their goods at this 
place, or carry them on to Louifiana, or Mi- 
-chillimackinac. According to the decifion of 
this council they either proceed further, or 
return to their different homes. : 
The Miffifippi at the entrance of the 
OQuifconfin, near which flands a mountain of 
confiderable height, is about half -a mile o- 
ver ; but appofite to the laft mentioned ‘town 
| it 
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it appears to be more than a mile wide, and 
full of iflands, the foil of which is extra- 
ordinarily rich, and but thinly wooded. 

_A little farther to the weft, on the contra- 
ry fide, a {mall river falls into the Miffil- 
fippi, which the French call Le Jaun Ri- 
_viere, or the Yellow River. Here the tra- 
ders who had accompanied me hitherto, took 
up their refidence for the winter. I then 
_ bought a canoe, and with two fervants, one 
a French Canadian and the other a Mohawk 
_ of Canada, on the sil proceeded up the 

Maifidfippi. 

_» About ten days after I had parted from 
_ the traders, I landed as I ufually did every 
evening, and having pitched my tent, I or- 
| dered my men, when night came on, to lay 
 themfelves down to fleep.. By a light that 
- Lkept burning I then fat down to copy the 
minutes I had taken in the courfe of ‘the pre- 
ceding day. About ten o'clock having juft 
| finifhed my memorandums, I ftepped out of 
my tent to fee’ what weather it was. As I 
 caft) my eyes towards the bank of the river, 
— Tthought I faw by the light of the ftars 
_ which -fthene bright, fomething that had the 
aca of a herd of beafts coming down 


a defcent 
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a defcent at fome diftance; whilft I was 
wondering what they could be, one of the 
number fuddenly fprung up and difcovered 
to me the form of a man. In an inftant they 
were allon their legs, and I could count a- 
bout ten or twelve of them running towards: 
me. I immediately re-entered the tent, and 
awaking my men, ordered them to take 
their arms, and follow me. Asmy firft ap- 
prehenfions were for my canoe, I ran to the 
water's fide, and found a party of Indians 
(for fuch I now difcovered them to be) on the 
point of plundering it. Before I reached 
them I commanded my men not to fire till 
I had given the word, being unwilling to be- 
ein hoftilitiés unlefs occafion abfolutely re- 
quired. I accordingly advanced with refo- 
lution, clofe to the points of their fpears, 
they had no other weapons, and brandifhing 
my hanger, afked them with a ftern voice, 
what they wanted. ‘They were ftaggered at 
this, and perceiving they were like to meet 
a warm reception, turned about and preci- 
pitately retreated. ‘We purfued them to an 
adjacent wood, which they entered, and we 
faw no more of them, However, for fear 
of their return, we watched alternately dur- 
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ing the remainder ef the night. The next 
day my fervants were under great appre- 


henfions, and earneftly entreated me to're- 


turn tothe traders we had lately left. But 


I told them, that if they would not be ef © 
teemed old women (a term of the ‘greateft 
reproach among the Indians) they muft follow 

e; for I was determined to purfue my 


intended route, as,.an Enelifhman, when, 


once: engaged ‘in .an: adventure, never re- 


treated, .On this they got into the canoe, 
andI walked on the fhore to guard them from 


any further.attack. The party of Indians 
who had thus intended to plunder me, I af- 


terwards found to be fome of thofe ftraggling 


bands, that having been driven from among 
the different tribes to which they belonged 
for various crimes, now aflociated: themfelves 
together and living by plunder, prove very. 
troublefome to travellers who pafs this way; 
nor are even Indians of every tribe {pared 
by them. ‘The traders had before cautioned 
me to be upon my guard againft them, and 


I would repeat the fame caution to thofe 


whofe. bufinefs Pues call them into thefe 


parts. ? | i 
E On 
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Qn the fir of November, I arrived at 
Lake Pepin, which is rather an extended 
part of the River Mifitfippi, that the French 


have thus denominated, about two hundred . 


miles from the Quifconfin. The Mifhifiippi 
below this lake flows with a gentle current, 
but the breadth of it is very uncertain, in 
fome places it being upwards of a mile, in 
others not more than a quartet. This Ri. 


ver has a range of mountains on each fide 


throughout the whole of the way; which in 
particular parts approach near to it, in others 
lie at a greater diftance. The land betwixt 
the mountains, and on their fides, is gene. 
rally covered with grafs with a few groves 
of trees interfperfed, near which large droves 
of deer and elk are frequently feen feeding, 
In many places pyramids of rocks appear, 
refembling old ruimous towers; at others a- 


-mazing precipices: and what is very remark. — 


able, whilft this fcene prefented itfelf on 
one fide, the oppofite fide of the fame moun- 
fain was covered with the fineft herbage, 
which gradually ‘afcended to its fummit, 


From thence the moit beautiful andextenfive 
proipect that imagination can form opens to’ — 
your view. Verdant plains, fruitful meadows, 


numerous iflands, and all thefe abound- 


ing 
4 


ee 
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ing witha variety of trees that yield amazing 
quantities of fruit, without care or cultiva- 
tion, fuch as the nut-tree, the maple which 
produces fugar, vines loaded with rich grapes, 
and plumb-trees bending under their bloom- 
ing burdens, but above all, the fine River 
flowing gently beneath and reaching as far 
as the eye can extend, by turns attract your 
admiration and excite your wonder, 

The Lake is about twenty miles long and 
near fix in breadth; in fome places it is very 
deep, and abounds with various kinds of 
fifth, Great numbers of fowl frequent alfo 
this Lake and rivers adjacent, fuch as ftorks, 
fwans, geefe, brants, and ducks: and inthe 
groves are found great plenty of turkeys and 
partridges. On the plains are the largeft 
buffaloes of any in America. Here I obferyv- 
ed the ruins of a French faQory, where it is 
faid Captain St. Pierre refided, and carried 
on a very great trade with the Naudowef- 
fies, before the reduction of Canada. 

About fixty miles below this Lake is 
a mountain remarkably fituated; for it ftands 
by itfelf exadly in the middle of the River, 
and looks as if it had flidden from the adja- 


cent fhore into the ftream. I[t cannot be 
E 2 . termed 
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termed an ifland, asit rifes immediately from 


the brink of the water to a confiderable’ 
height. Both the Indians and the French call < 


itithe: Mountaimin the river) )-2iA 

One day having landed on the: fhore of Hy 
Millifippi, conte miles below Lake Pepin, 
whit my attendants’ were’ preparing my 
dinner, I walked out to take a view of the 
adjacent country. I had not proceeded far, 
before I came to a fine, level, open plain, on 


which I perceived; at a little diftance, a par- 


tial elevation that had the appearance ofan 
intrenchment. On anearer infpection I-had 
greater reafon to fuppofe that it had really 
been intended for this many centuries ago. 


Notwithftanding it was now covered with 


prals, I could plainly difcern that it had 
once been a breatt-work of about four feet 
in height, extending the beft part of a mile, 


and futicie ntly capacious to cover five thou- 


fand men. Its form was fomewhat ‘circular, 


and its flanks reached to the River. ‘Though 


much defaced by time, every ‘angle: was di- » 


ftinguithable, and appeared as reviilal: and 
fafnioned with as much military dkill)-as if 


planned by Vauban himfelf. The :ditch -was- 


not vifible, but 1 thought on examining more 


curioufly, 
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curioufly, that I could perceive there certain- 
ly had been one. .From its fituation alfo, [ 
ain convinced that it muft have been defign- 
ed for this purpoic. It fronted the country, 
and the rear was.covered with the river; nor 
was there any rifing ground fora considerable 
‘way that. commanded it; a few firageling 
‘oaks were alone to be feennearit. In many 
places fmall tracks were worn acrofs it by 
thenfeet of the elks and deer, and from the 
depth of the bed of earth by which it was co- 
vered, L was. able to draw certain conclufions 
oof its great antiquity. 1 examined all the 
angles and every part with ereat attention, 
and: have often blamed myfelf. fince, for not. 
encamping on the fpot, and. drawing an.ex- 
a@t plan of it.. Ta fhew that, this. defcrip- 
tion is not the offspring of a heated imagina- 
‘tion, or the chimerical tale of a miftaken tra- 
veller, | find on enquiry fince my return, 
that Monf. St. Pierre. and feveral traders 
have, at different times, taken notice:of © 
fimilar appearances, on .which they -have 
formed the -fame conjectures, but. without 
examining them fo minutely as I did. How 
sa work of this.kind could exift in a country 
2 that has hitherto (according to the general 


received 
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received opinion) been the feat of wat to 
untutored Indians alone, whofe whole {tock 
‘Of military knowledge has only,’ till within 
two. centuries, amounted to drawing the 
bow, and whofe only breaft-work’ even “at 
prefent is the thicket, ITknow not. I have 
given as exact an account as poffiblé of this 
fingular appearance, and léave to future ex- 
plorers of thefe diftant regions to difcover 
whether it is a prodution of naturés or 
art.. Perhaps the hints I have here given 
might lead to a more perfec inveltigation of rit, 
and give us very different ideas of the an- 
cient ftate of realms that we at prefent be- 
lieve to have been from the earlieft period 
only the habitations of favages. 

The Mifhifippi, as. faf as the éntrance 
of the river St. Croix, thirty miles above 
Lake Pepin, is very full of iflands; fome of 
which are of a copfiderable length. On 
thefe, alfo, grow great numbers of the ma- 
ple or fugar tree, and around them vines 
loaded with grapes creeping to their very 
tops. From the Lake upwards few. moun- 
tains are to be fen, and thofe but f{mall, 
Near the River St. Croix refide three bands, 


of 
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of the Nawdoweifie indians, called the Ri- 
‘ver Bands, | | ! 

This; nation 1s eonipatetl at prefent, of 
eleven bands. They were originally twelve ; 
but.the Affinipoils fome years ago revolting, 
and. feparating themfelves from the others, 
there remained only at this time eleven: 
Thofe I.met here are termed the River 
Bands; becaufe they chiefly dwell near the 
banks of this River: the other eig sht are ge- 
nerally diftinguifhed Dye, thie ete of the 
Naudoweflies of the Plains, and inhabit a a 
country that lies more to the weftward. The 
names of the former are the Nehogatawo- 
nahs, the Mawtawbauntowahs, and the 
Shahfweentowahs, and confit of about four 
hundred warriors. 

_A little before I met with thefe Hone 
bands I fell in with a party of the Mawtaw- 
bauntowahs, amounting to forty warriors 
and their families. With thefe I refided a 
day or two, during which time five or fix 
of their number, who had been out on an 
excurfion, returned in great hafte, and ac. 
quainted their companions that a large party 
of the Chipeway warriors, “ enough,” as 
they expreiied themfelves, “ to fwallow them 

all 
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all up,’ were clofe at their heels, and, on 
the point of attacking their little»-camp: 
The chiefs applied to me, and defired I 
would put myfelf at their head, and lead 
them out to oppofe their enemies.’ As I was 
a flranger, and unwilling to excite the anger 
of either nation, I knew: not how to a@; 
and never found myfelf in a greater dilemma. 
Had I refufed to affift. the Naudoweffies I 
I thould have drawn on myfelf their difplea- 
_fure, or had I met the Chipeways with. hof- 
tile intentions,, I -thould have made thatpeo- 
ple my foes, and had I been fortunateenough 
to have.efcaped their arrows. at. this time, 
on fome future occafion | fhould probably 
have experienced ‘the’ feverity oftheir ‘re- 
venige? In thisextremity I chofe the middle 
courfe,: and defired that the Naudoweffies 
would fuffer me to meet them, that I might 
‘endeavour to avert theirfury. ‘To this they 
reluctantly affented, being perfuaded, from 
the inveteracy which had long prevailed be- 
tween: them, that my remonitrancés - would 
be vain. 

Taking my Frenchman- with ‘me,<‘who 
could. fpeak their language, haftened to- 
wards the place. where the“Chipeways ‘were 
ye fuppofed 
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fuppofed to be. ‘The Naudoweffies during 
thisekept at a diftance behind As I ap- 
proached them with the pipe of peace, a 
fmall party of their chiefs; confifting of a- 
bout! eight or ten; came: ina friendly man- 
nertowards me; with whom, by means of 
my interpreter, I held a long converfation ; 
». the refult of which'was, that their rancour 
being by my perfuafions in fome’ meafure 
mollified,they agreed to return ‘back’ with- 
out accomplifhing their favage purpofes. Dur- 
ing our difcourfe I could perceive as they lay 
deattered about, that the party was very nu- 
merous, and many of them armed with’ mut 
kets... | 
Having happily fucceeded in my under- 
taking, 1 returned without delay to the Nau- 
doweflies, and defired they would inftantly 
remove their camp to fome other part of the 
country, left their enemies fhould repent of 
the promife they had given, and put their 
intentions into execution. They according- 
ly followed my advice, and immediately pre- 
pared to ftrike their tents. Whilft they were 
doing this they loaded me with thanks; and 
when I had feen them on board their catises 
I purfued my route. | : 
‘To 


i ome y 

‘To this adventure I was chiefly. indebted 
for the friendly reception [afterwards met 
with from the Naudoweffies of the Plains, 
and for the refpect and honours [received 
during my abode among them... And when 
I arrived many months after at the: Chipé- 
way village, near the Ottowaw lakes, I found 
that my fame had reached that place’ before 
me. The chiefs received me with great cor- 
diality, and the elder part of them thanked 
me for the mifchief I had prevented, \They 
informed me, that the war between their na- 
tion and the Naudoweffies had continued 
without interruption for more than forty 
winters. That they had long wifhed to put 
an.end to it, but this was generally prevent- 
ed by the young warriors of either nation; 
who could not reftrain their ardour when 
they met. They faid, they fhould be happy: 
if fome chief of the fame pacific difpofition: 
as myfelf, and who poffeffed an equal de» 
gree of refolution and coolnefs, would fettle 
in the country between the two nations; for 
by the interference of fuch a perfon an ac-— 
commodation, which on their parts they fin- 
cerely defired, might be brought about! “As 
1 did: not meet any of the Naudoweflies af- 
¥as: terwards, 
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terwards, I had not an ihe ily ot for- 
warding fo good a work. 

About thirty miles below thio Falls of St. 
Anthony, at which I arrived the tenth day 
after I left Lake Pepin, is a remarkable cave 
of an amazing depth. The Indians term it 
Wakon-teebe, that is, the Dwelling of the. 
Great Spirit, The entrance into it 1s about 
ten feet wide, the height of it five fect. The 
arch within is near fifteen feet high and a- 
bout thirty feet broad. The bottom of it 
confifts of fine clear fand. About twenty 
feet fromthe entrance begins a lake, the 
_ water of which is tran{parent, and extends 
to an unfearchable diftance; for the darknefs 
of the cave prevents all attempts to acquire 
a knowledge of it. I threw a fmall pebble 
towards the interior parts of it with my ut- 
moft firength: I could hear that it fell into’ 
the water, and notwithflanding it was of fo: 
fmall.a fize, it caufed an aftonifhing and hor 
rible noife that reverberated through all thofe: 
gloomy regions. I found in this cave many’ 
Indian hieroglyphicks, which appeared°very” 
ancient, for time had nearly covered<them: 
with mofs, fo that:it»was with difiiculty f- 
could trace them, They were cutima rade - 

bisys19) manner 
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manner upon the infide of the walls,’ which 
were compofed of a ftone fo extremely foft 
that it might be eafily penetrated with a 
knife: a ftone every where to. be found near 
the Mififippi. The cave is only acceflible 
by afcending a narrow, fteep paflage that 
lies near the brink of the river. | 
Ata little diftance from this dreary cavern 
is the burying-place of feveral bands of the 
Naudoweffie Indians: though thefe people 
have no fixed refidence, living in tents, and 
abiding but a few months on one fpot, yet 
they always bring the bones of their dead to 
' this place; which they take the opportunity 
of doing when the chiefs meet to hold their 
councils, and to fettle all public affairs for 
the enfuing fummer. | 
Ten miles below the Falls of St. Anthony 
the River St. Pierre, called by. the natives 
the Wadapawmenefotor, falls into the Miffif 
fipi from the weft. It is not mentioned by 
Father Hennipin, although a large fair river: 
this omifion, -I conclude; muft, have; pro- 
ceeded from a {mall ifland that is; fituated ex- 
actly at its entrance, by which the, fight cof 
it,is intercepted. I fhould not hayveydifcover- 
ed, this river myfelf, had I not taken a view, - 


when 
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when I was fearching for it, from the high 
lands oppofite, which rife to a great height. 

Nearly over-againft this river I was obliged 
to leave my canoe, on account of ‘the ice, 
and travel by land tothe Falls of St. Antho- 
ny, where I arrived on the 17th of Novem 
ber. The Miffiffippi from the St. Pierre to. 
this place 1s rather more rapid than I had 
"hitherto found it, and without iflands of any 
confideration. 

Before I left my canoe [ overtook a young 
prince of the Winnebago Indians, who was 
going on an embafly to fome of the bands of 
the Naudowellics. Finding that'I inténded 
“to take'a view of the Falls, he agreed to 
accompany me, his curiofity having been of- 
ten excited by the accounts he had’ received 
from fome of his chiefs: he accordingly left 
his family (for the Indians nevér travel 
| without their houfholds) at this place, under 
the care. of my Mohawk fervant, and we 
proceeded together by land, attended only by 
my Frenchman, to this celebrated place. 

We could diftinGily hear the noife of ‘the 
“water full fifteen miles before we reached the 
falls; and I was greatly pleafed and furprized 
when I approached this aftonifhing work of 


nature: 
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nature: but J was not long at liberty to in- 
-dulge’ thefe emotions, my attention pei 


called off by the behaviour of my one 


nion. 
The prince had no fooner gained tnesant 
that overlooks this wonderful cafcade, than 


he began with an audible voice to addrefs the © 
Great Spirit, one of whofe places of refidence 


he imagined this to be. He told him that 
he had come a long way to pay his adoration 
to him, and now would make him ‘the bet 
offerings in his power. He accordingly firft 
threw his pipe into the ftream; then the roll 


that contained his tobacco, after thefe, the 


bracelets he wore on his arms and writs ; 

next an ornament that encircled his 2ac4it 
compofed of beads and wires; and at laft the 
ear-rings from his ears, in eet he prefent- ' 
ed to his god every part of his drefs that was 


valuable ; during this he frequently {mote his 


breaft with great violence, threw his arms 
about, and appeared to be much agitated. 

All this while he continued his adorations, 
and at length concluded them with fervent 


petitions that the Great Spirit would con=— ; 


ftantly afford us his protection on our “travels, | 
acniok: 


ping us a bright fun, a blue fy, and. ‘clear i 


untroubled | 
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untroubled waters; nor would he leave the 
_ place till we had fmoaked together with my 
‘pipe in honour of the Great Spirit. 

I was greatly furprized at beholding an in- 
ftance, of fuch clevated devotion in fo young 
an Indian, and inftead of ridiculing the ce- 
remonies attending it, as 1 obferved my ca- 
tholic fervant tacitly did, I looked on. the 
prince with a greater degree of refpe@ for 
thefe {incere proofs he gave of his piety; and 
I. doubt not but that his offerings and prayers 
were as acceptable to the univerfal Parent of 
mankind, as if they had been made with 
greater pomp, or ina confecrated place, 

Indeed the whole condu@ of this young 
prince at once amazed and charmed me. 
During the few days we were together his at- 
tention feemed totally to be employed in 
yielding me every afliftance in his power; 
and even in fo fhort a time he gave me in- 
numerable proofs of the moft generous and 
difinterefted friendfhip; fo that on our re- 
turn I parted from him with great reluCtance, 
Whilft I beheld the artlefs, yet engaging 
manners of this unpolifhed favage, 1 could not | 
help drawing a comparifon between him and. 
fome of the more refined inhabitancs of ci-_ 

| sity , vihzed 
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vilized countries, not much, I own, in ia 
vour of the latter. 


The Falls of St. Anthony received their. 


name from Father Louis Hennipin;'a French 
miffionary, who travelled into thofe parts 
about the year 1680, and was the firft. Eu- 
ropean ever feen by the natives.’ This amaz- 


ing body of waters, which are’ above 250 


yards over, form a moft pleafing cataraa; 
they fall perpendicularly about thirty feet, 
and the rapids below, in the: fpace of 300 
yards more, rendered the defcent confidera- 
bly greater; fo that when viewedat a diftance 
they appear to be much higher. than they 
really are. The above-mentioned traveller has 
laid them down at about fixty feét ; but he 
has made a greater error in calculating the 
height of the Falls of Niagara; which he 
afferts ‘to ‘be 600 feet; whereas from lat- 
ter obfervations accurately made, it is well 
known that it does not exceed r4o feet. 
But the good father I fear too often had no 


other foundation for his accounts than re-° 


port, or, at beft, a flight infpeCtion. 


In the middle of the Falls ftands’ a“fmall 


land, about forty feet broad“and fomewhat 
LES on which grow a few cragzed hem- 


lock 
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lock and fpruce trees; and about half way 
between this ifland and the eaftern fhore, is 
arock, lying at the very edge of the fall, in 
an oblique pofition, that appeared to be’ a- 
bout five or fix feet broad, and thirty or forty 
long. Thefe fails vary much from all the 
others I have feen, as you may approach 
clofe to them without finding the leaft ob- 
ftruGtion from any intervening hill or pre- 
cipice. 

The country around them is extremely 
beautiful. Itis not an uninterrupted plain 
where the eye finds no relief, but compofed 
of many gentle afcents, which in the fummer 
are covered with the fineft verdure, and in- 
terfperfed with little groves, that give a pleaf- 
ing variety to the profpect. On the whole, 
when the Falls are included, which may. be 
feen at the diftance of four miles, a more 
pleafing and picturefque view cannot, J be- 
lieve, be found throughout the univerle. |} 
could have wifhed that I had happened to 
enjoy this glorious fight at a more feafona- 
ble time of the year, whilft the trees and 
hillpcks were clad in nature’s gayeft livery, 
as this muft have greatly added to the plea- 
fure I received; however, even then it ex- 
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ceeded my warmeft expeCiations. I have en- 
deavoured to give the reader as juftan idea 
of this enchanting fpot as poffible, in the 
plan annexed ; but all defcription, whether 
of the pencil or the pen, mutt fall sas peace 
fhort of the original. 

At a little diftance below the falls ftands a 
fmall ifland, of about an acre and half, on 
which grow a great number of oak trees, 
every branch of which, able to fupport the 
weight, was full of eagles nefts. The rea- 
fon that this kind of birds refort in fuch 
numbers to this fpot, is that they are here 
fecure fromthe attacks either of man or beaft, 
their retreat being guarded by the Rapids; 
which the Indians never attempt to pafs. 
Another reafon is, that they find a conftant 
fupply of food for themfelvesand their young, 
from the animals and fifth which are dafhed 
to pieces by the falls, and driven on the ad- 
jyacent fhore. . | 

Having fatisfied my curiofi ity, as far as the 
eye of man can be fatisfied, I proceeded on, 
ftill accompanied by my young: friend, till I 
had reached the River St. Francis, near fixty 
miles above the Falls. ‘To ‘this River father 
Hennipin gave the name of St. Francis, and 

this 
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this was the extent of his travels, as well as 
mine, towards the north-weft. As the fea- 
fon was fo advanced, and the weather ex- 
tremely cold, I was not ableto make fo many 
obfervations on thefe parts as I otherwife | 
fhould have done, 

It might however, perhaps, be neceffary 
to obferve, that in a little tour I made about 
the Falls, after travelling fourteen miles, . 
by the fide of the Miffithppi, I came to a 
‘river nearly twenty yards wide, which ran 
from the north-eaft, called Rum River. And 
onthe 2oth of November came to another 
termed Goofe River, about twelve yards 
wide. On the 21ft I arrivedat the St, Francis, 
which is about thirty yards wide. Here the 
Miffiffippi itfelf grows narrow, being not 
more than ninety yards over; and appears 
to be chiefly compofed of fmall branches, 
The ice prevented me from noticing the 
depth of any of thefe three rivers. 

The country in fome places is hilly, but 
without large mountains; and the land 1s 
tolerably good. I obferved here many deer, 
and carraboes, fome elk, with abundance of 
beavers, otters, and other furs. A little 
above this, to the north-eaft, are a number 
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of fmall lakes, called the Thoufand lakes; 


the parts about which, though but little fre- 


quented, are the beft within many miles. for 
hunting, as the hunter never fails of return- 
ing loaded beyond his expectations. 

The Mifiiffippi has never been explored 
higher up than the River St. Francis, and 
only by Father Hennipin and myfelf thus 
far. So that we are obliged folely to the In- 
dians, for all the intelligence we are able to 
give relative to the more northern parts. As 
this River is not navigable fromthe fea for 
veflels of any confiderable burthen, much 
higher up than the Forks of the Ohio, and 
even that is accomplifhed with great difficul- 
ty, owing to the rapidity of the current, 


and the winding of the river, thofe fettle- | 


ments that may be made on the interior 
branches of it, muft be indifputably fecure 
from the attacks of any maritime power. But 
at the fame time the fettlers will have the 
advantage of being able to convey their 
produce to the fea-ports with great facility, 
the current of the river, from: its fource to 
i entrance into the Gulph of Mexico, be- 
ing extremely favourable for doing this, in 

finall craft. This might alfo in time be facili- 

tated 
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‘tated by canals or fhotter cuts; and a com- 
munication opened by water with New-York, 
Canada, &c. by way of the lakes, The 
Forks of the Ohio are about nine hundred 
miles from the mouth of the Miffiffippi, fol- 
lowing the courfe of the river; and the 
Mefforie. two hundred miles above’ thefe. 
From the latter it is about twenty miles to 
the Illinois river, and from that. to the Ou- 
ifconfin, which I have given an account of, 

about ¢) ight hundred more. 
On the 25th I returned to my canoe, which 
I had. left at the mouth of the River St. 
Pierre; and here | parted with regret from 
my young friend the prince of the Winneba- 
goes, ‘This river being clear of ice by reafon 
of itsfouthern fituation, I found nothing to 
- obftrudt my paffage. On the 28th, being 
advanced about forty miles, I arrived at a 
 finall branch that fell into it from the north ; 
to which, as it had no name that I could 
diftineuifh it by, I gave my own; and the 
Reader will find it in the plan of my travels 
denominated Carvers River. About forty 
milés higher up I came to the Forks of Verd 
and Red Marble Rivers, which join at fome 
little diftance before they enter the St, Pierre. 
The 
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The River St. Pierre, at its jun@tion with 
the Miffiffippi, is about a hundred yards 
broad, and continues that breadth nearly all 
the way I failed upon it. It has a great depth 
of water, and in fome places runs very brifk- 
ly. About fifty miles from its mouth are 
fome rapids, and much higher.up there are 
. many others. 

I proceeded up this river about two hun- 
dred miles to the country of the Naudowef- 
fies of the Plains, which lies a little above 
the Forks formed by the Verd and Red 
Marble Rivers, juft mentioned, where a 
branch from the fouth nearly joins the Mef- 
forie River, By the accounts I received from 
the Indians, I have reafon to believe that 
the River St. Pierreand the Mefforie, though 
they enter the Miffiffippi twelve hundred 
miles from each other, take their rife in the 
fame neighbourhood ; and. this within the. 
fpace of a mile, The River St. Piecrre’s 
northern branch rifes from a number of lakes 
near the fhining mountains; and it is from 
fome of thefe, alfo, that a capital branch of 
the River Bourbon, which runs into Hud. 
.fon’s Bay, has its fources, ’ 
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From the intelligence. 1 gained from the 
Naudoweflie Indians, among whom I arrived. 
the 7th of December, and whofe language I 
perfectly acquired during a refidence of feven. 
months; and alfo from the accounts I after- 
wards. obtained from the Affinipoils,. who 
fpeak the fame tongue, being a revolted 
band of the Naudoweiflies ; and from the 
Killiftinoes, neighbours of the Affinipoils, 
who fpeak the Chipéway language, and 
inhabit the heads of the River Bourbon; J] 
fay, from thefe nations, together with my 
own obfervations, I have learned: that the 
four moft capital rivers on the Continent of 
North America, viz. the St. Lawrence, the 
Miffiffippi, the River Bourbon, and the Ore- 
gon or the River of the Weft (as I hinted in 
my ImtroduQtion) have their fources in the 
fame neighbourhood. ‘The waters of the 
three former are within thirty miles of each 
other;. the latter, however, is rather farther 
welt. | | 
This fhows that thefe parts are the higheft 
lands in North America; and it is an in- 
ftance not to be paralleled on the other three 
quarters of the elobe, that four rivers of fuch 
magnitude fhould take their rife together, 
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and each, after running feparate. courfes, 
difcharge their waters into different oceans 
at the diftlance of two thoufand miles from 
their fources. For in their paflage from this. 
{pot to the bay of St. Lawrence, eaft, to the 
bay of Mexico, fouth, to Hudfon’s Bay, 
north, and to the bay at the ftreights of An-. 
nian, welt, each of. thefe traverfe upwards 
of two thoufand miles. . 

I fhall here give my Readers fuch. reflec- 
tions as occurred to me when I had received 
this interefting information, and, had, by 
numberlefs inquiries, afcertained. the. truth 
of it; that is, as far asit was poilible to ar- 
rive at a certainty without. a perfonal.invef- 
tigation. | 3 

cigs. is well known that oh Colonies, parti. 
cularly thofe of New England and Canada, 
are greatly affected, about the time their win- 
ter fets in, by a north-weft wind, which con- 
tinues for feveral months, and renders thé 
cold much more intenfe there than it is in 
the interior parts of America. This I:can, 
from my own knowledge, affert, as 1.found 
the winter, that I paffed to the weftward,,of 
the Miffiffippi, far from fevere;,/. and, the 
north-weft wind blowing on thofe, countries 
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confiderably more temperate than I have 
often experienced it to be nearer the coalt. 
And that this did not arife from any uncer- 
tainty of the feafons, but was annually the 
cafe, I concluded, both from the {mall quan- 
tity of fnow that then fell, and a total dif 
ufe of {now fhoes by thefe Indians, without 
which none of the more eaftern nations can 
poflibly travel during the winter. 

As naturalifts obferve, that air refembles 
water in many ref{pedts, particularly by of. 
ten flowing in a compa&t body; and that this* 
is generally remarked to be with the current 
of large ftreams, and feldom acrofs them, 
may not the winds that fet violently into the 
Bay of Mexico about the latter end of the 
year, take their courfe over the continent in 
the fame direction as the Miffifippi does ; till 
meeting with the north winds (that from a 
fimilar caufe blow up the Bourbon from 
Hudfon’s Bay) they are forced acrofs the great 
lakes, down the current of the waters of the 
St. Lawrence, and united, commit thofe rava- 
ges, and occafion thofe fevere winters, expe- 
rienced’ in the before mentioned countries ? 
‘During ‘their progrefs over the lakes they 
become expanded, and confequently affea 
XA 7 | a sreater 
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a greater tra@ of land than they otherwife 
would do, 

According to my fcanty knowledge of na- 
tural philofophy this does not appear impro- 
bable. Whether it 1s agreeable to the laws 
eftablifhed by naturalifts to account for the 
operations of that element, I know not. 
However, the defcription here given of the 
fituation of thefe vaft bodies of water, and 


their near approach to each other, with my 


own undigefied fuppofitions of their effect 
on the winds, may prove perhaps, in abler 
hands, the means of leading to ae? ufeful 
difecoveries. 

On the 7th of December, I arrived (as I 
faid before) at the utmoft extent of my tra- 
vels towards the weft; where I met with 4 
large party of the Naudoweflie Indians, a- 
mong whem | reftded feven months. Thefe 
conflituted a part of the eight bands of the 
Naudoweflies of the Plains; and are termed 
the Wawpeentowahs, the 'Fintons, the Af 
rahcootans, the Mawhaws, and the Schians. 
The other three bands, whofe names.are the 
Schianefe, the Chongoufeeton, and the Wad- 
dapawyeftin, dwellhigher up, to the weft of 
the River St. Pierre, on plains that, accord- 

ing 
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ing to their account, are unbounded; and pro- 
bably terminate on the coaft of the Pacific’ 
Ocean. The Naudoweffie nation, when unit- 
ed, confifts of more than two thoufand war- 
riors. The Affinipoils, who revolted from 
them, amount to about three hundred; and 
leagued with the Killiftinoes, live in a con- 
‘tinual ftate of enmity with the other eleven 
bands. 

As I proceeded up the River St. Pierre, and 
had nearly reached the place where thefe pco- 
ple were encamped, | obferved two or three 
canoes coming down the ftream; but no 
fooner had the Indians that were on board 
them difcovered us, than they rowed toward 
the land, and leaping afhore with precipita 
tion, left their canoes to float as the cur- 
rent drove them. In a few minutes I per- - 
ceived fome others; who, as foon as they 
came in fight, followed, with equal fpeed, 
the example of their countrymen. | 

I now thought it neceflary to proceed with 
caution ; and therefore Kept on the fide of 
the river oppofite to that on which the In- 
dians had landed. However, | fill continued 
my courfe, fatisfied that the pipe of peace 
which: was fixed at the head of my canoe, 
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and the Englifh colours that were flying at 
‘the ftern, would prove my fecurity.. After 
rowing about half a mile farther, in turning 
a point, I difcovereda great number of tents, 
and more than a thoufand Indians, ata little 
diftance from the fhore. Being now nearly 
oppofite to them, I ordered my men.to pull 
direGQly over, as I was willing to convince 
the Indians by fuch.a ftep, that | Rate fome 
confidence in them, 

As foon as I had reached the land, two. of 
the chiefs prefented their hands to me, and 
led me, amidft the aftonifhed multitude, who 
had moft of them never feen a white man be- 
fore, to a tent. Into this we entered, and 
according to the cuftom that univerfally_pre- 
vails among every Indian nation, began to 
{moke the pipe of Peace. We had not fat 
long before the crowd became fo great, both 
around, and upon the tent, that we weré in 
danger of being crufhed by its fall. On this 
we returned to the plain, where having gra- 
tified the curiofity of the common people, their 
wonder abated, and ever after they treated 
me with great refpect. | 

From the chiefs [met with the moft friend- 
ly and hofpitable reception; which induced 

me, 
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me, as the feafon was fo far advanced, to 
take tp my refidence among them during the 
winter. To render my flay as comfortable 
as poffible, I firft endeavoured to learn their 
language. ‘This I foon did fo as to make my- 
felf perfe@ily intelligible, having before ac- 
quired fome flight knowledge of the language 
of thofe Indians that live on the back of the 
fettlements; and in confequence met with 
every accommodation their manner of living 
would afford. Nor did I want for fuch a- 
mufements as tended to make fo long a period 
pats chearfully away. I frequently hunted 
with them; and at other times beheld with 
pleafure their recreations and paftimes, which 
T thall defcribe hereafter. 2 
Sometimes I fat with the chiefs, and whilft 
we {moked the friendly pipe, entertained 
them, in return for the accounts they gave 
me of their wars and excurfions, with a nar- 
rative of my own adventures, ganda deicrip- 
tion of all the battles fought between the 
Englifh andthe Frenchin America, in many 
of which T had a perfonal fhare. ‘They al- 
ways paid eteat attention to my detaiis, and 
afked many pertinent queftions relative tothe 
European methods of making war. 
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I held thefe converfations with them in a 
great meafure to procure from them fome in- 
formation relative to the chief ‘point I had 
conftantly in view, that of gaining a know- 
ledge cf the fituation and produce, both of 
their own country, and thofe that lay to the 
weltward of them. Nor was I difappointed 
in my defigns; for I procured from them 
much ufeful intelligence. They likewife 
drew for ine plans of all the countries with 
which they were acquainted; but as I enter- 
tained no great opinion of their geographical 
knowledge, I placed not much dependence 
on them, and therefore think it unneceflary 
to give them to the public. Such as I after- 
wards found confirmed, by other accounts, 
or by my own obfervations, make a part of 
the map prefixed to this work. ‘They draw 
with a piece of burnt coal, taken from the 
hearth, upon the infide bark of the birch tree; 
which is as {mooth as paper, and anfwers the 
fame purpofes, notwithftanding it is of a yel- 
low caft. Their fketches are made in a rude 
manner, but they feem to give as juft an icea 
of a country, although the plan is not fo'ex- 
act, as more experienced draught{men could 
do, | ah da 
cit 
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I left the habitations of thefe hofpitable 
Indians the latter end of April 1767; but did 
not part from them for feveral days, as | was 
accompanied on my journey by near three 
hundred of them, among whom were many 
chiefs, to the mouth of the River St. Pierre. 
At this feafon, thefe bands annually go to the 
great cave, before mentioned, to hold a grand 
council with all the other bands; wherein 
they fettle their operations for the enfuing 
year. At the fame time they carry with 
them their dead for interment bound up in 
buffaloes fkins. Befides thofe that accompa- 
nied me, others were gone before, and the 
refit were to follow. i 

Never did I travel with fo cheerful and 
happy acompany.- But their mirth met with 
a fudden and a temporary allay from a vio- 
lent ftorm that overtook us one day on our 
paffage.. .We had juft landed, and were pre- 
paring to fet up our tents forthe night, when 
a heavy cloud overf{pread the heavens, and 
the moft dreadful thunder, lightning, and rain 
iffued from it, that ever I beheld. 

_ The, Indians were greatly terrified, and 
ran to fuch fhelter as they could find; for 
only a few tents were as yet erected. Appre- 
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henfive of the danger that might enfue from 
ftanding near any thing which could. ferve 
for a conductor, as the cloud appeared to con- 
tain fuchan uncommon quantity of the elec. 
trical fluid, I took my ftand as far as poffible 
from any covering; chufing rather to be ex- 
pofed to the peltings of the ftorm than to re- 
ceivea fatal ftroke, At this the Indians were 
greatly furprized, and drew conclufions from 
it not unfavourable to the opinion they alrea- 
dy entertained of my refolution. | Yet I ac- 
knowledge that I was never more affected in 
my life; for nothing fcarcely could exceed the 
terrific fcene. The peals of thunder were fo 
loud that they fhook the earth; and the. 
lightning flafhed along the ground in ftreams 
of fulphur; fo that the Indian chiefs them- 
felves, although their courage in war is 
ufually invincible, could not help trembling 
at the horrid combuftion. As foon as the 
ftorm was over, they flocked around me, and 
informed me that it was a proof of the anger 
of the evil {pirits, whom they were apprehen- 
five that they had highly offended. 

When we arrived at the Great Cave, and 
the Indians had depofited the remains of their 


deceafed friends in the burial- place that 
ftands 
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_ ftands adjacent to it, they held their great 
council, into which I was admitted, and at 
the fame time had the honour to be inftalled 
or adopted a chief of their bands. On. this 
occafion I made the following fpeech, which 
I infert to give my readers a fpecimen of the 
language and manner in which it is neceflary 
to addrefs the Indians, fo as to engage their 
attention, and to render the fpeaker’s ex- 
preffions confonant to their ideas. It was 
delivered_on the firft day of May 1767. 

Ve My brothers, chiefs of the numerous and 
“ powerful Naudoweffies! I rejoice that 
“through my long abode with you, I can 
“now {peak to you (though after an imper- 
“‘ fect manner) in your own tongue, like one 
“‘ of your own children. I rejoice alfo that 
“‘ I have had an opportunity fo frequently to 
“inform you of the glory and power ofthe 
“Great King that reigns over the Englith 
“and other nations; who is defcended from 
““a very ancient race of fovereigns, as old-as 
“the earth and waters; whofe fect ftand on 
“ two great iflands, larger than any you haye 
“ ever feen, amidit the greateft waters in the . 
“ world; whofe head reaches to the fun, and — 
“ whofe arms encircle the whole earth. The 
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“ number of whofe warriors are equal to the 
“trees in the vallies, the flalks of rice in 
“ yonder marfhes, or the blades of grafs on 
“your great plains. Who has hundreds of 
“ canoes of his own, of fuch amazing big- 
“nefs, that all the waters in your country 
would not fuffice for one of them to fwim 
“in, each of which have guns, not fmall 
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“like mine which you fee before you, but 
** of fuch magnitude, that a hundred of your 
ftouteft young men would with difficulty 
be able to carry one. And thefe are equal- 
ly furprizing in their operation againft the 
great kine’s enemies when engaged in bat- 
tle; the terror they carry with them your 
‘language wants words to exprefs. You 
“may remember the other day when we were 
encamping at Wadawpawmenefoter, the 
‘“ black clouds, the wind, the fire, the ftu- 
pendous noife, the horrible cracks, and the 
‘trembling of the earth which then alarmed 
“you, and gave you reafon to think your 
gods were angry with you; not unlike 
thefe are the warlike implements of the 
Englifh when they are fighting the battles 
“of their great king, 
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often told me, in times paft, when I dwelt 
with you in your tents, that they much 
wifhed to be counted among the children 
and allies of the great king my maiter. You 
may remember how often you have defired 
me, when I return again to my own coun- 
try, toacquaint the great king of your good 
difpofition towards him and his. fubjecs, 
and that you wifhed for traders from the 
Englifh to come among you. Being now 
about to take my leave of you, and to re- 
turn to my own country, a long way to- 
wards the rifing fun, I again afk you to tell 
me whether you continue of the fame mind 
as when I fpoke to you in council laft win- 
ter; and as there are now feveral of your 
chiefs here, who came from the great plains 
towards the fetting of the fun, whom I 
have never {poke with in council before, IT 
afk you to let me know if you are all willing 
to acknowledge yourfelves the children of 
my great mafter the king of the Englith 
and other nations, as I fhall take the firft 
‘opportunity to acquaint him of your de- 
fires and good intentions, I charge you not 
to give heed to bad reports; for there are 
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wicked birds flying about among the neigh- 
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bouring nations, who may whifper evil 
things in your ears againit the Englith, con- 
trary. to what I have told you, you mutt 
“not believe them, for I have told, you .the 
“ troth, : 

‘“ Andas to the chiefs who are about to-go 
“to Michillimackinac, I fhall take care to 
“make for them and their fuite, a ftraight. 
‘road, {mooth waters, and a-clear fky; that 
“they may go there, and fmoke. the pipe of 
““ peace, and reft fecure. on a beaver blanket 
“ under the.fhade of the great tree sof peace. 
* Farewell.” eter 
To this {peech I received the following 
anfwer, from the mouth of the. principal 
chief, | 


* Good brother ! TIT am now: about : to 
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cc {peak to you with the mouths of thefe my | 


“ brothers, chiefs of the eight bands of the 
“ powerful nation of the Naudoweflies. We 
“ believeandare well fatisfied in the, truth of 
“every thing you, have told us about, your 
“ oreat mation, and. the Great; King, our 
“-greateft father; for whom we fpread this 
& beaver blanket, that his fatherly. proteQion 
fmay ever reft eafy and fafe among. us 
“ his 
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“his children: your colours and your arms 
“agree with the accounts you have given us 
“about your great nation. We defire that 
“when you return, you will acquaint the 
“Great King how much the Naudoweffies 
* wifh to be counted among his good children. 
“You may believe us when we tell you that 
“ we will not open our ears to any who may 
“dare to fpeak evil of our Great Father the 
“king of the Englifh and other nations. 

“ We thank you for what you have done 
“for usin making peace. between the Nau- 
“ doweffies and the Sapo W ays and hope 
“ when you return to us again, that you will 
“complete this good work ; and quite difpel- 
“ling the clouds that intervene, open the 
“blue fky of peace, and caufe the bloody 
“hatchet to be deep buried under the roots 

“of the great trée of peace. 

““ We wifh you to remember to reprefent 
“to our Great Father, how much we defire 
“ that traders may be fent to abide among us, 
‘with fuch things as we need, that the 
“hearts of our young men, our wives, and. 
‘children may be made glad. And’ may 
* neace fubfift between us, fo long as the fun, 
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“the moon, the earth, and the waters fhall 


“endure. Farewell.” 
I thought it neceffary to caution the In- 
dians againft giving heed to any bad reports 


that may reach them from the neighbouring —_ 


nations to the difadvantage of the Englith, as 
I had heard, at different places through which 
] paffed, that emiffaries were ftill employed 
by the French to detach thofe who were 
friendly to the Englifh from their: interedt: 
And I faw, miyfelf, feveral belts of Wampum 
that had been delivered for this purpofe to 
fome of the tribes 1 was among. ,On,the de- 
livery of each of thefe a Talk was held, 
wherein the Indians were. told that the Eng- 
lifh, who were but a petty people, had ftolen 
that country from their Great Father the king 
of France whilft he was afleep; but that he 
would foon awake, and take them again un- 
der his protection. Thefe I found were fent 
from Canada by perfons who appeared to be 
well affeGted towards the government under 
which they lived. 

Whilft Itarried at the mouth of the River 
st. Pierre with thefe friendly Indians, I en- 
deavoured to gain intelligence whether any 
goods had been fent towards the Falls of St, 
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Anthony for my ule, agreeable. to the pra- 
mife [had received from the governor when I 
left Michillimackinac. But finding from fome 
Indians, who pafled by in their return from 
thofe parts, that this agreement had not been 
fulfilled, 1 was obliged to give up all thoughts 
of proceeding farther to the north-welt by 
this route, according to my original plan. [ 
therefore returned to La Prairie le Chien, 
where I procured as many goods from the tra- 
ders I left there the preceding year as they 
could fpare. 

Asthefe however were not fufficient to en- 
able me'to renew my firft defign, I determin- 
ed to endeavour to make my way acrofs the 
country of the Chipeways to Lake Superior ; 
in hopes of meeting at the Grand Portage on 
the north fide of it, the traders that annually 
go from Michillimackinac to the noith-wett ; 
of whom I doubted not but that I fhould be 
able to procure goods enough to anfwer my 
purpofe, and alfo to penetrate through thofe 
more northern parts to the Streights of An- 
nian. 3 
«And I the more readily returned to La 
Piairie le Chien, as I could by that means 
the better fulfil the engagement I had made 

to 
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to the party of Naudoweflics mentioned at 
the conclufion of my fpeech. | During my 
abode with this. people, withing: to: fecure 
them entirely in the intereft of. the Englith, 
I had-advifed fome of the) chiefs .to; goto 
Michillimackinac, where they would have 
an opportunity of trading, and of hearing 
the accounts that I had entertained. them 
with, of my countrymen confirmed... At the 
fame time I had furnithed them,with a re- 
"commendation to. the governor, and. given 
them every direction _ neceflary, for, their 
voyage. : a? 
aa ta confequence of this one.of A principal 
‘chiefs, and twenty-five of an inferior rank, 
‘agreed to go the enfuing fummer. This they 
took an opportunity. of doing. when. they 
came with -the reft.of their band. to, attend 
the grand council at the mouth of the River 
St. Pierre. Being obliged, on account of the 
difappointment I had juft been informed. of, 
to return fo far down the Mififfippi, I could 
from thence the more eafily fet them on miele 
journey... | | 
As the intermediate parts of thisit river: are 
much frequented by the Chipéways,, with 
whom the Naudoweffies are continually. at 
war, 
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war, they thought it more prudent, being but 
a {malliparty, to take the advantage of the 
night, than to travel with me by day; accord- 
ingly’no fooner was the grand council broke 
‘up, than I took a friendly leaveof thefe 
people, from whom I had received innume- 
rable’civilities, and purfued once more my 
voyage. 

I reached the eaftern fide of Lake Pepin 
the fame night, where I went afhore and 
encamped as ufual. The next mornin &, when 
i had proceeded fome miles farther, I per- 
ceived at adiftance before me a fmoke, which 
_ denoted that fome Indians were near; and 
ina fhort time difcovered ten or twelve tents 
not far from the bank of the river. As I was 
apprehenfive that this was a party of the 
Rovers I had before met with, I knew not 
what courfe to purfue. My attendants per- 
‘duaded me to endeavour to pais by them on 
the oppofite fide of the river; but asT had 
hitherto found that the beft way to enfure a 
friendly reception from the Indians is to meet 
them boldly, and without fhewing any tokens 
of fear, 1 would by no means confent to their 
propofal.  Inftead of this I croffed dire@lly 
‘ever, and landed in the midft of them, for 
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by this time the greateft.part. of them were 
ftanding on the fhore. 

The firft | accofted were Chipéways inha- 
biting near the Ottowaw. lakes ; who. recelv- 
ed me with great cordiality, and fhook me by 
the hand in token of friendfhip. At fome 
little diftance behind thefe ftood a chief re- 
markably tall and well made, but of fo ftern 
an afpect that the moft undaunted perfon 
could not behold him without feeling fome 
degree of terror. He feemed to have paffed 
the meridian of life, and by the mode in 
which he was painted and tatowed, I difco- 
vered that he was of high rank. However, 
I approached him in acourteous manner, and 
expecied to have met with the fame reception 
I had done from the others: but to my great 
furprize he with-held his hand, and looking | 
fiercely at me, faid in the Chipéway tongue, 
“ Cawin nifhithin faganofh,” that is, ‘ The 
Englifh are no good.’ As he had his toma- 
hawk in his hand, I expefed that this. la- 
conick fentence would have been followed by 
a blow; to prevent which I drew a piftol 
from my belt, and, holding it in a carelefs 
pofition, paffed clofe by him, to. let him 


fee I was not afraid of him. 
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LT learned foon after from the other Indians 
that this was a chief, called by the French 
the Grand Sautor, or the Great Chipéway 
Chief, for they denominate the Chipéways 
Sautors, They likewife told me that he had 
been always a fteady friend to that people, 
and when they delivered up Michillimac- 
kinac.to the Englith on their evacuation of 
Canada, the Grand Sautor had {worn that 
ke would ever remain the avowed enemy of 
its new poffeffors, as the territories on which 
the fort is built belonged to him, . 

Finding him thus difpofed, I took care to 
be conftantly upon my guard whilft I. ftaid; 
but that he might not fuppofe I was driven 
away by his frowns, | took up my abode there 
for the night. I pitched my tent at fome dif- 
tance from the Indians, and had no fooner 
laid myfelf down to reft, than I was awaked 
by my French fervant. Having been alarm. 
ed by the found of Indian mufic, he had run 
ta the outfide of the tent, where he beheld 
a patty of the young favages dancing to- 
wards\us im) an extraordinary manner, each 
carrying in his. hand a ‘torch fixed on the 
top.of along pole. But I fhall defer. any: 
further account of this uncommon entertain- 
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ment, which at once furprized and’ alarmed 
me, till Itreat of the Indian dances.” MLS 
The next morning I continued my voyage, 
and ‘before night reached La Prairie le Chien; 
at which place the party of Naudoweffies 
foon overtook me. Not long after the Grand 
Sautor alfo arrived, and before the Naudo- 
weffies left that place to continue their jour- 
ney to Michillimackinac, he found means, 
in conjunction with fome French traders 
from Louifiana, to draw from me about ten 
of the Naudoweffie chiefs, whom he prevail- 
ed'apon to go towards thofe parts.” 
“The remainder proceeded according to my 
direGtions, to the Englifh fort; from whence 
I afterwards heard that they returned to their 
own country without any unfortunate acci- 
dent befalling them, and greatly pleafed with 
the reception they had met with. ~Whilft 
not more than half of thofe who went to the 
fouthward, through the difference of that 
fouthern climate from their own, lived to 
reach their abode. And fince I came to Eng- 
land | have been informed, that the Grand 
Sautor having rendered himfelf more and 
more difguftful to the Englifh by his invete- 
rate. enmity towards them, was at length 
| ftalbbed 
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ftabbed in his tent, as he encamped near Mi- 
chillimackinac, by a trader to whom [ had 
related. the foregoing ftory. 

‘J thould have remarked, that cabal In- 
aa: happen to meet at La Prairie le Chien, 
the ereat mart to which all who inhabit. the 
adjacent countries refort, though the. nations 
to which they belong are at war with. each 
other, yet, they..are obliged to reftrain their 
enmity, and to forbear all hoftile acts during 
their ftay there,., This regulation has been 
long . eftablifhed among. them, for . their 
mutual convenience, as without it no, trade 
could be-carried on, The fame..rule-isjob- 
_ ferved alfo at the Red Mountain (afterwards 
def{cribed) from whence. they get the fone 
of which they make their pipes: thefe being, 
indifpenfable to the accommodation of every 
neighbouring tribe, a fimilar reftriCtion be- 
comes needful, and is of public utility. 

The River St. Pierre, which runs-through 
the territories of the Naudowellies, flows 
through a. moft delightful country, abounding 
with all-the neceffaries of life, that grow 
f{pontancoufly ; and with a little cultivation 
it.might be made to produce even the lux- 
aries of Jife,.. Wild rice grows herein great. 

abundance ; 
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abundance; and every part is filled with 
trees bending under their loads of fruits, fuch 
as plums, grapes,’ and apples; the miea- 
dows are covered with hops, and many 
forts of vegetables; whilft the ground is 


ftored with ufeful roots, with angelica, fpike- 


nard, and ground-nuts as large as hens eggs. 
At a little diftance from the fides ‘of the river 
are eminences, from which you have views 
that cannot be exceeded even by the moft 
beautiful of thofe I have already defcribed ; 
amidft thefe are delightful groves, and Rich 
amazing quantities of maples, that they 
would produce fugar fuflicient for any num- 
ber of inhabitants. : 

A little way from the mouth " this river, 
on the north fide of it, ftands a hill, one 
part of which, that towards the Mifiifippi, 
is compofed entirely of white ftone, of the 
fame foft nature as that I have before def- 
cribed; for fuch, indeed, is all the ftone in 
this country. But what appears remarkable 
is, that the colour of it is as white as the 
driven fnow, The outward part of it. was . 
crumbled by the wind and weather into 
heaps of fand, of which a beautiful compo-. 
fition might be made; or, I am of opinion 

that 
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that when properly treated the ftone itfelf 
would grow harder by time, and have a very 
noble effect in architeQure. 

Near that branch which is termed the Mar- 
ble River, is a mountain, from whence the 
Indians get a fort of red ftone, out of which 
they hew the bowls of their pipes. In fome 
of thefe parts is found a black hard clay, or 
rather ftone, of which the Naudoweffies make 
their family utenfils. This country likewife 
abounds with a-milk white clay, of which 
China. ware might be made equal in good- 
nefs to the Afiatic; and alfo with a blue 
clay that ferves the Indians for paint; with 
this laft they contrive, by mixing it with the 
ted ftone powder, to paint themfelves of dif- 
ferent colours. ‘Thofe that can get the blue 
clay here mentioned, paint themfelves very 
much with it; particularly when they are 
about to begin their fports and paftimes. It 
is alfo efteemed by them a mark of peace, as 
it has a refemblance of the blue fky, which 
with them is a fymbol of it, and made ufe of 
in their fpeeches as a figurative expreflion to 
denote peace. When they with to thew that 
their inclinations are pacific towards other 
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tribes, they greatly ornament both thie 
felves and their belts with it. crak 

Having concluded my bufinefs at La Ptainie 
le Chien, I proceeded once more up the Mif- 
fiffippi, as far as the place where the Chis 
péway River enters it a little below, Lake 
Pepin. Here, having engaged an Indian 
pilot, I dire&ed him to fteer towards the 
Ottowaw Lakes which lie near the. head of 
this river. This he did, and-I arrrived at 
them the beginning of July. 

The Chipéway River, at its junction with. 
the Miflifippi, is about eighty..yards .wide, 
but it is much wider as you advance into 
it.,, Near thirty mules. up. it feparates into, 
two.branches, and I. took my courfe through. 
that. which hes to the eaftward, 

The country adjoining to the river, for a- 
bout fixty miles, is very level, and on its. 
banks lie fine meadows, where larger droves 
of buffaloes and elks were feeding, than I. 
had obferved in any other part of my. tra-: 
vels. The track between the two branches 
of this river is termed the Road of War. be-: 
tween the Chipéway and Naudoweflie In- 
dians, 
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The country to the Falls marked in the 
plan at the extent of the traders travels, is 
almoft without any timber, and above that 
very uneven and rugged, and clofely wood- 
ed with pines, beach, maple, and_ birch. 
Here a moft remarkable and aftonifhing fight 
prefented itfelf to my view. In a wood, on 
the eaftof the river, which was about three 
quarters of a mile in length, and in depth 
farther than my eye could reach, I obferved 
that every tree, many of which were more 
than fix feet in circumference, was lying 
flat on the ground torn up by the roots. 
This appeared to have been done by fome 
extraordinary hurricane that came from the 
weit fome years ago, but how many | could 
not learn, as I found no inhabitants near it, 
of whom I could gain information. ~The 
country on the weft fide of the river, from 
being lefs woody, had efcaped ina great mea 
fure this havock, as rity afew trees were 
blown down. 

Near the heads of this river is a town’ of 
the Chipéways, from whence it takes its 
name, It is fituated on each fide of the river 
(which at this place is of no confiderable 
breadth) and lies adjacent tothe banks of a 
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fmall lake, ‘This town contains.about forty 
‘houfes) and can: fend out upwards of one 
» hundred warriors, many of whom were fine 
out young ,.men. «The houfes of it are | 
built. after the Indian manner, and have neat 
plantations behind them; but the inhabi- _ 
tants, in general, feemed to be the -naftieft 
people I had ever been among. I obferved 
that the women and children indulged them- 
felves in acuftom, which though common, in 
fome degree, throughout every Indian ina- 
tion, appears to be, according to our. ideas, 
~of. the moft naufeous and indelicate nature; 
that of fearching each. other's) head, and 
eating the prey caught therein. | 
~ InJuly Dleft this town, and having crof- 
fed'a number of {mall lakes and carrying pla- 
‘ees that intervened, came to a head branch 
of the River'St. Croix. This branch I def 
éended toa fork, and then afcended ano- 
ther to.its fource. On both thefe rivers! ] 
difcovered. feveral mines of virgin ‘copper, 
‘which was as pure as that found in any other 
country. | 
‘Here Iocame to a fmall brook, which my 
“guide thought might be joined at ‘fome di- 
stance by ftreams that would at length render 
Me it 
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it navigable. The waterat firft was fo fcaiity, 
that my canoe would by’ no means {wim in 
“it; ‘but having ftopped up feveral old beaver 
dams which had been broke down by the 
hunters, Iwas enabled to proceed’ for’ foie 
miles, till by the conjunction’ of a few 
‘brooks, thefe aids became no longer necef- 
ofary. In a fhort time the water increafed 
toa moft rapid river, which we defcendéed 
till it entered into Lake Superior. ‘This ri- 
ver Inamed after a gentleman that) defired 
to accompany me from the town of the Ot- 
.tagaumies: to the Carrying Place on Lake 
Superior, Goddard's river. 

To the weft of this is another {mall river, 
which alfo empties itfelf into the Lake. This 
I termed Strawberry River, from the great 


number. of ftrawberries of a good fize and 


fine flavour that grew on its banks.) > 
The. country from the Ottowaw Lakes to 
‘Lake Superior is in general very uneven and 
thickly covered with woods. The foil in 
fome places tolerably good, in others but 
indifferent. In the heads of the St.:@roix, 
vand the Chipéway Rivers, are exceeding fine 
-fturgeon.): All the wildernefs between, the 
»Mifliffippi-dnd Lake: Superior is called-by the 
Hi 2 Indians 
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Indians the Mofchettoe country, and I 
thought it moft juftly named ; for, it being 
then their feafon, I never faw or ‘felt fo 
many of thofe infeéts in my life, Tt 

The latter end of July I arrived, after. 
having coafted through Weft Bay, at the 
Grand Portage, which lies on the north-weft. 
borders of Lake Superior. Here thofe who. 


go on the north-weit trade, to the Lakes De _ q 


Pluye, Dubois, &c. carry over their canoes. 
and baggage about nine miles, till they come 
to a number of fmall lakes, the waters of 
fome of which defcend into Lake Superior, 
and others into the River Bourbon. Lake 
Superior from Weft Bay to this. place. is 
bounded by rocks, except towards the fouth= 
weft part of the Bay where I firft entered 
it, there it was tolerably level. | | | 
» At the Grand Portage 1s a {mall bay, be- 
fore the entrance of which lies an ifland that 


intercepts the dreary and uninterrupted view 


over the Lake-.which otherwife would have 


prefented:itfelf, and makes the bay ference 
and pleafant. 'Here:I met a large party 6g 


Killiftinoe and Affinipoil Indians; with their 
tefpedctive kings and their families. Ley 


were come to this place .in order to meet the 
mr Bi traders 
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traders from Michillimackinac, who make 
this their road to the north-weft. From them 
I received the following account of the 
Lakes that lie to the north-weft of Lake 
Superior. 

Lake Bourbon, the moft northern of thofe 
yet difcovered, received its name from fome 
French traders who accompanied a party of 
Indians to Hudfon’s Bay fome years ago: 
and was thus denominated by them in ho- 
nour of the royal family of France. It. is 
compofed of the waters of the Bourbon Ri- 
yer, which, as I have before obferved, rifes 
a great way tothe fouthward, not far from 
the northern heads of the Mifiiffippi. 

This Lake is about eighty miles in length, 
north and fouth, and is nearly circular. | It. 
has no very large iflands on it. The land 
on the eaftern fide is very good; and to the - 
fouth-weft there are fome mountains: In» 
many other parts there are barren plains, 
bogs, and moraffes. Its latitude is between 
| fifty-two and fifty-four degrees north, and it 
lies nearly fouth-weft from Hudfon’s Bay. As 
_through its northern fituation the. weather’ 
there is extremely cold, only a few animals 
| are to be found in the-country that borders 
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on it. They gave me but an indifferent, ac- 
count either of the beafts, birds, or? fithes. 
There are indeed fome buffaloes of. a {mall 
fize, which are fat and good about theatter 
end of; the fummer, with a few moofe and 
carriboo deer; however this. deficiency, is 
made up by the furs of every. fort, that, are 
to be met with in great plenty .around the 
Lake. The timber growing here, is. chiefly 
fir, cedar, {pruce, and fome maple... 

_ Lake Winnepeek, or as the French write 
it Lec Ouinipique, which lies neareft to the 
foregoing, is compofed of the fame waters. 
‘It.is in length about.two hundred milesnorth 
and fouth; its breadth has never been pro- 
perly afcertained, but 1s fuppofed) to: be a- 
bout one hundred miles in its widett part. 
This Lake is very full of iflands;. thefe are, 
| however, of no great magnitude, . Many 
confiderable rivers empty themfelves into. it, 
which, as yet, are not diftinguifhed by any — 
names. The waters are ftored with fith, — 
.fuch as trout and fturgeon, and.alfo with 
others of a fmaller kind Bea eae thefe 
Jakes. : av 

The land on. the Pogitel part pat iis @ 
| very ¢ good, efpecially about the entrance of — 
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a largebranch of the River Bourbon which 
flows from the fouthsweft; On this River 
there is a fa@tory that was built by the French 
calied Fort La Reine, to which the traders 
from Michillimackinac refort to trade’ with 
the Affinipoils and Killiftinoes. ‘To ‘this 
place the Mahahs, who inhabit a country 
two hundred and fifty “miles fouth-weft, 
come alfo to trade with them; and bring 
great quantities of Indian corn to’ exchange 
for’ knives, tomahawks, and other “articles. 
‘Thefe people are fuppofed to dwell on fome 
of the branches of the river of theoweft. 
Lake: Winnepeek’ has on’ the north-eatt 
-fome mountains, and on the eaft many’ bar- 
ten plains. ‘The maple or fugar tree grows 
ere in great plenty, ‘and there is likewife 
gathered an’ amazing quantity of rice, which 
proves that grain will flourifh in thefe north- 
‘ern climates as well as in warmer. Buffaloes, 
carraboo, and moofe deer, are numerous’ in 
thefe parts.. The buffaloes of this country 
» differ from thofe that are found more 'té the 
» fouth only in fize; the former being much 
fmaller: juft as the black cattle of the nor- 
 thern pitts of Great Britain differ f from te 
i lif oxen. , is 
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On the ‘waters that fall into this Lake, 
the neighbouring nations take great) nuro+ 
bers of excellent furs. Some of tbefe they: 
carry to the factories and fettlements belong-~_ 
ing to Hudfon’s Bay Company, fituated a+ 
bout the entrance of the Bourbon River: but: 
this they do with relu€iance on feveral ac- - 
counts; for fome of the Affinipoils and, Kil-) 
liftinoes, who ufually.traded with the Com=: 
pany’s fervants, told me, that if they could 
be fure of a conftant fupply of goods from 
Michillimackinac, they would not trade any 
where elfe. They fhewed me fome cloth and 
other articles that they had purchafed at 4 
Hudfon’s Bay, with which they were much  ~ 
diffatisfied, thinking they had been iti 
impofed upon in the barter. 

Allowing that their accounts were true, I _ 
could not help joining in their opinion. But 
this diffatisfation might probably proceed, 
in a great meafure, from the intrigues of the 
Canadian traders: for whilitthe French were — 
in poflefion of Michillimackinac, having ac- . 
quired a thorough knowledge of the trade of 
the north-weft countries, they were employ- 
ed on that account, after the reduétion ‘of Ca- 
nada, by the Englifh traders there, in ‘the 

eftablifnment 
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eftablifhment of this trade with which they 
were themfelves quite unacquainted. . One 
of the methods they tock to withdraw thefe 
Indians from their attachment to the Hud- 
fon’s Bay Company, and to engage their 
good opinion in behalf of their new employ- 
ers, was by depreciating on all occafions the. 
Company's goods, and magnifying the advan- 
tages that would arife to them from traflick- 
ing entirely with the Canadian traders. In 
this they too well fucceeded, and from. this, 
doubtlefs, did the -diflatisfaCion the Affini- 
poils and Killiftinoes exprefled to me, partly 
proceed. But another reafon augmented 
it; and this was the length of their journey 
to the Hudfon’s Bay factories, which, they 
informed me, took them up three months 
- during the fummer heats to go and,return, 
and from the fmallnefs of their canoes they 

could not carry more than a third of the 
beavers they killed. So that it is not to be 
wondered at, that thefe Indians fhould with 
to have traders come to refide among them. 
It is true.that the parts they inhabit are with- 
inthe limits of the Hudfon’s Bay territories, 
but the Company mutt be under the necef- 

fity of winking at an encroachment of this 
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kind, as the Indians: would without doubt 
protect the tradersiwhen among them.» Be+ 
fides, the paffports granted to the traders that 


go from Michillimackinac give them liberty 


to trade to the north-wet about Lake Supe- 
rior; by which is meant Fort La! ‘Reine, 
Lake-‘Winnepeek, or any other parts of the 
waters of the Bourbon River, where’ the 
Couriers de Bois, or Traders may rake it 
moft convenient to refide. 

Lac du Bois, as it is commonly termed by 
the French in their maps, or in Englifh the 
‘Lake of the Wood, is fo called from the mul- 
tiplicity of wood growing on its banks; firch 
as s oaks, pines, firs, {pruce, &e. "This Lake 

lies Ml higher up a’ branch’ of ‘the River 
Bourbon, aan nearly eaft from the fouth end 
of the Lake Winnepeek. It 1s of great depth 
in fome places. Its length from eaft to weft 
about feventy miles, and its greateft breadth 
about forty miles. It has but’ few ‘iflands, 
and thefe of no great magnitude. ‘The fithes, 
fowls, and quadrupeds that are found near it, 


vary but little from thofe of the othér two 
‘lakes.’ A few of the Killiftince Indians fome- 


times encamp on the borders of} it to Ah and 
hunt: | . 
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» This Lake lies in the communication be- 
tween Lake. Superior, and-the: Lakes’ Win- 
nepeek and Bourbon. Its waters. are,-not 
efteemed. quite fo pure as thofe of the other 
lakes, it having, in many places, a ibe 
bottom. 

Lac La Pluye, fo called by the French, in 
Enelith the Rainy Lake, is fuppofed to have 
acquired..this name from the firft travellers, 
that pafled over it, meeting with an uncom- 
mon deal of rain; or,..as fome have affirmed, 
froma mift like rain occafioned by a perpen- 
dicular water-fall that empties itfelf into a ri- 

ver which lies to the fouth- weft. \ 
_., This Lake appears to be divided by an I{th- 
mus, near the middle, into two parts: the 
weit part is called the Great Rainy Lake, the 
ealt, .the,, Little Rainy. Lake, as being the 
leaft- divifion. It hes.a few miles. farther.to 
‘the eaftward, on the fame. branch of, the 
Bourbon, than the laft-mentioned lake, | It 
is in general very fhallow in its depth. ame 
broadeft part of it is not more.than twenty 
miles, its length, including both, about three 
hundred miles. In the weft part the water 
is very clear and good; and fome. excellent 
fifh are taken in it. A great many fowl re- 
fort 
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fort here at the fall of the year. Moofe deer 


are to be found in great plenty, and likewife 


the carraboo; whofe fkin for breeches or 


eloves exceeds by far any other to be met 


with in North-America. The land on the 
borders of this Lake is eftcemed in fome 
places very good, but rather too. thickly co- 
vered with wood. Here refide a confiderable 


band of the Chipeways. 


Eaftward from this Lake lie feveral fmall | 
ones, which extend ina ftring to the great © 
carrying place, and from thence into Lake- 


Superior. Between thefe little lakes are fe- 


veral carrying places, which render the trade, 


to the north-weft difficult to accomplith, and 


exceedingly tedious, as it takes two years to 
make one voyage from Michillimackinat to 


thefe parts. 
‘ Red Lake is.a comparatively fmall lake at 


the head of a branch of the Bourbon River, — 


which is called by fome Red River. Its form 
is neatly round, and about fixty miles in cir- 


cumference, On one fide of it is a tolerable ~ 
large ifland, clofe by which a fmall river en- 
ters. It bears almoft fouth-eaft both from — 


Lake Winnepeek. and from Lake du Bois. 


The parts adjacent are very little known, — 
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or frequented, even by the favages ‘ete 
felves. 

Not far from this Lake, a little to the 
fouth-weft, is another called White Bear 
Lake, which is nearly about the fize of the 
lafi mentioned. The waters that compofe 
this Lake are the moft northern of any that 
fupply the Miffiffippi, and may be called with — 
propriety its moft remote iource. It is fed by 
two or three fmall rivers, or rather. large 
brooks. . 7 | 

A few miles from it, to the fouth-eaft; are 
a great number of {mall lakes, none of which © 
are more than ten miles) in circumference, 

that are called the Thoufand Lakes, . In the 
adjacent country is reckoned the fine? hunt- 
ing for furs of any on this continent; the 
Indians who hunt here feldom returning 
without having their cances loaded as deep 

as they can {fwim. 
Having jut before obferved that this Lake 
Gs the utmoft northern fousce of the Miffiffip- 
) pi, 1 fhall here further remark, that before 
this river enters the Gulph of Mexico, it has 
- not runlefs, through all its meanderings, than | 
three thoufand miles; or, in a ftrait line 
from north to fouth, about twenty degrees, 
which 
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which is nearly fourteen hundred apes 
miles. 

Thefe iniide infordied me, AS. to ane 
north-weft of Lake Winnepeek lies another’ 
whofe circumference vaftly exceeded any they 
had given me an-account of. They deferibe 
it as much larger than Lake Superior.» But 
as it appears to be fo far to the north-weft, I 
fhould imagine that it was not a lake, but 
rather the Archipelago or broken’ waters that 
form the communication between Hudfon’s 
Bay and the northern parts of the: Pacific 
Ocean. : | 
. There are an infinite number of  fmall 
lakes, on the more weftern parts of the weft- 
ern head-branches of the Miffiffippi, as well 
as between thefe and Lake Winnepeek, but 
none of them are large enough to fuppofe ei- 
ther of them to be the lake or- waters: meant 
by the Indians. 

They likewife informed me, that fome of 


the northern branches of the Mefforie and 4 


the fouthern branches of the St. Pierre have 
a communication with each other, except for 
amile; over which they carry their canoes. 
And by. what I could.learn from them, this is 
the roa mad _they take avhen as awat parties 
| make 
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qmake ‘their excurfions upon the Pawnees 
and Pawnawnees, nations inhabiting fome 
‘branchesof the Mefforie River. In the coun- - 
‘try belonging to thefe people it is faid, that 
‘Mandrakes are frequently found, a fpecies of 
root refembling human beings of both fexes ; 
and that thefe are more perfect than fuch as 
are difcovered about the Nile in BS RCe 
Ethiopia. : 

A-little to the north-weft of the heads of 
the Mefforie and the St: Pierre, the Indians 
-further-told’me, that there was a nation’ ‘ra- 
ther fmaller and whiter than the neighbour- 
ing tribes, who cultivate the ground; and (as 
far as 1 could gather from their expreffions) 
-4n fome meafure, the arts. To this account 
_ they added that fome of the nations, who in- 
habit thofe parts that lie to the weft of the 
Shining Mountains, have gold fo plenty a- 
_ mong them that they make their mdft com- 
mon utenfils of it. Thefe mountains (which 
I fhall. defcribe more particularly hereafter) 
divide thé waters that fall into the South 
Sea from thofe that run into the Atlantic. © 
‘The people dwelling near them are fup- 
) potted to-be fome of the different tribes that 
| ona tributary to the Mexican kings, and 
| asin who 
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who fled from their native country to feek 
an afylum in thefe parts, about the time of 
the conqueft of Mexico by the ete 
more than two centuries ago. : 

As fome confirmation of this fuppofition it 
is remarked, that they have chofen the moft: 
interior parts for their retreat, being {till pre- 
pofleffed with a notion that the fea coafts 
have been infefted ever fince with monfters 
vomiting fire, and hurling about thunder and 
lightning; from whofe bowels iffued men, 
who, with unfeen infiruments, or by the 
power of magic, killed the harmlefs Indians 
at an aftonifhing diftance. From) fuch as 
thefe, their fore-fathers (according to a tradi- 
tion among them that full remains unim- 
paired) fled to the retired abodes they now 
inhabit, For as they found that the floating 
monfters which had thus terrified them could 
not approach the land, and’ that thofe who 
had defcended from their fides did not care 
to make excurfions to any confiderable dif 
tance from them, they formed a refolution 
to betake themfelves to fome country, that 
lay far from the fea-coafts, where only they 
could be fecure from fuch diabolical enemies. 
They accordingly fet out with their families, 

a a and 
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and aftera long peregrination, fettled them- 

--felves hear thefe: mountains, where they con- 
‘cluded they had found a dnd of ain fe- 
curity. 

"The Majin 62s) dwelli he on the Bak 
River (whom J have already treated of) are 
likewife fuppofed to be fome ftrol ling band 
from the Mexican countries, But they are 
able to-give only) an imperfé@t account of 
their original refidence. They fay they for- 
_merly came a great way from the weftward, 
and were drivéh by! wars to’ take refuge a 
mong the Naudowefliés; but as they are en- 
tirely ignorant of the arts, or of the value of 
gold; it is rather to be fuppofed; that they 
were driven from their anciént fettlements 
_ by the: above-mentioned emigrants, as’ they 
paffed.on towards their ptefent Habitation.’ 

\/Phefe fappofitions, however, ” may: ‘want 
| lie are i , forthe fimaller tribes of Indians 
are fubjectto fuch various alterations in theit’ 
_ places of abode, from the wars they are con- 
| _tinually engaged in, that it is almoft impofie 
—bleitocafcertain, ‘after half a century, ‘the 
original fituation of any of them. 

“Thatorange of mountains, of sabia sins . 
sSteaieg: Mountains are a part; begin at t Mex. | 

eg | Tyee is ; ICO, 
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ico, and continuing northward on. the, back, 
or to. the eaft of California, feparate the wa- 
sters.of thofe numerous rivers that fall either 


into the Gulph of Mexico, or.the Gulph of 


California. From thence continuing, their 
courfe ftill. northward, between. the fources 
of the Mifliffippi and the rivers that run into 
the South Sea, they appear. to end in about 
forty-feven or forty-eight degrees, of north 
latitude; where a number of rivers arife, and 
empty themfelves either into the South Sea; 
into Hudfon’s Bay, or into the waters that 
communicate between thefe two feas. 
Among thefe mountains, thofe that leito 
the weft, of the River St, Pierre, are called 


the Shining Mountains, from an infinite: 
number. of chryftal ftones, of an: amazing: 
fize, with which they are covered, and: 
which, when the fun fhines full upon, them): 


fparkle fo as to be feen at a very great dif- 
tance. | : 


able intervals, which I believe furpaffes any 


thing of the kind in the other quarters of.) 4 
the globe. Probably in future ages they may,’ 


be 


This extraordinary range of mountains:is” 
calculated to be more than three thoufand- 
miles in length, without any very confider-. 
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be’ found to ‘contain’ more richés im their 
béwels, | than thofe of Indoftan and Malabar, 
‘6r that * are produced on the Golden’ Coaft of 
‘Guinea ; nor will I except even thé Peru- 
ian Mines: To the weit of thefe mountains, 
when explored by future Columbufes or Ra- 
leighs, may be found other lakes, rivers, and 
countries, full fraught with all the ‘necefla- 
ries or luxuries of life; and where future se- 
nerations ‘may find an afylum;, whether 
driven from “their country by the ravages ‘of 
lawlefs tyrants, ‘or by religious’ perfecutions, 
or reluctantly leaving it to remedy the incon- 
veniencies arifing from’a’ fuperabundant in- 
creafe of:inhabitants; whether, TP fay, im- 
pelled by thefe,’ or allured by hopes of com- 
mercial advantages, there is little doubt but 
their expectations will’ be fally gratified in 
thefe rich and unexhaufted climes. | 

But to return to the Aflinipoils and ce 
noes, whom I left at the Grand Portage, and 
from whom I received the: foregoing account 
ofthe lakes that lie to the‘north- wet of this : 
place. | so hoa 
“The traders! we yelgeae being later this 
feafon' than ufual,; and our numbers very con- 
|  fiderable;” fepetherée were ‘more than’ three © 
eC Io hundred 
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hundred of us, the ftock of provifions.we had 
brought with us was. nearly exhaufted, and 
‘we waited with impatience for their arrival. 
~ One day, whillt we were all expreffling our 
withes for this defirable event, and looking 
from an eminence in hopes of feeing them 
_ come over the Lake, the ¢hief prieft belong- 
ing to the band of the Killiftinoes told us, 
that he would endeavour to obtain a confer- 
ence with the Great Spirit, and know. from 
him when the traders would arrive. I paid 
little attention to this declaration, fuppofing 
that it would be productive of fome juggling 
trick, juft fufficiently covered to deceive the 
ignorant Indians. But the king of that tribe 
telling me that it was chiefly undertaken by 
the prieft to alleviate my anxiety, and at the 
fame time to convince me how much intereft 


he had with the Great Spirit, J thought it 


neceflary to reftrain my animadverfions on 


his defign. | 
The following evening was fixed upon for 
this {piritual conference. When every thing 7 

‘had been properly prepared, the king came to © 
me and. led me to a capacious tent, thecover- 
ing of which was drawn up, fo as to render 
what was tranfaciing within vifible to thofe 
| | who 
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who ftood without. - We found the tent fur- 
rounded by a great number of the Indians, 
but we readily gained admiffion, and feated 
ourfelves on fkins laid on the ground for that. 
purpofe. : 

In the centre I obferved that there was a 
place of an oblong fhape, which was com-. 
pofed of ftakes ftuck in the ground, with in- 
tervals between, fo as to form a kind of cheft 
or coffin, large enough to contain the body 
of aman. Thefe were of a middle fize, and 
placed at fuch a diftance from each other, 
that whatever lay within them was readily 
to be difcerned. The tent was perfectly 
iHuminated by a great number of torches 
made of fplinters cut from the pine or birch: 
tree, which the Indians held in their hands. 

In a few minutes the prieft entered; when’ 
an amazing large elk’s fkin being fpread on 
the ground, juft at my feet, he laid himfelf 
down upon it, ‘after having ftripped himfelf’ - 
of every garment except that which he wore 
clofe about his middle, Being now proftrate 
on his back, he firft laid hold of one fide of 
the fkin, and folded it over him, and then 
the other; leaving only his head uncovered. 
"This was no fooner done, than two of the 


young 
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young men who ftood by took ‘about’ pe 
yards of ftrong cord, made alfo of an elk’ 
hide, and rolled it tight round his body, fo 
that he was completely fwathed “within the 
‘kin. Being thus bound up like: an | Egyptian 
Mummy, one took him by the heels, and 
the other by the head, and lifted” him’ over 
the pales into the inclofure. or could’ now 
alfo. difeern him as “plain as I had ‘hitherto 
done, and I took care not to turn my eyes a 
moment from the objeat before me, that I 
might the more readily detest the artifice; ‘for 
fuch I doubted not but that it t would turi 
out to ‘be. | 

pod. he prieft had not lain in ‘this fituation 
more than a few feconds, when he began to 
mutter, * This he continued to do for’ forme 
time, and then by degrees grew louder and 
louder, till at length he {poke articulately ; 
however what he uttered was in fuch a mix- 
ed j Jargon of the Chipeway, Ottawaw, and 
Killiftinoe languages, that I could” Under- 
ftand, but very little of it. Having continued 
in this.tone for a confiderable ‘while; “he- "ae 
laft exerted his voice to its utmoft pitch, fome+ 
times, Taving and Sometimes praying till he 
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had. worked himfelf into fuch an agitation, 
that he foamed at his mouth, : 

After. having remained near three quarters 
of an hour in the place, and continued his 
vociferation with unabated vigour, he feem- 
ed to be quite exhaufted, and remained 
fpeechlefs. Butin an. inftant he fprung upon 
his feet, _notwithftanding at the time he was 
putin, it appeared impoffible for him to move 
either his legs or arms, and fhaking off his 
covering, as quick as if the bands with which 
it had been bound were burned afunder, ‘he 
began to addrefs thofe who flood around | in 
a firm and audible voice. “ My Brothers,” 
faid he, “‘ the Great Spirit has deigned. to 
hold a ‘Talk with his feryant at my earneft 

“ requeft. . He has not, indeed, told me when 
“ the perfons we expect will be here, but to~ 
“ morrow, foon after the fun has reached his 
"  higheft point in the heavens, a canoe will 
<6 arrive, and the people in that me inform 
Us when the traders will come.’ Having 
faid this, he {tepped out of the inclofure, and 
after he had put on his robes, difmiffed the 
affembly.. I own I was. greatly aftonithed at 
what I had feen, but as i obferved that every 


eye qn the company was fixed on me with a 
view 
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view to. difcover. my fentiments, I canta 
concealed every emotion, | 
,.. The next. day the fun thant bash i 
long before noonall the Indians were gather- 
ed together on the eminence that overlooked 
the lake, The old king came to.me and afk- 
ed me, whether I had fo. much confidence in 
what the prieft had foretold, as to join his 
people on the hill, and wait. for the com- 
pletion of it? I told him that I was, at a lofs 
what opinion, to form of the predidtion, but 
that I would readily attend him. On. this 
we walked together to the place where the 
others were affembled. Every eye was again 
fixed by turns on me and on the lake; when 
jatt as the fun had reached his zenith, agree- 
able to what the prieft had foretold, a canoe. 4 
came round a point of land about a league 
diftant. The Indians no fooner beheld it, 
than they fent up an univerfal fhout, and * 
their looks feemed to triumph in the intereft — 
their prieft thus evidently had with the Great | : 
Spirit. 4 
In lefs than an hour the canoe reached the a 
fhore, when I attended the king and chiefs | q 
to, receive thofe who were on board, As | 
foon as the men were landed, we walked all 
tozether® ; 
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‘together to the king’s tent, where according 

to their invariable cuftom we began to {moke}; 
and this we did, notwithftanding our Impa- 
tience to know the tidings they brought, 
without afking any queftions; for the In-- | 
dians are the moft deliberate people in the 
world. However, after fome trivial conver- 
fation, the king enquired of them whether 
they had feen any thing of the traders? 
the men replied, that they had parted from 
them a few days before, and that they pro- 
pofed being here the fecond day from the 
prefent. They accordingly arrived at that 
time greatly to our fatisfaCtion, but more 
particularly fo to that of the Indians, who 
found by this event the importance both of 
their prieft and of their nation, greatly aug- 
mented in the fight of a ftranger. 

This Itory Lacknowledge appears to carry 
with it marks of great credulity in the rela- 
tor. But no one is lefs tinGtured with that 
weaknefs than myfelf, The circumftances 
of it | own are of a very extraordinary na- ' 
ture; however, as I can vouch for their be- 
ing free from either exaggeration or mifrepre- 
fentation, being myfelf a cool and difpaffi- 

‘ onate obferver of them all, I thought it ne- 
ceflary 
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ecfiary to give them to the public. And this 
4: doowithout wifhing to miflead: the judg- 
ent of my readers, or to make any o{uper- 
ftitious impreffions on their minds, but leav- 
ing them to draw from it what conclufions 
they pleafe. 

Ihave already obtaved that the Afinis 
poils, with a party of whom! met'here, are 
a revolted band of the Naudoweflies; who on 
account of fome real or imagined grievances, 
for the Indians in general are very tenacious 
of their liberty, had feparated: themfelves 


from their countrymen, and fought for free- 
dom at the expence of their eafe.. For \the 
country they now inhabit about the borders: 
of Lake Winnepeck, being much; farther, 


north; Is mot: near. .fo fertile -or agreeable as; 


that-they have. relinquifhed. They Sallie 
tain the language and manners of their for~ 


mer. affociates.-.-: 


The rege ae now the neighbours and, 
allies of the Aifinipoils, for they alfo. dwell. 
near the fame Lake and on the waters of the, 
River-Bourbon, appear to have. been. origi-., 
nally a tribe of the Chipéways, as they {peak., 
their language, though in a different dialect, r 


Their nation confifts of about three or four 
hundred 


» 


my 
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uindred warriors, and they feemto be a har- 
dy brave people. Ihave: already given afi 
account of their country when I treated. of 
Lake ‘Winnepeck. As they refide within 
the limitsof Hudfon’s Bay, they generally 
trade at the factories which belong to that 
Company, but, for the reafons mentioned 
before, they frequently: come to the place — 
where I happened to join them, in order to 

meet the traders from Michillimackinac. 

.. The-anxiety [ had.felt on account of the 

traders. delay, was not much alleviated by 

their arrival, I again found. my expectations 

difappointed, for 1 was not able: to! :procure 

the'goods 1 wanted: from any of. them: I 

was therefore obliged to give over my: de- 

figné, and return to the place from whence: 
I firft began my extenfive circuit. I accord- 
ingly took leave of the old king of the Kil-' 
liftinoes, with the chiefs of both bands, and 
departed. This prince was upwards of fixty 

years of age, tall and flightly made, but he: 
carried himfelf very ere. He was of a’ 
courteous, affable difpofition, and treated 
me, as did all the chiefs, with great civi- - 
uty: it 
I obferved 
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l obferved that this people ftill continued 
a cufom, that appeared to have: been une 
verfal before any of them became acquaint= | 
ed with the Manners of the Europeans, that 
of complimenting ftrangers with the com- 
pany of their wives, and this is’ not only 
practifed by the lower ranks, but by the 
chiefs themfelves, who efteem it the preat~ 
eft proof of courtely they can Hg a {thane 
ger. ii 
The beginning of O&ober, after having 
coafted round the north and eaft borders of 
Lake Superior, I arrived at Cadot’s Fort, 
which adjoins to the Falls of St. Marie, and 
is fituated near the fouth-weit corner of it. 

Lake Superior, formerly termed the Upper 
Lake from its northern fituation, is fo called 
on account of its being fuperior in magni- 
tude to any of the lakes on that’ vaft conti- 


nent. It might juftly be termed the Cafpian — q 
of America, and is fuppofed to be the largeft 


body of frefh water on the globe. Its cir- 
cumference, according to the French charts, — 
is about fifteen hundred miles ; but I believe, 
that if it ‘was coafted round, and the ut- 
moft extent of every - bay taken, 1 it would 
exceed fixteen hundred. s 


After 
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After 1 firft. entered it from Goddard’s 
River on the wett bay,- I coafted near twelve 
hundred miles of the north :and»eaft fhores 
of it; and obferved that the greateft part of 
that extenfive track was bounded by rocks | 
and uneven ground, ‘The water in. gefieral 
appeared to lic on a bed of of focks. When 
it. was calm, and the fun’ fhone bright; 
could fit in my canoe, where the depth was 

upwards of fix fathoms, and plainly fee huge 
piles, of ftone. at the bottom, of .different 
fhapes, fome of which appeared .as if they 
were. hewn. The water at this time: was as 
pure and tranf{parent as air; and my canoe 
feemed as if it hung Gatantedl in’ that ele- 
ment, It was PoE ARES to look. attentively 
through this. limpid medium at the rocks be- 
low, without finding, before many minutes 
were .elapfed, your head. {wim,. and your 
eyes no longer able to behold the dazzling 

ei difcovered alfo by accident another ,ex- 
traordinary property in the -waters. of this 
lake. Though it was in the month of. July 
that I. paffed. over it, and the furface of the 
water, from the heat of the fuper-ambient 
air, impregnated, with no fmall degree of 

warmth, 
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warmth, -yet oft letting: down a cup to the 
depth of about a fathom, the water drawn 
from thence was: {o- exceflively cold; that it 
had the fame effea agin ible nite” di 
mouth. as ice. ESI. BOTIHOS 

The fituation of this lake i is pat aty laid 
down ; but from the moft exad obfervations 
FE could make, it lies between forty-fix and 
fifty degrees of north latitude, and between | 
eighty-four and ninety-three degrees of weit 
longitude from the meridian of London. ad 

'There are many iflands in this lake, two 
of which are very large;°and if the land of 
them is proper for cultivation, there appears 
to be fufficient to form on each a confi dera~ 
ble province; efpecially on Ifle Royal, ‘which 
cannot be: lefs than an hundred miles Tong, 
and in many places forty broad, ‘But there 
is no way at prefent of afeertaining the exe. | 
a& leneth or breadth of either. Even the | ; 
French, who always’ kept a {mall fchooner _ 
on this lake whilft they were in pofteffic on ‘obs 
Canada, by which they could’ have made this ; 
difcovery, have only acquired a flight know- 7 
ledge of the external parts of thefe ‘iflands; 
at see they have never  publithed any i 
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_of the.internal, Rite of. them, that. -I nophit 


Bet intelligence of. . 

Nor was | able to. uEaven Sait any’ of the 
tied. which I held with the neigh- 
bouring Indians, that they had ever made any 
fettlements on them, or even landed there in 
their hunting excurfions. .Prom what I could 
gather. by their difcourfe, they . fappofé 
them to have been, from, their. firft. informa= 
tion, the refidence of the Great Spirit; and 
relate many, ridiculous ftories of int 
ment and magical tricks that had. been-expe- 
rienced by fuch as were obliged through 
ftrefs of weather to take fhelter on them. 

One of the Chipéway. chiefs, told me, that. 


fome of . their. people being once driven.on- 
) the ifland of Maurepas, which lies towards- 


the north-eaft part of the lake, found on it. 
large quantities of a heavy fhining yellow. 


fand, that from their defcription muft have. 


been gold duft. Being ftruck with the beau- * 


-tiful appearance of it, in the morning, when - 


they re-entered their canoe, they attempted» 


to bring fome away ; but a fpirit of an amaze - 
ing fize, according to their account fixty feet 


in height, ftrode into the water after: them... 


and commanded them to deliver back what 


they 
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they had taken away. - Terrified at his gi- 
gantic ftature, and feeing that he had nearly 
overtaken them, they. were glad to reftore 
their thining treafure; on which they were 
fuffered to depart without further molefta- 
tion. Since this incident, no Indian that has 
ever heard of it, will venture near the fame 
haunted coaft, Befides this, they recounted 
to me many other ftories of thefe iflands, 

equally fabulous. PLD 1, ite 
The country on the north and eaft parts 
of Lake Superior is very mountainots and 
barren. ‘The weather being intenfely cold in 
the winter,and the fun having but little pow- 
er in the fummer, vegetation. there i$ very 
flow; and confequently but little fruit is to 
be found onits fhore. It however produces 
fome few f{pecies in great abundance. _W hir- 
tle-berries of an uncommon fize, and fine 
flavour, grow on the mountains near the lake 
in amazing quantities ; as do black currants — 
and Bonen? in the fame luxuriant man — 
ner. W4aG % Vote 
But the id paiek ia all the others, 
isa berry refembling a rafberry in its maiiner’ 
of growth, but of a lighter red, and much ) 
larger ; its tafte is far more delicious tham the. — 
fruit 


* 
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fruit | have compared it to, notwithftanding 
that is fo highly efteemed in Europe: it 
gtows on a fhrub of the nature of a vine, 
with leaves fimilar to thofe of the grape; and 
I-am perfuaded that was it tranfplanted into 
a warmer and more kindly climate, it would 

prove a moft rare and delicious fruit. 
_ Two very large rivers empty themfelves 
into this lake, on the north and north-eaft 
fide ; one is called the Nipegon River, or, as 
the French pronounce it, the Allanipegon, 
_ which leads to a band of the Chipéways, in- 
habiting a lake of the fame name, and the 
other is termed the Michipicooton River, the 
- fource of which is fituated towards James’s 
| Bay, from whence there is but a fhort car- 
riage to another river, which empties itfelf 
into that bay, at a fort belonging to the 
Company. It was by this paffage that a party 
of French from Michillimackinac invaded 
the fettlements of that Society in the 
-reign of queen Anne. Having taken and 
| deftroyed their forts, they brought the can- 
non which they found in them to the fortrefs 
| from whence they had iffued: thefe were- 
fmall brafs pieces, and remain there to this 
prefent time; having, through the ufual re- 
K volutions 
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volutions of fortune, returned to the poffef- 
fions of their former mafters. 
‘Not far from the Nipegon is a final) river, 
‘that, juft before it enters the lake, has a 
perpendicular fall from the top of a moun- 


tain, of more than fix hundred feet. Being 
very natr ow, it appears at a diftance like a 


white garter fufpended in the air. | 
- A few Indians inhabit round the eaftern 
borders of this lake, fuppofed to_be the re~ 
mains of the Algonkins, who formerly pof- 
feffed this country, but who have been near- 
ly extirpated by the Iroquois of Canada. 


Lake Superior has near forty rivers that fall 
into it, fome of which are of a confiderable 


fize. On the fouth fide of it is a remark- 


able point or cape, of about fixty miles in- 


length, called Point Chegomegan. It might 


as properly be termed a peninfula, as it is. 


nearly feparated from the continent, on the 
eaft fide, by a narrow bay that extends 
from eaft to weft. Canoes have but a fhort. 
portage acrofs the iflhmus, whereas if they 
coaft it round, the voyage is more than an 
hundred miles. ; 

About that diftance to i weft of ‘the 
cape juft deferibed, a confiderable river: falls’ 
} into 
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into the lake, the head of which is compof-_ 

ed of a great affemblage of {mall fireams, 

This river is remarkable for the abundance of 
virgin copper that is found on and. near its 
banks. A metal which is met with alfo in 
- feveral other places on this coat, I obferved 
that many of the {mall iflands, particularly 
thofe on the eaftern fhores, were covered. 
"with copper ore. They appeared like beds. 
of copperas, of which many tuns lay in a 
| {mall {pace. , 

- Acompany of adventurers from England 
began, foon. after the conqueft of Cana- 
da, to bring away fome of this metal, but 
| the diftrafed fituation of affairs in America 
has obliged them to relinquith their {cheme, 
| It might in future times be made a very ad. 
| vantageous trade, as the metal which coits 
nothing on the fpot, and requires but little 
expence to get it on board, could be con- 
_ yeyed in boats or canoes through the Falls of 
| St. Marie to the Ifle of St. Jofeph, which lies 
; at the bottom of the Straights near the en- 
| trance into Lake Huron; from thence it 
_ might be put on board larger veffels, and in 
: them tran{ported acrofs that lake to the Falls 
of Niagara; there being carried by land a- 
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crofs the Portage, it might be conveyed with- 
out much obitruction to Quebec. The cheap- 
nefs and eale with which any quantity of it 
may be procured, will make up for the 
length of way that it is necefflary to tranf- 
port it before it reaches the fea-coaft, and 
enable the proprietors to fend it to foreiga 
markets on as good terms as it can be ex- 
ported from other countries. | 
Lake Superior abounds with variety of fifh, 
the principal and beft are the trout’ and ftur- 
geon, which may be caught at almoft any. 
feafon in the greateft abundance. The trouts 
in general weigh about twelve pounds, but 
fome are caught that exceed fifty. Befides 
thefe, a {pecies of white fith is taken in great 
quantities here, that refemble a fhad in their 
fhape, but they are rather thicker, and lefs 
bony ; they weigh about’ four pounds each, 
and are of a delicious tafte. The beft way 
of catching thefe fith is with a net; but the 
trout might be taken at all times with the 
hook, There are hkewife many forts of 
fmaller fifhin great plenty here, and which 
may be taken’ with cafe; among thefé “is a 
fort refembling a herring, that are generally 
made ufe of. as'a bait for the trout: Very 
3 Re {mall 
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{mall crabs, not larger than half-a crown 
piece, are found both in this and Lake Mi- 
chegan. 

This lake is as much affected by ftorms as 
the Atlantic Ocean ; the waves runas high, and 
are equally as dangerous to thips. It difcharg- 
es its waters from the fouth-eaft corner, 
through the Straights of St. Marie. At the 
upper end of thefe Straights ftands a fort that 
receives its name from them, commanded by 
Monf. Cadot, a French, Canadian, who be- 
ing proprietor of the foil, is full permitted 
to keep poffeffion of it. Near this fort is a 
very {trong rapid, againft which, though it is 
impoflible for canoes to afcend, yet when 
conducted by careful pilots, they might pafs 
down without danger, 

Though. Lake Superior, as I have before 

obferved, is fupplied by near forty rivers, 
many of which are confiderable ones, yet it 
does not.appear that one- tenth part of the 
waters which are conveyed into it by thefe 
rivers are carried off at this evacuation. How 
fuch a fuperabundance of water can be 2 
pofed of, as:it muft certainly be by ‘fome 
‘means or other, without which the circum- 
ference of the,lake would be continually en- 


larging, 
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lareing, Tknow not: that it dées ‘not ‘empty 
itfelf, ‘as the Mediterranean Sea is fuppofed 
to do, by an under current, which peérpetu- 
ally counteracis that near the furface, is cer- 
tain ; for the ftreatn which falls over the rock 
is not more than five or fix feet in dépth; 
and the whole of it paffés on through the: 
Straights into the adjacent lake; nor i8 it 
probable that fo great a quantity can ‘be’ ab+ 
forbed by exhalations; confequently they 
inuft find a paflaze through fome fubterra- 
nean cavities, deep, unfathomable, and never 
to be explored. | 

The Falls of St. Marie do not defcend ‘per- 
pendicularly as thofe of Niagara or St. An- 
thony do, but confift of a Rapid which con- 
tinues near three quarters of a mile, over 
which canoes well piloted might pats. 

- At the bottom of thefe Falls, nature has 
formed a moft commodious ftation for catch-- 
‘ing the fifh which are to be found there in 
immenfe quantities. Perfons ftanding onthe 
rocks that lie adjacent to it, may také with 
‘dipping nets, about the months of Septem- 
ber and Odtober, the white fith before-men- 
tioned; at that feafon, together with feveral 
other fpecies, they croud up to this {pot in 


fuch 
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fuch. amazing fhoals, that enough may be 
taken to fupply, when properly cured, thou- 
fands of inhabitants throughout the year. 

.. The Straights of St. Marie are about forty 
miles long, bearing fouth-eaft, but varying 
much in their breadth. The current between 
the Falls and Lake Huron is not fo rapid as 
might be expected, nor do they prevent the 
navigation of fhips of burden as far up as 
the ifland of St. Jofeph. 

It has been obferved by travellers that the 
entrance into Lake Superior, from thefe 
Straights, affords one of the moft pleafing 
profpeas in the world. The place in which 
this might be viewed to the greateft advan- 
tage,,is juft at the opening of the lake, from 
swhence/may be feen on the left, many beau- 
tiful little. iflands that extend a confiderable 
.way-before you; and on the right, an agree- 
able fucceflion of {mall points of land, that 
projeQ.a little way into the water, andcon- 
tribute, with the iflands, to render this de- 
dightful bafon (as it might be termed) calm 
atid -fecure ‘from:the ravages of thofe tem- 
-peftuous winds by which the adjoining lake 
‘is frequently troubled. 

| Lake 
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Lake Huron, into which you now enter 
from the Straights of St. Maric, is the next 
in magnitude to Lake Superior. It les be- 
tween forty-two and _ forty-fix degrees of 
noith latitude, and feventy-nine,and eighty- 
five degrees of weft longitude. Its fhape‘is 
nearly triangular, and its circumference about 
one thoufand miles. 

On the north fide of it lies an‘ifland that 
is remarkable for being near a hundred miles 
in length, and no more than eight. miles 


broad. This ifland is known) by, the. name 
~of Manataulin, which; fignifies.sa. Place’ \of 


Spirits, and is confidered by the! Indians’ as 
facred as \thofe already mentioned in n Lake 


Superior, 


About the middle of the fouth-weft fide 
of this lake is Saganaum Bay... The capes 
that feparate this bay from the lake;: are a- 


bout eighteen miles diftant from each other; 


near the .middle of the intermediate {pace 
{and two iflands, which greatly tend) to fa- 
cilitate the paflage of canoes and {mall veffels, 
by affording them fhelter, as without this 
fecurity it would not be prudent. to, venture 
acrofs fo wide a fea; and the coatting round 
the Be would make the voyage long -and 
f€dious. 
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tedious. This bay is about eighty miles 
in’ length, and in general about eighteen Or 
twenty miles broud, Coe 
- Nearly half way between Saganaum Bay 
and the north-weft corner of the lake lies a- 
nother, which is termed Thunder Bay. ‘The 
Indians, who have frequented thefe parts 
from time immemorial, and every European 
traveller that has paffed through it, have 
unanimoufly agreed to call it by this name, 
on account of the continual thunder they 
have always obferved here. The bay is about 
‘hine miles broad, and the fame in length, 
and whilft I was paffing over it, which took 
mé up neat twenty-four hours, it thundered 
and lightened during the greateft part of the 

time to an excefiive degree. 

‘There appeared to be no vifible reafon for 
this that I could difcover, nor is the country 
in ‘general fubje&t to thunder; the hills that 
‘ftood around were not of aremarkable height, 
neither did the external parts of them feem 
to be covered with any fulphureous fubftance. 
But as this phenomenon muft originate from 
‘fome natural caufe, I conjefure that the 
fhores of the bay, or the adjacent mountains, 
‘are either impregnated with an uncommon 


quantity 
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quantity of fulphureous matter, or contain 
fome mental or mineral apt to attra@ ina 
great degree the eledtrical particles that are 
hourly borne over them by the paffant clouds. 
But the folution of this, and thofe other 
philofophical remarks which cafually occur 
throughout thefe pages, I leave to the difcuf- 
fion of abler heads. 

The fifh in Lake Huron are much ae 
fame as thofe in Lake Superior.). Some 
of the land on its banks is very, fertile, and 
proper for cultivation, but in other -parts,it 
is fandy andbarren. The promontory that 
feparates this lake from Lake Michegan,, is 


compofed of avait. plain, upwards of one 


hundred miles long, but varying in its breadth, 


being from ten to fifteen miles.broad. This 
track, as I have before ebferved, is divided 
into almoft an equal portion between the Ot- 
towaw and Chipéway Indians, At the north- 
eaft corner this lake has a communication 
with Lake Michegan, by the Straights, of 
Michillimackinae already defcribed, 

I had like to have omitted a_ very extra- 
ordinary circumftance relative . to »thefe 
Straights. According to. obfervations .made 
by the French, whilft they were in ,poffeffien 

of 
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of the fort, although there is no diurnal flood 
or ebb to be perceived in thefe waters, yet 
from an exa@ attention to their fate, a 
periodical alteration in them has been difco- 
--vered. © It was obferved ‘that they arofe by 
gradual, but almoft imperceptible degrees till 
_ they had reached the height ‘of about three 
feet. ‘This was accomplifhed in feven years 
and a half; and in the fame fpace they as 
gently decreafed, till they had reached theit 
former fituation; fo that in fifteen years they 
had completed this inexplicable revolution. 
At the time was there the truth of thefe ob- 
fervations could not be confirmed by the 
Enelifh, as they had then been only a few 
years in poffeffion of the fort; but they all 
‘agreed that fome alteration in the limits of 
the Straights was apparent. All thefe lakes 
are fo affe@ed by the winds, as fometimes to 
have the appearance of a tide, according as 
they happen to’blow, but this is only tempo- 
vary and partial. 

A great number of the Chipéway Indians 
live feattered around this lake, particularly 
near Saganaum Bay. On its banks are found 
an amazing quantity of the fand cherries, and 
an es adjacent country nearly the fame 
~ fruits 
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fruits as thofe that tow about the other 
lakes, — | 
From the Falls of St. Marie I ‘eifttrely pro- 
ceeded back to Michillimackinac, and arriv- 
ed there the beginning of November 1767, | 
having been fourteen months on this extenfive 
tour, travelled near four thoufand miles, and 
vifited twelve nations of Indians lying to the 
weft and north of this place. The winter 
fetting in foon after my arrival, I was ‘oblig- 
ed to tarry there till the June following, ‘the 
navigation over Lake Huion for large veffels 
not being open, on account of the ice,” till 
that time. Meeting here with fociable com- 
pany, I’pafled thefe months very agreeably, 
and without finding the hours tedious. 

One of my chief amufements was that of — 
fifhing for trouts. Though theStraights were 
covered with ice, we found means to make 
holes thro’ it, and letting down ftrong lines 
of fifteen yards in length, to’ which” were 
fixed three or four hooks baited with: the 
{mall fith before defcribed, we frequently 
caught two at a time of forty pounds weight 
each, but the commen fizeé is from ten’ to 
twenty pounds.” Thefe are moft delicious 
food, ‘The methad of preferving: them dur- 

is ing 
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ing the (ines months the winter generally 
lafts, is by hanging them up in the air; and 
in) one night) they will be frozen ‘fo -hard, 

that they will keep as well as if they, were 
eured with falt. | 3 
~P have only pointed out in the plan of my 
travels the circuit I made from my leaving 
Michillimackinac till I arrived again at that 
fort. .'Thofe countries that lie nearer to the 
colonies have been fo often and fo minutely 
defcribed, that any further account of them 
would be ufelefs. I thall therefore only give 
my readers in the remainder of my journal, as 
Tat firft propofed, a defcription of the other 
great lakes of Canada, many of which I have 
navigated over, and relate at the fame time 
a few particular incidents that I truft will 
not be found ppspplisabls or unentertain- 
ing. 

> In June 1768 I left Michillimackinac, and 
returned in the Gladwyn Schooner, a veffel 
of | about eighty tons burthen, over Lake 
Huron to Lake-St. Claire, where we left the 
fhip, and proceeded in boats to Detroit. 

‘This lake is about ninety miles in circumfer- 
en¢e,-andby the way of Huron River, which 
runs: from-the- fouth corner of Lake Huron, 
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receives the waters of the three great lakes, 
Superior, Michegan, and Huron. Its. form 
is rather round, and in fome places it is deep 
enough for the navigation of large veffels, but 
towards the middle of it there is a bar of fand, 
which prevents thofe that are loaded from 
paffing over it, Such as are in ballaft only. 
may find water fufficient to carry them quite 
through; the cargoes, however, of fuch as 
are freighted muft be taken out, and after 
being tranfported acrofs the bar in boats, re- 
{hipped again. | 

The. river that runs from Lake St. Claire 
to Lake Erie (or rather the Streight, for thus 


it might be termed from its name) is called 


Detroit, which isin French, the Streight. It 
runs nearly fouth, has a gentle current, and 
depth of water fufficient for fhips of confider- 
able burthen, The town of Detroit is fitu- 
ated on the weftern banks of this river, about 

nine miles below Lake St. Claire. | 
Almoft oppofite, on the eaftern fhore, is 
the village of the ancient Hurons: a tribe of 
Indians which has been treated of by fo many, 
writers, that adhering to the reftriGions I have 
laid myfelf under of only. defcribing places and 
people little known, or incidents that have 
pafled 
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paffed unnoticed by others, I fhall omit givy- 
ing a defctiption of them. A miffionary of 
the order of Carthufian Friars, by permifli- 
om of the bifhop of Canada, refides among 
them. 

The banks of the River Detroit, both above: 
and below thefe towns, are covered with fet- 
tlements that extend more thantwenty miles; 
the country being exceedingly fruitful, and 
proper for the cultivation of wheat, Indian 
corn, oats, and peas. It has alfomany {pots 
of fine paiturage; but as the inhabitants, who 
are chiefly French that fubmitted to the En- 
glifh government after the conqueft of thefe. 
parts by General Amherft, are more attentive 
to the Indian trade than to farming, it is but 
badly cultivated. 

The town of Detroit contains upwards of 
one hundred houfes. The ftreets are fome- 
what regular, and have a range of very con- 
venient and handfome barracks, with a {paci- 
ous parade at the fouth end, On the weft 
fide lies the king’s garden belonging to the 
governor, which is very well laid out and kept 
in good order. The fortifications of the town 
confit’ of a ftrong ftockade made of round 
ese min firmly in the eround, and lined 

with 
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with palifades. — Thefe i are defended iby. fome 
{mall baftions, on which are mounted a few 
indifferent cannon of an inconfiderable fize, - 
jutt fufficient for its defence againft ‘the In- 
dians, or an enemy not provided with are 
tillery. | 
The garrifon, in time of peace, confifts 
of two hundred, men commanded by a field 
officer, who ats as chief magiftrate under 
the governor of Canada. Mr, Turnbull, cap- 
tain of the 6oth regiment or Royal Ameri- 
cans, was commandant when I happened to 
be there, This gentleman was defervedly 
efteemed and refpe&ted both by the inhabi- 
tants and traders for the propriety of his con- 
dud ; andl am happy to have an opportuni- 
ty of thus publickly making my acknowledg- 
ments to him, for the civilities I received 
from him during my ftay.. 

In the year 1762, in the month of july 
it rained on this town and the parts adjacent, 
a fulphureous water of the colour and con- 
fiftence of ink ; fome of which being colleét- 
ed -into bottles, and wrote with, appeared 
perfeQly. intelligible on the papery andoan- 
fwered every purpofe of that ufeful:tiquid. 
Soon after, the Indian wars already fpoken 


of, 
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of, broke out in thefe parts. I.mean not to 
fay that this incident was ominous of them, 
notwithftanding it is well known that innu-— 
merable well attefted inftlances of extraordi- 
nary phenomena happening before extraor- 
dinary events, have been recorded in almoft 
every age by hiftorians of veracity; I only re- 
late the circumftance as a faGt of which [| was 
informed by many perfons of undoubted pro- 
bity, and leave my readers, as | have hither- 
to done, to draw their own conclufions from 
it. 

Pontiac, under whom the party that fur- 
prifed Fort Michillimackinac, as related in 
the former: part of this work, aCed, was an 
enterprifing chief or head-warrior of the Mi- 
ames. During the late war between the En- 
glifh and the French he had been a fteady 
friend to the latter, and continued his inve- 
teracy to the former even after peace had 
been concluded between thefe two nations. 
Unwilling to put an end to the depredations 
he had been fo long engaged in, he colleed 
an army of confederate Indians, confilting of 
the nations before enumerated, with an inten- 
tion to renew the war. However, iniftead 
of openly attacking the Englith fettlements, 
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he laid a fcheme for taking by furprize thofe 
forts on the extremities which thew h had nie 
gained poffefion of, 

-How. well the ne: he perched: to mat 
Bost Michillimackinac fucceeded, the reader 
already Knows. To get-into his; hands; De- 
troit, .a place of greater confequence, and 
much better guarded, required greater, refo- 
lution, and more confummate art, He. of 
courfe took the manayement of this expediti- 
on on himfelf, and drew near it with the 
principal body of his troops. ‘He was how- 
ever prevented from carrying his defigns into 
execution by.an apparently trivial andu nfore- 
feen circumftance, On fuch does the fate of 
mighty Empires frequently depend! 

The town of Detroit, when Pontiac form- | 
dl his plan, was garrifoned by about three, 
bundred men commanded by Major Glaawyn, | 
a gallint officer. As at that time every ape" 
pearance of war was at an end, and the In-. 
dians feemed to be ona friendly footing, Pon- A 
tiac approached the Fort without exciting : 
any fufpicions in the breaft of the governor 
or the inhabitants. He encamped at a little 
di ftance. from it, and fent to let the com-_ 


mandant know that he was come ‘to. trade ; 3 ¥ 
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and being defirous of brightening the chain of 
peace between the Englifh and his nation, 
defired that he and his chiefs might be admit- 
ted to hold a council with him. The gover- 
nor ftill unfufpicious, and not in the leaft 
doubting the fincerity of the Indians, grant- 
ed their general’s requeft, and fixed on the 
next morning for their reception, | 
“The evening of that day, an Indian wo- 
man who had been employed by Major Glad- | 
wyn to make him a pair of Indian fhoes, out 
of curious elk-{kin, brought them home. The 
Major was fo pleafed with them, that, in- 
tending thefe as a prefent for a friend, he or- 
dered her to take the remainder back, and 
make it into others for himfelf. He then 
direGted his fervant to pay her for thofe fhe 
had done, and difmiffed her. ‘The woman 
went to the door that led to the ftreet, but. 
no further; fhe there loitered about as if fhe 
had not finifhed the bufinefs on which fhe 
came. A fervant at length obferved her, and 
afked her why fhe ftaid there; fhe gave him, — 
however, no anfwer. 

‘Some fhort tine after, the governor him- 
felf faw her; and enquired of his fervant . 
what regkes aa her ftay. Not being able 
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to get a fatisfatory anfwer, he ordered the 
woman tobe called'in’ ‘When fhe’came in- 
to his prefence he defired to Know what was 
the reafon of her’ loitering about, ‘and ‘not 
haftening home’ before the gates were fhut, 
that the might complate in due time the work 
he had ‘given her to do. She told him), after 
much hefitation, that as he had always be- 
haved with great goodnefs towards her, fhe 
was unwilling to take away the remainder of 
the fkin, becaufe he put fo greata value up+ 
ont; and yet had not been able to ‘prevail 


upon herfelf to tellshim fo. He then ‘afked © 


her, why fhe was more reluciant to do fo now, 
than fhe had been when fhe made the former 
pair. With increafed reluCtance fhe anfwer- 
ed, that fhe never fhould be able to bring 
them back. 

His curiofity being now excited, he infifted 
on ber difclofing to him the fecret that feem- 
ed to be'ftruggling in her bofom for utterance. 
At latt, on receiving a promife that the intel- 
ligence fhe was about to give him fhould not 
turn to her prejudice, and that if it appeared 
to be beneficial fhe fhould be rewarded for it, 


fhe informed him, that at the council to be - 


held with the Indians the ieeagaeas oe Pon- 
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tiac and. his chiefs,intended to murder him ; 
and. after having maffacred the .garnifon and 
inhabitants, to plunder the.town. ...That for 
this: purpote all the chiefs who,were te be ad- 
- mitted, into. the council-room had.cut their 
guns fhort, fo that they, could: conceal .them 
under, their blankets; with which,, at a fig- 
nal given by, their general on delivering the 
belt, they were all te rife up, and inflantly 
to fire'on him and his attendants. Having 
effeGted :this they were: immediately to rufh 
into the town, where: they would find'them- 
felves fupported by.a great number,of their 
warriors, that were to| come, into it, during 
the fitting of the council, under pretence of 
trading, but, privately. armed, in) the, fame 
manner, Having gained from the.womav 
every neceflary particular,relative to the: plot, 
andalfo. the means by which fhe acquired a 
knowledge of them, he difmified her with 
injunctions of fecrecy, and a promife of ful- 
filling. en his part with punctuality the en- 

gagements he had entered into. 
| The intelligence the governor had fog te- 
Ta gave him great uneafinefs;, and he 
immediately, confulted the officer who was 
next to him in command on the fubje@t. But 
that 
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that gentleman confidering the:informationas 
a ftory invented for fonie artful purpofes, ad- 
vifed him to pay no attention to it.’ This 
conclufion however had happily no weight 
with him. He thought it prudent to cont 
clude it to be true, till he was convineed , 
that it was not fo; and therefore, ‘without 


revealing his fufpicions to any other perfon, | 


he took every needful precaution ‘that’ the 
time would admit of. He walked round the 
fort during the whole night, and! faw him- 
felf that every centinel was on duty, and — 
€very weapon of defence in proper order, 

As he traverfed the ramparts which lay 
neareft to the Indian camp, he heard them in 
high feftivity, and, little imagining that their 
plot was difcovered, probably pleafing them- 
felves with the anticipation of their! fuccefs, 
As foon as the morning dawned, he ordered 
all the garrifon under arms; and then ims 
parting his apprehenfions to a few of the 
principal officers, gave them fuch directions 
as he thought neceffary. At the fame time 
he fent round to all the traders, to inform 
them, that as it was expected a great number: 
of Indians would enter the town! that'day; 
who might be inclined to plunder, :he defired 

they 
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they would have their.arms ready, and repel 
every attempt of that lind. WS poss 
About ten o’clock, Pontiac and. his chiefs 
atrived ; and were conducted to the council- 
chamber where the governor and his principal 
officers, each with piftols in their belts, await- 
ed.hisarrival, As the Indians paffed on, they 
could not help obferving that a greater num- 
ber of troops than ufual, were drawn. up on 
the parade, or marching about. No fooner 
were they entered, and feated on the {kins 
prepared. for them, than, Pontiac afked the 
governor on, what occafion his young men, 
meaning the foldiers, were thus drayn up, 
and parading the ftreets. He received for 
anfwer, that it was-only intended to, keep 
them perfect in their exercile. | | | 
-'TherIndian chief-warrior now began. his 
fpeech, which contained the ftrongeft profef- 
fions of friend{fhip and good-will towards the 
Englifh; and when he came to the delivery of 
the belt of wampum, the particular mode of 
which; according to the woman's information, 
be the fignal for his chiefs to fire, the 
governor and. all, his attendants drew their 
fwords: hulf-way out of their feabbards; and, 


the: foldiers at the fame inftant made a clatter-, 
ing 


was to: 
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ing with their arms before the doors, ‘whiely 
had been‘ purpofely left open: Pontiac,though 
one of the boldeft of men, immediately turns 
ed pale, and trembled; and inftead’ of giving 
the belt in the manner propofed, delivered it 
according tothe ufual way. His chiefs,’-who 
had impatiently expefeéd the fignal,’ looked 
at each other with aftonifhment, but conti- 
nued quiet, waiting the refult. 

The governor in his turn made a’fpeech, 
but inftead of thanking the great warrior for 
the profeffions of frietidfhip he had jut utter- 
ed, he accufed him of being''a ‘traitor. ‘He 
told him that the Enelifh, who knew évery 
thing, ‘were convinced of his treachery and 
villainous defigns; and as a proof that’ they 


were well acquainted with his moft: fecret — 


thoughts and intentions, he fteppedxtowards 
«the Tudian chief that fat neareft:to im, and 
drawing afide his blanket difcovered the fhort- 
ened firelock. ‘This entirely diiconcerted: the 

Indians, and fruftrated their defigny | 
He then continued to tell thent, that-as he 
had given his word at the time’ theydefired 
an audience, that their perfons.fhould be fafe, 
he would hold his promife inviolable, though 
“they fovlittle deferved' iti: However she .ad- 
| ) vifed 
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vifed.them-to make the beft of their way out 
of the fort, left his young men, on being ac- 
quainted. with their treacherous petipine: 
fhould ;cut every one of them. to -pieces. 
Pontiac endeavoured to contradict the accu- 
fationpand to make excufes for his fufpicious 
conduct ;.but the governor, fatisfied of the 
fality of his, proteftations, would. not 
liften to him. | The Jadians immediately left 
the fort, but inftead of being fenfible of the 
governors generous behaviour, they threw 
off: the niafk, and ‘the next, day, made) a, re- 
sail attack uponoit. ne 
eo Major Gladwyn) has not uate cenfure 
for this miftaken lenity, for probably had he 
vkeptia few of the. principal chiefs /prifoners, 
whilfhehad them: in his power, he might 
‘Hhavebeen able to have brought: the. whole 
-eonfederacy to terms, and have prevented a 
war. But he atoned for this overfight, by 
the gallant defence he made for more’ tham a 
year, amidit a variety of difcouragements. 

During that period fome very, fmart; fkir- 
,omifhgs-happened between the beflegers and 
the, garrilon, of which the following was the 
principal and moft bloody. Captain Delzel, 
ja brave officer, prevailed on the governor to 
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give him the command of about two hun: 


dred men, andto permit him to attack the 


enemy’s camp. This being complied with, 
he fallied from the town before’ day-break, 
but Pontiac, receiving from fome of his fwift 
footed warriors, who were conftantly employ- 
ed in watching the motions of the garrifon, 
timely intelligence of their defign, he col- 
lected together the choiceft of his troops, and 
met the detachment at fome diftance from 
his camp, near a place fince called Bloody- 
Bridge... As the Indians were vaftly fuperior 
in numbers to captain Delzel’s party, ‘he was 
{oon overpowered and driven back: Being 


now nearly furrounded, he made a-vigorous: 


effort to regain the bridge he had juft.crofied, 
by which alone he could’ find a retreat; but 


in doing this he loft his life, and many of: 


his men fell with him. However, Major Ro- 


gers, the fecond in command, affifted by Lieu- - 
tenant Breham, found means to draw off the~ 
fhattered remains of their little army, and- 


condu€ted them into the fort. 


Thus confiderably reduced, it was with. 
difficulty the major could defend the town $4 
notwithftanding which, he held out -againit» 
the Indians ‘till he was relieved, as after this” 


they 
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“they made but few-attecks:on the place, and 
only! continued to blockade it. ba) 
"The Gladwyn Schoonet (that in which I 
afterwards took my paflage from Michillimac- 
kinac to(/Detroit, and which I fince learn was 
loft with all her crew on the Lake Erie, 
through; the obftinacy:of the commander, 
who could not be prevailed upon to take in 
fufficient balleft) arrived about this time near 
the town with a re-inforcement and neceflary 
fapplies. »-But before this veffel could: reach 
the place of its deftination, it was moft vi- 
goroully attacked by a detachment from: Pon- 
tiac’s:army> "The Indians furrounded it in 
their canoes; and made great havock among 
the’trew! At length the captain of the: 
fehooner with a confiderable numberof his. 
men being killed, and the favages beginning 
toclimb up its fides from every quarter, the 
lieutenant (Mr. Jacobs, who afterwards com-* 
manded, and was loft in it) being determin-- 
ed that the ftores fhould not fall into othe 
enemy's hands, and feeing no other alterna- 
tive; ordered the gunner to fet fire to the 
powder: room, and blow the fhip up. This 
orderavas on ‘the point of being executed, 
when a-chiefof the Hurons, who underftood 
: the 
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the Englifh language, gave out.to hisfriends 
the intention of the commander, On receiv. 
ing this intelligence the Indians hurried down. 
the fides of the {hip with the greateft, preci- 
pitation, and got as far from it as poflible; 
whilft the commander immediately, took ad- 
vantage of their confternation, and arrived 
without any further obftruQion at the towns, 
‘This feafonable fupply gave the garrifon 
frefh fpirits;, and Pontiac being now. con- 
vinced,that it would not be in his power .to 
reduce. the place, propofed. an. accommoda- 
tion; the governor wifhing as much to- get rid 
of fuch troublefome enemies, who. obftrud- 
ed the intercourfe of ‘the traders with the 
neighbouring nations, liftened to, his propo- 
fals,,, and having procured advantageous 
terms, agreed to a peace. The Indians, foon — 
after feparated, and returned to their. diffe- 
rent provinces ; nor have they fince thought 
proper to difturb, at leaft in any great RBI 

the tranquillity of thefe parts. 3 
Pontiac henceforward feemed to have laid 
afide the animofity he had hitherto borne to- 
wards the Englifh, and apparently becaine ~ 
their zealous friend. ‘To reward this new 
attachment, and to infure a continuance of 
it, 
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it, government allowed hima handfome pen- 
fioi? ‘But his reftlefs and intriguing fpirit 
would not fuffer him to be grateful for this 
allowance, ‘and his conduct at length Srew 
fufpicions; fothat going, in the year 1767, 
to hold@’@ council in the country of the Hli- 
nois, a faithful Indian, who was either com— 
miffioned by one of the Englifh governors, or 
inftigated by the ‘love he bore the Englifh 
nation) attended him as a fpy; and being 
convincéd'from the fpeech Pontiac made in 
the council that he ftill retained his former 
prejudices againft thofe for whom he now 
profeffed'a friendthip, he plunged his knife 
into his heart, as foon as he had done {peak- 
ig, and laid him dead on the fpot. 

But! to return from this digreffion, 

Lake Erie receives the waters by which it 
ig fapplied from the three great lakes; through 
the Straights of Detroit, that lie atits north- 
weft corner. This lake is fituated between 
forty-one and forty-three degrees of north 
latitude, and between feventy-eight and. 
cighty-three degrees of, weit longitude. It 
ig near three hundred miles long from eaft to 
weft, and about forty in its broadeft part: 
and a remarkable long narrow point ties on 
a | its 
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its north fide, that projects for feveral miles 
into the lake towards the fouth-eaft, °° 

‘There are feveral iflands near the weft end 
of it fo infefted with rattle-fnakes, that it is 
very dangerous to land on them. It is im- 
poflible that any place can produce a greater 
‘number of all kinds of thefe reptiles than 
this does, particularly of the waterifnake, 
The lake is covered near the banks of the 
iflands with the large pond-lily; the leaves of 
which lie on the furface of the water ‘fo thick, 
as to cover it entirely for many acres ‘toge- 
ther ; and’on'each of thefe lay, when'T paf= 
fed over it, wreaths of water-{nakes -bafking* | 
in the fun; which amounted to mvriads. ) 

The moft remarkable of the different f pes" 
cies that infeft’ this ‘lake; as’ the: hiffin'g- ; 
fnake; which is of the fmall fpeckied kind,’ 
and about eighteen inches long. ' When any* 
thing approaches it, it flattens itfelf in a mo- 
ment, and its fpots, which are of various” 
dyes, become vifibly brighter through’ rage’: * 
at the fame time it blows from its mouth with 
great force a fubtile wind, that-is reported 
to be of a naufeous fmell; and if drawn in’ — 
with the breath of the unwary travelle®, will * 
infallibly. bring on a decline, that in a few _ 

months 
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months muft prove mortal, there being. no 
remedy yet difcovered which can countera@ 
its baneful influénce. 

- The ftones and pebbles on the: ae of 
this lake) are.moft of them tinged, in. a greater 
or lefs degree, with {pots that refemble brafs 
in their colour, but which are of a fulphu- 
reous. nature. Small pieces, about the fize of 
hagzle-nuts,of the fame kind of ore are found 
on the fands that lie on its banks, and under 
the. water. 

The navigation of this lake is efteemed 
more dangerous than any of the others on 
account of many high lands that lie on the 

‘borders of it, and project into the water ina. 
perpendicular direction for many miles toge- 
ther; fo that whenever fudden ftorms. arife, 
canoes and boats are frequently loft, as there 
is no place for them to find a fhelter. 

This lake difcharges its waters at the 
north-eaft end, into the River Niagara, which 
runs north and fouth, and is about thirty- 
fix miles in length; from whence it falls into 
Lake Ontario. At the entrance of this river, 
on its.eaftern fhore, lies fort Niagara; and, 
about eighteen miles further up, thofé re- 

markable 
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markable Falls which are efteemed one of the 
moft extraordinary produtions of nature at 
prefent known. } 

As thefe have been vifited by fo many 
travellers, and fo frequently defcribed, I fhall 
omit giving a particular defcription of them, 
and only obferve, that the waters by which 
they are fupplied, after taking their rife near 
two thoufand miles to the north-weift, and 
pafling through the Lakes Superior, Miche- 
gan, Huron, and Erie, during which they 
have been receiving conftant accumulations, 
at length rufh down a ftupendous precipice 
of one hundred and forty feet perpendicular ;: 
and in a ftrong rapid, that extends to the dif-._ 
tance of eight or nine miles below, fall 
nearly as much more: this River foon after: 
empties itfelf into Lake Ontaric. . 

The noife of thefe Falls might be heard 
an amazing way. Icould plainly diftinguith 
them in a calm morning more than twenty, 
miles.. Others have faid that at a particular 
time, and when the wind fits fair, the found. 
of them reaches fifteen leagues. 4 

The land about the Falls is exceedingly , | 
hilly and uneven, but the greateft part. of, 

that 
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that on the Niagara River is very good, efpe- 
cially for grafs and pafturage, 

Fort Niagara ftands nearly at the entrance 
of the weft end of Lake Ontario, and on the 
eaft part of the Straights of Niagara. It was 
taken from the French in the year 1759 by 
the forces under the command of Sir William 
Johnfon, and at prefent is defended by a 
confiderable garrifon. 

Lake Ontario is the next, and leaft of the 
five great lakes of Canada. Its fituation is 
between forty-three and forty-five degrees. 
of latitude, and between feventy-fix and 
feventy-nine degrees of weft longitude. The 
form of it is nearly oval, its greateft length 
being from north-eaft to fouth-weft, and in 
circumference about fix hundred miles. Near 
the fouth-eaft part it receives the waters of 
the Ofwego River, and on the north-eaft dif- 
charges itfelf into the River Cataraquit. Not 
far from the place where it iffues, Fort Fron- 
tenac formerly ftood, which was taken from 
the French during the laft war, in the year 
_ 758, by a fmall army of Provincials under 

Colonel Bradftreet. 
At the entrance of Ofwego River ftands a 


fort of the fame name, garrifoned only at 
M | poe prevent 
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prefent by an inconfiderable party. /Tnis fort 
was\taken in the year 1756 by the Frenchy 
when a great part of the garrifon, which con- 
fifted.of the late Shirley’s and’ Pepperil’s ‘re= 
giments, were maffacred in cold blood by the 
favages: 


In Lake Ontario are taken many forts of 


fifh, among which isthe Ofwego Bafs, of an — 


excellent flavour, and weighing about three 
or four pounds. There is alfo a fort:called the 
Cat-head or Pout, which are in general ‘very 
‘large, fome of them weighing eight. or ten 
pounds; and they,are efteemed.a) rare 7 
when properly drefled., 19ST 
On the north-weit parts of this iia and 
to the fouth-eaft of Lake Huron, is, a tribe 
of Indians called the Miffifauges, whofe town 
is denominated Toronto, from the. lake on 
which it lies, but they are not. very nume- 
rous. The country about Lake Ontario, ef- 
pecially the more north and eaftern parts, is 
compofed of good Jand, and in: time may 
make very, flourifhing fettlements. |: 
.,Ehe-Oniada Lake, fituated near, the, head 
of the River Ofwego, receives the waters of 
Wood-Creek, which/takes its! rife onot: far 
from the Mohawks River, | 'Thefevtwo'liexfo 
adjacent to each other, that a junction is ef- 


fected 
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fected by fluices at Fort Stanwix, about twelve 
miles from the:mouth of the former: ‘This 
lake: isabout thirty miles long frome eaft:to 
weft, and near fifteen broad. ‘The country: 
around it belongs to the Oniada Indians... 

Lake Champlain, the next in fize to‘Lake 
Ontario, and which lies nearly eat: from ‘it, 
is about eighty miles in length, north and 
fouth, and in its broadeft part fourteen. ~It 
is well ftored with fith, and the lands: that 
lie-on all fs borders of it, or about its rivers, 
very good, 

Lake’ George, formerly called by ‘tig 
French Lake St. Sacrament; lies to the’ fouth- 
weft of the laft-mentioned Lake, and ‘is’ a- 
Bout thirty-five miles long from north- eaft to 
fouth-weft, but of no great breadth, The 
country around it is very mountainous, ‘but 
in the'vallies the land js tolerably good. 

~ When thefe two lakes were fir difcovér. 
ed, they were’known by ‘no other nanie thai 
that of the Iroquois Lakes, and I believe 
in the firft plans taken of thofe parts were 
fo denominated, > ‘The Indiins alfo that were 
then called the Iroquois, are fince known by 
the name of: the Five Mohawk Nationspand 
le: Mohawks-of C anada ‘In. the late war, 

“eM 2 ES 0 »:the 
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the former, which confift of the Onondagoes, 
the Oniadas, the Senecas, the ‘Tufcarories, 
and the Iroondocks, fought on the fide of the 
Englith: the latter, which are called the 
Cohnawahgans, and St. Francis Indians, join- 
ed the French. 

A vaft tra@of land that lics between the 
two lafi-mentiond lakes and Lake Ontario, 
was granted in the year 1629 by the’ Ply- 
mouth Company, under a patent they had: 
received from King James I. to Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, and to Captain John Mafon, 
the head of that family, afterwards diftin- 
guifhed from others of the fame name by the 
Mafons of Connecticut. The countries fpe- 
cified in this grant are faid to begin ten miles 
from the heads of the rivers that run from 
the eaft and fouth into Lake George and 
Lake Champlain ; and continuing from thefe 
in a direct line weftward, extend to the mid- . 
dle of ‘Lake Ontario; from thence, being 
bounded by the Cataraqui, or the river of 
the Iroquois, they take their courfe through 
Montreal, as far as Fort Sorell, which lies 
at the junction of this river with the Rich- 
lieu ; and from that point are inclofed by the 
laft-mentioned river till it returns back to the 
two > Takes. 


“This 
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This immenfe fpace was granted, by ‘the 
name of the Province of Laconia, to the a- 
forefaid gentlemen, on fpecified conditions, 
and under certain penalties; but none of 
thefe amounted, in cafe of omiffion in the 
fulfilment of any part of them to forfeiture, 
a fine only could be exatted. 

On account of the continual wars to which 
thefe parts have been fubjed, from their fitu- 
ation between the fettlements of the Englith, 
the French; and the Indians, this grant has 
been fuffered to lie dormant by the real. pro- 
ptietors. . Notwithftanding which, feveral 
towns have been fettled fince the late war, 
on the borders of Lake Champlain, and grants 
made to different people by the governor of 
New York of part of thefe territories, which 
ate now become annexéd to that province. 

There are a great number of lakes on the 
north of Canada, between Labtador, Lake 
Superior, and Hudfon’s Bay, but thefe are 
comparatively fmall, As they lie out of the 
track that I purfued, I thall only give a fumes 
mary account of them, ‘The moft. wefterly 
ef thefe are the Lakes Nipifing ‘and Tamif- 
caming... "The firft lies: ,at. the head. of.,the 
Vrench river, and runs into Lake. Huron; 
wie i the 
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the other on the Ottawaw River, which emp- 
tics itfelf into the Cataraqui, at Montreal; 
Thefe lakes are each about one “hundred 

rmiles’ in circumference. tere 
The next is Lake Miftaffin, on the Shedd 
of Rupert’s River, that falls into James's Bay. 
This lake is fo irregular from the large points 
of land by which it is interfeXed on every 
fide, that it is difficult either to defcribe its 
fhape, or to afcertain its fize. It however 
appears on the whole to be more than two 

hundred miles in circumference. | 
Lake St. John, which is about eighty miles 
round, and of a circular form, lies onthe 
‘Saguenay River, directly north of Quebec, 
and falls into the St. Lawrence, fomewhat 
north-eaft of that city.” Lake Manikouagone 
‘lies near the head of the Black River, which 
| empties itfelf into the St. Lawrence to the 
eafiward of the laft-mentioned river, near the 
~coaft of Labrador, and is about: fixty miles 
in circumference. Lake Pertibi, Lake Winck- 
tagan, Lake Etchelaugon, and Lake »Pape- 
“noua gane, with a number of other fmall lakes, 
lie near the heads of the Buftard’River to the 
: north of the St. Lawrence. Many others, 
| which it is unneceffary to particularize ‘here, 
are 
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are alfo found between the. Lakes. Huron 
and Ontario. . 

-The-whole of thofe.], have enumerated, 
amounting to upwards of twenty, are within 
the limits of Canada; and from this account 
it might be deduced, that the northern parts 
of. North America, through. thefe numerous 
inland feas, contain a greater quantity of 
water than any other quarter of the globe. 

An O@ober 1768 I arrived at Botton, hay- 
dng been abfent.from it, on this expedition 
two years and five months, and during that 
time travelled near, feven thoufand miles, 
-From thence, as foon as I had properly di- 
gefted my journal and. charts, I. fet out for 
England, to communicate the difcoveriés I 
had made, and to render them beneficial to 
the kingdom. But the profecution.. of, my 
plans for, reaping thele advantages haye_hi- 
.therto, been obftructed by the unhappy divi- 
. fions that have been fomented between Great 
_Britain, and the Colonies by their mutual 
enemies, | Should. peace once more be reftor- 
ced, I doubt not but.that the county ies I have 
~defcribed will prove.a more abundant fource 
-of ‘riches tothis naiion thameither its E Ea aft or 
WeftIndian fettlements;. and! thall not only 
pride 
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pride myfelf, but fincerely rejoice in Beltie 
the means of pointing out to it fo valuable 
an acquifition. i Bh 

I cannot conclude the account of my €X- 
tenfive travels, without exprefling my grati- 
tude to that beneficent Being who invifibly 
prote@ed me through thofe perils which un- 
avoidably attend fo long a tour among fierce 
and untutored favages. | 
- At the fame time let me not be accufed of 
vanity or prefumption, if I declare that the 
motives ‘alledged in the Introduction of this 
work, were not the only ones that induced 
me to engage in this arduous undertaking. 
My views were not folely confined to the 
advantages that might accrue, either to my- 
felf, orthe community to which I belonged ; 
but nobler purpofes 8 behest: principally 
to uree me on. 

The confined ftate, both with fala to 
civil and religious improvements, in which fo 
many of my fellow creatures remained, a-~ 
roufed within my bofom an irrefiftible incli-” 
nation to explore the almoft unknown regions 
which ‘they inhabited; and, asa preparatory — 
itep towards the introduCtion’of more polifh- 


ed manners, and more ‘humane fentiments, ~ 
| to 
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to gain a knowledge of theif iiiik cuf- 
toms, and principles, 

I confefs that the little benefit £60 many 
of the Indian nations have hitherto received 
from their infercourfe with thofe who deno- 
minate themfelves chriftians, did not tend’ te 
encoutage my charitable purpoles ;, yet, as 
thany, though not the génerality, might re- 
céive fotne benefit from the introduction a- 
mong them of the polity and religion of the 
Europeans, without retaining only the: er- 
rors or vices that from the depravity and 
pervetfion of their profeflors are unhappily 
attendant on thefe, I determined to oe 
vere. 

Nor could. I flatter myfelf that I fhould be 
able to .accomplifh alone this great defign ; 
however, 1 was willing to contribute as'much 
as lay in my power towards it. In all public 
undertakings would every one do this, and 
furnith with alacrity his particular fhare. to- 
wards it, what ftupendous works might not 
be completed! 

It is true that thedndians are not without 
fome fenfe of religion, and fuch as. proves 
that, they .worthip the Great Creator. with ,a 
degree of purity unknowa, to, nations .who 

have 
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have greater opportunities of improvement; 
but their religious principles are far from be- 
ing fo faultlefs as defcribed by a learned wri- 
ter, or unmixed with opinions and ceremo- 
nies that greatly leffen their excellency in this 
point. So that could the dotrines of genu- 
ine and vital chniftianity be introduced among 
them, pure and untainted as it flowed from 
the lips of its Divine Inftitutor, it, would 
certainly tend to clear away that fuperfti- 
tious or idolatrous drofs by which the rati- 
onality of their religious tenets are obfcured, 
Its mild and beneficent precepts would like- 
wife conduce to foften their implacable dif 
pofitions, and to refine their favage manners ; 
anevent moft defirable ; and happy fhall I 
efteem myfelf if this publication. fhall prove 
the means of pointing out the path. by which 
falutary inftruétions may be conveyed to 
them, and the converfion, Shonahd. but. of 
a few, be the confequence. ay 
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CH AP T'E R ’T,. 
Of their OR ALiG DNs 


HE means by which America received 

its firft inhabitants, have, fince the 
the timé ‘of its difcovery by the Europeans, 
been the fubje&t of numberlefs difquifitions, 
Was I to endeavour to colle@ the different 
opinions and, reafonings of the various..wri- 
ters that have taken up the pen in defence 
of their conjectures, the enumeration would 
much exceed the bounds I have prefcribed 
myfelf, and oblige me to be lefs explicit on 
points of greater moment. 


From 
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From the obfcurity in which this debate 
is enveloped, through the total difufe of let- 
ters among every nation of Indians on_ this 


extenfive continent, and the uncertainty of » 


oral tradition at the diftance of fo many 
ages, I fear, that even after the moft minute 
inveftigation we fhall not be able to fettle it 
with any great degree of certainty. And 
this apprehenfion will receive additional force, 
when it is confidered that the diverfity of 
language which is apparently diftinc be- 
tween moft of the Indians; tends to afcertain 
that this population was not effected from 
one particular country, but from feveral 
neighbouring ones, and completed at diffe- 
rent periods, » 

» Moft of the hiftorians or travellers that 
have treated on the American Aborigines dif 
agteé in their fentiments relative to them. 


Many of the ancients are fuppofed to have 


known that this quarter of the globe not 


only exifted, but alfo that it was inhabited. 
Plato in his Timeus has afferted, that be- 
yond the ifland which he calls Atalantis, and 


which according to his defcription was fitu- 


ated in the Toe Ocean, there were a great 
| “number 
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number of other iflands. and behind thofe a 
vaft continent. 

Oviedo, a celebrated Spanifh author of a 
much later date, has made no feruple. to 
affirm that the Antilles are the famous Hef- 
perides fo often mentioned by the poets; 
which are at length reftored to the kings 
of Spain, defcendents of King Hefperus, 
who lived upwards of three thoufand years, 
ago, and from whom thale iflands received 

their name. 

_ ‘Two other Spaniards, the one FatherGre- 
gorlo Garcia, a Dominican, the other Father 
Jofeph De Acofta, a Jefuit, have written on — 
the origin of the Americans, 

'The former, who had been employed in vie 
miffions. of, Mexico and Peru, endeavoured 
to prove from the traditions of the Mexicans, 
Peruvians, and others, which he reeeived.on 
the. fpot, and from the variety of charadters, 
cuftoms, languages, and religion obfervable 1 in 
the different countries of the new world, 
that different nations had contributed to. the 
peopling. of its 7 

The latter, Father De Acofta, in. his. exa- 
mination of the means by..which. the. firft 
Indians of motion might have found a paf- 

faze 
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face to that continent, - difcredits the conclu 
fions of thofe’ who have fuppofed it to be by 
fea; becaufe no ancient author has ‘made’ 
mention of the compafs: and concludes; that 
it muft be either by the north of Afia and 
Europe, which adjoin to each other, or by 


thofe regions that he to the fouthward of the 


Straights of Magellan. He alfo reje@s the 
affertions of fuch as have advanced that it 
was peopled by the Hebrews. . 

John: De Laét, a Flemith writer, has con 
_troverted the opinions of thefe. Spanifh: fa- 
thers,, and of many others who have writ- 
ten on the fame fubje@t.. ‘The hypothefis he’ 
endeavours to eftablith, is, that America was 
certainly peopled by the Scythians or Tar- 
tars; and that the tranfmigration’ of thefé 
people- happened fvon after the difperfion of 
Noah’s grandfons. He undertakes to fhow, 


that the moft northern Americans have a 


greater refemblance, not only in the features’ 
of their UES but alfo in their com 
plexion and manner o ving, to the Scy= 
thians, 'Tartars, and Samoides, than to hes 
other: nations. (Gat 


In anfwer to Grotius,’ who had afferton 


that fome of the Norwegians paffed into 
America 


es D 

- America by way of Greenland, and over-a 
- yaft continent,-he fays; that it is well known 
that. Greenland was not-difcovered till the 
year 964, and both Gomera and Herrera ine 
form us that the Chichimeques were fettled 
on the lake of Mexico in 721. He adds) that. 
thefe favages, according to the’ uniform tra- 
— dition of the Mexicans who difpoffeffed them, 
came from. the country fince called New 
Mexico, and from the neighbourhood of Ca- 
lifornia;‘confequently North America mutt 
have been inhabited many ages before it 
could receive any inhabitants from Siti 
by way of Greenland, 7 

_ It is no lefs certain, he obferves, that the 
real Mexicans founded their empire in 902, 


after having fubdued the Chichimeques, they 


Otomias, and other barbarous nations, who 


had, taken -poffeffion of the country round 


the Lake of Mexico, and each of whom {poke 
a language peculiar to themfelves. ‘The'real 
Mexicans are likewife fuppofed to come from 
fome of the countriés that le near California, 
and. that. they: performed: their journey’ for 
the moft part by land; of courfe ah could: 
not come from Norway. Li 


De 
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- De Laét further adds, that though fome of 
the inhabitants of North America may have 
entered it from the north-weft, yet, as itis — 
related by Pliny and fome other writers, that 
on many of the iflands near the weitern coaft 
of Africa, particularly on the Canaries, fome 
ancient edifices were feen, it is highly pro= 
bable from their being now deferted, that the 
inhabitants may have pafled over to Ameri- 
ca; the paffage being neither long nor diffi- 
eult. This migration, according to the cal= 
culation of thofe authors, muft have happen- 
ed more than two thoufand years ago, at a 
time when the Spaniards were much troubled 
by the Carthaginians; from whom having 
obtained a knowledge of Navigation, and 
the conftruGion of fhips, they might have 
retired to the Antilles, by the way « of the 
weftern ifles, which were oxaGly. half way 
on their voyage. 

He thinksalfo that Great heatne Ireland, , 
and the Orcades were extremely proper to. 


admit of a fimilar conj eGuure. Asa proof, he 


inferts the following paffage from the hiftory 3 ‘ 


of Wales, written by Dr. David Powel in the 
yeat 1170. 


This 
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This hiftorian fays, that Madoc, one of 
the fons of Prince Owen Gwynnith, being 
difgufted at the civil wars which ‘broke out 
between his brothers, after the death of their 
father, fitted out feveral veflels, and having 
provided them with every thing neceffary for 
a long voyage, went in queft of new lands to 
the weftward of Ireland; there he difcovered 
very fertile countries, but deftitute of inha- 
bitants; when landing part of his people, he 
returned to Britain, where he raifed new Le- 
vies, and afterwards tranf{ported them to his 
colony. 

The Flemith author then returns to the 
Scythians, between whom and the Ameri- 
cans he draws a parallel. He obferves that 
_ feveral nations of them to the north of the 
Cafpian Sea led a wandering life, which, as | 
well as many other of their cuftoms, and way 
of living, agrees in many circumftances with 
the Indians of America. And though the 
refemblances are not abfolutely perfect, yet 
the emigrants even before they left their own 
country, differed from cach other, and went 
not by the fame name. Their change of a- 
bode aftefted what re mained. 
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He further fays, that a fimilar likenefs 
exifts between feveral American nations, and 
the Samocides who are fettled, according to 
the Ruffian accounts, on the great River Oby. 
And: it is more natural, continues he, {6 fup- 
pofe that Colonies of thefe nations pafled 
over to America by croffing the icy feaon 
their fle edges, than for the Norwegians to ‘Tda~ 
vel all the w vay Grotius has marked out for 
them. bikes Pate 
_ This writer makes many other remarks 
that are equally fenfible, and which appear 
to be juft; but he intermixes with thefe fome 
that are not fo well-founded. | 
Aye Emanuel de Moraez, a Portugueze, in his 
hiftory of Brazil, afferts that America has 
been wholly peopled by the Carthaginians 
and Ifraelites. He brings as a proof of this 


eT ee 


affertion the difcoveries the former are known "4 
| | to have made at a great diftance beyond the’ a 
coatt ‘of Africa, The progrefs of Which ae ; 
ing put a ftop to by the fenate of’ Carthage, q 
_ thofe who happened to be then in the newly — 
| difcovered countries, being cut off from‘4ll 
© communication with their countrymen, and 
deftitute of many neceffaries of life, fell into ‘ 
a ftate of barbarifm. As to the Ifraelites, 
( this @ 
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this author thinks that nothing but circum-. 
cifion is wanted in order to conftitute a per- 
fe& refemblance between them and the Bra- 
zilians. | 

George De Hornn, a learned Dutchman, 
has likewife written on this fubject. Heets 
out with declaring, that he does not believe 
it poffible America could have been peopled 
before the flood, confidering the fhort fpace 
of time which elapfed between the creation 
of the world and that memorable event. In 
the next place he lays it down as a principle, 
that after the deluge, men and other terrefiri- 
al animals penetrated into that country both 
by fea and by land; fome through: accident, 
and fome from a formed detign. That birds 
got thither by flight; which they were en- 
abled to do by refting on the a and 
‘lands that are fcattered about in the ocean. 

He further obferves, that wild beafts may 
have found a free paflage by land; and that 
if we do, not meet with horfes o1 caitle (to 
which he might have added elephants, ca- 
mels, rhinoceros, and beafts of many other 
kinds) it is. becaufe thofe nations that pafled 

thither, were either not acquainted with 
No | theis 
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their r ule, or “had no convenience to acughaelds 
them. 

Having totally excluded many nations that 
others have admitted as the probable firft fet- 
tlers of America, for which he gives fubftan- 
tial reafons, he fuppofes that it began to be 
peopled by the north; and maintains that 
the primitive colonies fpread themfelves by 
means of the ifthmus of Panama through ee 
whole extent of the continent. 

He believes that ‘the firft founders of the 
Indian.Colonies were Scythians, ‘That the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians afterwards got 
footing in America acrofs the Atlantic Ocean, 
andthe Chinefe by way of the Pacific. And 
that other nations might from time to time 
have landed there by one or other of thefe 
ways, or might poffibly have been thrown on 
the ocoaft by tempefts: fince, through the 
“whole extent of that Continent, both in its 
northern and fouthern parts, we meet with 
undoubted marks of a mixture of the northern 
nations with thofe who have come from other 
places... And laftly,: that fome’ Jews’ and 
Chriflians might have been carried there by 
fuch like events, but that this muft have hap- 

Bye 
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pened at a time when the whole of the new 
world was already peopled. 

After all, he acknowledges that great diffi- 
culties attend the determination of the quefti- 
on. Thefe, he fays, are occafioned in: the 
firft place by the imperfe& knowledge we 
have of the extremities of the globe, towards 

the north and fouth pole; and in the next 
place to the havock which the Spaniards, the 
firft difcoverers of the new world, made a- 
mong its moft ancicnt monuments; as wit- 
ne{fs the great double road betwixt Quito and 
Cuzco, an undertaking fo ftupendous, that 
even the moft magnificent of thofe execut- 

ed by the. Romans cannot be compared to 
it. | 

He fuppofes alfo another migration of the 
Phoenicians, than thofe already mentioned, 
to have taken place; and this was during a 
three years voyage made by the T’yrian fleet 
in the fervice of King Solomon. He afferts 

on the authority of Jofephus, that the port | 
at which this embarkation was made lay in 
the, Mediterranean. The fleet, he adds, 
went in queit of elephants teeth and pea- 
cocks, to the weftern Coaft of Africa, which 
is Tarfifh; then to Ophir for gold, which 
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is Haité, or the ifland of Hifpaniola; and in 
the latter opinion he is fupported by Co- 
lumbus, who, when he difcovered that ifland, 
thought he could trace the furnaces in which 
the gold was refined. 

To thefe migrations, which preceded the 
Chniftian zra, he adds many others of a later 
date from different nations, but thefe I have 
not time to enumerate. For the fame rea~ 
fon Iam obliged to pafs over numberlefs wri- 
ters on this fubje@; and fhall content my- 
felf with only giving the fentiments of two. 
or three more. | | 

The-firit of thefe 1s Pierre De Charlevoix, 
a Frenchman, who in his journal of a yk 4 
to North America, made fo lately as the yea 
1720, has recapitulated the opinions Of a @ 
variety of authors on this head, to. which 
he has fubjoined his own conjeCures, But @ 
the latter cannot without fome difficulty. be @ 
extracted, as they are fo inter woven with the - 
paflages he has quoted, that it requires much 
attention to difcriminate them, _ 

He feems to allow that America might 
have received its firft inhabitants from Tar- 
tary and Hyrcania. This he confirms, by ob- | 

terving nA the lions and tigers “which are | 


found 
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found in the former, muft have come from 
thofe countries, and whofe paflage ferves for 
a proof that the two hemifpheres join to the 
northward of Afia. He then draws a corro- 
boration of this argument, from a flory he 
fays he has often heard related by Father 
Grollon, a French jefuit, as an undoubted 
matter of fact. 

This Father, after having laboured fome 
time in the miffions of New France, pafied 
over to thofe of China. One day as he was 
travelling | in Tartary, he met a Huron wo- 
man whom he had formerly known in ate 
nada. He afked her by what adventure fhe 
had been carried into a country fo diftant 
from her own. She made anf{wer, that hav- 
ing been taken in. war, fhe had been con- 
duéted from nation to nation, till fhe had 

reached the place at which fhe then was. 
~ Monfieur Charlevoix fays further, that he 
“had been affured, another Jefuit, pafling 
through Nantz inhis return from China, Rad 
related much fuch another affair of a Spanifh 
woman from Florida, She alfo had béen 

taken by certain Indians, and given to thofe 
| of. a more diftant country ; and by thefe a- 
| gain to anotles nation, till having thus been 
: fuccef- 
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facceffively pafled from country to country, 
and travelled through regions extremely cold, 
fhe at. laft found herfelf in Tartary. Here 
fhe had married a Tartar, who had attended 
the conquerors into China, where {he was 
then fettled., ‘ : 

He acknowledges as an allay to the proba- 
bility of thefe ftores, that thofe who had 
‘failed fartheft to the eaftward of Afia, by pur- 
fuing the Coaft of Jeffo or Kamtfchatka, 
have pretended that they had perceived the 
‘extremity of this Continent; and from thence 
have coricluded that there could. not poffibly 
be any communication by land. But he adds 


that Francis. Guella,.a Spaniard, is faid to . 


“have afferted, that this feparation is no more 
than,a flraight, about one hundred miles 
over, and that fome late voyages of the Ja- 
ponefe give grounds to think that this ftraight 
is:onlya bay, above which there is a iignas 
over land, 

' He goes on to obferve, that though there 
‘are. few wild beafts to be met with in North 
“America, except a kind of tygers ‘without 
fpots, which are found in the country of the 


-Irequoife, yet towards the tropics there are 


lions and real tygers, which, notwithftanding, 
might 
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might have come from Hyrcania and Tar- 
tary; for as by advancing gradually) fouth- 
ward they met with climates more agreeable 
to their natures, they have in time abandon- 
ed the northern countries. : 
_ He quotes both Solinus and Pliny to prove 
that the Scythian Anthropophagi once depo- 
pulated a great extent of country, as far as 
the promontory Tabin',; and alfo an author 
of later date, Mark Pol, a Venetian, who, 
he fays, tells us, that to the north eaft of 
China and ‘Tartary, there are vaft uninhabit- 
ed countries, which might be fuflicient to 
confirm any conje€tures concerning the re- 
treat of a great number of Scythians into 
America. | ! 
To this he adds, that we find in the an- 
tients the. names of fome of thefe nations. 
Pliny fpeaks of the Tabians Solinus men- 
tions the Apuleans, who had for neighbours 
the Maflagetes, whom Pliny fince affures us 
to. have, entirely difappeared. Ammianus 
Marcellinus.exprefsly tells us, that the fear of 
the Anthropophagi obliged feveral of the 
inhabitants of thofe countries to take refuge 
elfewhere.-» From-all thefeauthorities Monf, 
Charlevoix concludes, that there is at leaft 
room 
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room to conjeQure that more than one nation 


in America hada Scythian or ‘Tartarian ori- 
sinal. | cn 
He finithes his ete on re cad te 
has quoted, ,by the following obfervation: It _ 


appears to me that this controverfy may be 


reduced to the two following articles; firf, 


how the new world might have been peo- 


pled, and fecondly, by whom, and by what 


Ett 


means it has been, peopled, 

'' Nothing, he afferts, may be) more allt 
siitwieked than: the firft.. America might have | 
been peopled as the three other, parts of. the a 


world have been. Many difficulties have 


been formed on this fubje@, which have been 4 


deemed infolvable, but which are far from _ 


being fo..'The inhabitants of both, hemif- 


»ipheres-are certainly the defcendents of the 


«fame father; the common parent.of mankind ‘~ 


“people the whole world, and accordi ingly: it a 


received an exprefs command from heaven 'to 


has been peopled, . an 
To bring this about it was heetiai to @ 


overcome all difficulties that lay in the way, 
“and°they have been got ‘over,'! Were thefe F 
difficulties greater with’ refpe@: to» peopling 


» the extremities of Afia,. Africa, and-Europe, 


or 
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or the tranfporting men into the iflands 
which ‘lie’at a’ confiderable diftance’ from 
‘thofe continents, than to pafs over into Ame- 

tica? certainly not. | 
Navigation, which has arrived at’ fo 
ereat perfection within thefe three or four 
‘centuries; might poflibly have been. more 
perfect in thofe early ages than at this day. 
Who can believe: that Noah and his imme- 
diate defcendents knew lefs of this art than 
“we do? That the builder and pilot of the 
largeft fhip that ever was, a fhip that was 
formed to traverfe an unbounded ocean, and 
had fo many fhoals and quick-fands to guard 
againft, fhould be ignorant of, or fhould 
not have communicated to thofe of his def- 
cendents who furvived him, and by whofe 
means he was to execute the order of the 
Great Creator; I fay; who can believe he 
fhould not have communicated to them the 
art of failing upon the ocean, which was not 
only more calm and pacific, but at the fame 

time confined within its ancient limits ? 
Admitting this, how eafy is it to pafs, ex- 
clufive of the paffage already defcribed, by 
land from the coaft of Africa to Brazil, from 
the Canaries to the weftern Iflands, and from 
them 
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them to the Antilles? From the Britith ifles, 


or the coaft of France, to Newfoundland, the 
paflage is neither long nor difficult ; [might 
fay as much of that from China to Japan; 


from Japan, or the Philippines, to the ifles. 


Mariannes; .and from thence to Mexico. 


There are iflands at a confiderable diftance | 


from the continent of Afia, where we have 
not been furprized to find inhabitants, why 
then fhould we wonder to meet with people 
in America? Nor can it be imagined that the 
erandfons of Noah, when they were obliged 
to feparate and fpread themfelves, in con- 


formity to the defigns of God, over the whole | q 


earth,- fhould find it abfolutely sa aun? to 
people almoft one half of it. 

[have been more copious in my extracts 
from this author than I intended, as his rea- 


fons appear to be folid, and many of his ob-_ ‘ 


fervations juft. From this encemium, how- 
ever, | muft exclude the ftories he has intro- 
duced of the Huron and Floridan women, 
which I think I might venture to pronounce 
fabulous, 


“J-thall only add, to give my readers amore 


comprehenfive «view: of Monf.-Charlevoix’s 
way ih: ward ot) Get 
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| | differtation, the method he propofes fo come 
| _at ‘the trath of what we are in fearely of. 
| orf he only means by which this can’ be 
| done, he fays, is by comparing the langua- 
_ gesof the Americans with the different: na 
| tions, from whence we might fuppofe they 

have peregrinated, If we compare thé for- 
| mer with thofe words that are confidered 
| as primitives it might .poffibly fet us upon 
| fome happy difcovery. And this way of af- 
/ cending to the original of nations, which is 
by far the leaft equivocal, is not fo difficult 
as might be imagined. We have had and 
- fill have, travellers and miffionaries: who 
_ have attained the languages that are fpoken 
- in all the provinces of the new world; it 
_ avould only be neceflary to make a colleGion 
of their. grammars and vocabularies, and 
— to collate them with the dead and living lan- 
guages of the old world, that pafs for origi- 
~ nals,and the fimilarity might eafily be traced, 
_ Even the different diale@s, in {pite of the 
_ alterations they have undergone, fill retain 
enough of the mother tongue to furnifh con- 
fiderable lights. 

Any enquiry into. the: manners, cuftoms, 
religion, or trasinony of the .Americans,, in 

order 
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order to difcover by that means their origin, 
he thinks would prove fallacious. . A difqui- 
fition of that kind he obferves is only capable 
of producing a falfe light, more likely to daz- 
zie, andto make us wander from the right 
path, than to lead-us with certainty. to. the 
point propofed, 


Ancient. traditions are effaced from the 


minds of fuch as either have not, or for fe- 
veral ages have been without, thofe helps @ 
that are neceflary to preferve them, Andin 
this fituation is full. one half of the world. — 
New events and new arrangement of things, 
give rife to new traditions, which efface the 
former, and are themfelves effaced in return. 
After one or twocenturies have padied, there 
no longer remain any traces of the. firft tra- 
ditions ; and thus we are involved i inva flate 
of uncertainty. 

He concludes with the falloming arenes. 
among many others.. Unforefeen accidents, 
tempefts, and fhipwrecks, have certainly con- 
tributed to people every habitable part of the. 
world: and ought we to wonder, after this, ~ 
at perceiving certain refemblances,-both of ; a 
perfons 2nd manners, between nations that 
are moft-remote from each other,, when, we 


find 
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find fuch a difference between thofe that bor. 
der on one another? As we are deftitute of 
hiftorical monuments, there is nothing, I re- 
peat it, but a knowledge of the primitive 
languages that is capable of throwing any 
light upon thefe clouds geen sia dark- 
Aue | 

By this enquiry we fhould at leaft be ‘{a- 
tisfied, among that prodigious number of va- 
rious nations inhabiting America, and differ- 
ing fo much in languages from each other, 
which are thofe who make ule of words to- 
tally and entirely different from thofe of the 
old world, and who confequently muft be 
reckoned to have paffed over to America in 
the earlieft ages, and thofe, who from the 
analogy of their language with fuch as are at 
prefent ufed in the three other parts of the 
globe, leave room to judge that their migra- 
tion has been more recent, and which ought 
to be attributed to fhipwrecks, or to fome ac- 
cident fimilar to thofe which have ‘been 
{poken of in the courfe of this treatife,. : 

I fhall only add the’ opinion of one author 
more before I give my own fentiments on 
the fubje&t, and that is of James Adait, Efg; 
who refided forty years among the Indians, 
| and 
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and publifhed: the hiftory of them in the year 
1772. Inhis learned and fyftematical hiftory. 


of thofe nations, inhabiting the weftern parts 
of the moft fouthern of the American colo- 


nies, this gentleman without hefitation pro- 


nounces that the American Aborigines are 
de{cended from the Ifraelites, either whilft 


they were a maritime power, or foon after 
their general captivity. 
This defcent he endeavours to prove from 


their religious rites, their civil and martial 
cuftoms, their marriages, their funeral cere- 


monies, their manners, language, traditions, 
and from a variety of other particulars. And 


fo complete is his conviCtion on this head, 


that he fancies he finds a perfect and indif- 
putable fimilitudein each. ‘Through all thefe 
I have not time to follow him, and fhall 
_ therefore only give a few extracts to fhow, on 
what foundation he builds his conje@ures, 


and what degree of credit he is entitled to. 


on this point. } 

He begins with obferving, that though 
fome have fuppofed the Americans to be 
defcended from the Chinefe, yet neither their 
religion, laws, or cuftoms agree in the leaft 
with thofe of the Chinefe ; which fufficiently 


proves 
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proves that they are not of thisline. Be- 
fides, as our beft fhips are now. a almoft half a 
year in failing for China (our author. does not 
here recollect that this is from a high northern 
latitude, acrofs the Line, and then back 
again greatly to the northward of it, and not 
directly athwart the Pacific Ocean for only 
one hundred and eleven degrees) or. from 
thence to Europe, it is very unlikely they 
fhould attempt fuch dangerous difcoveries, 
with their fuppofed fmall_ veffels, againtt 
tapid currents, and in dark and fickly Moe 
foons. @ 
He further remarks, that this is ats par- 
ticularly improbable, as there is, reafon to 
believe that this nation was unacquainted 
with the ufe of the loadftone to dire@ their. 
courfe. China, he fays, is about eight thou- 
fand miles diftant from the American conti- 
nent, which is twice as far as acrofs the At- 
ante Ocean. And we are not informed by 
any ancient writer of their maritime flall, or 
fo'much as any inclination that way, befides 
fmall coafting voyages. The winds blow, 
hikewife, with little variation from eat’ to 
welt within the latitudes thirty and odd, 
north and fouth; and therefore thef g pet 
O not 
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not drive them on the American, coaft, it ly- 
ing dire€tly contrary to fuch a courfe,, 
Neither could perfons, according to this 


writer's account, fail. to America from the 


north by the way of Tartary- or Ancient 
Scythia; that from its fituation never hay- 
ing been or can be a maritime power: and it 
is utterly impra@iicable, he fays, for any to 
come to America by fea from that quarter. 
Befides, the remaining traces of their religi- 
ous ceremonies and civil and martial cuftoms 
are quite oppofite to the like veftiges of the 
OldScythians. Evenin the moderate north- 
etn climates there is not to be feen the 
leaft trace of any ancient ftately buildings, or 
of any thick fettlements, as are faid to remain 
in the lefs healthy regions of Peru. and Mexi- 
co. And feveral of the Indian nations affure 
us, that they croffed the Miffiffippi before 
they made their prefent northern fettlements ; 


which, connected with the former argu-. 
ments, he concludes will fufficiently explode 


that weak opinion of the American Abori- 
gines being lineally defcended’ from the Tar- 
tars or ancient Scythians. | | 

Mr, Adair’s reafons for fuppofing that the 
Americans derive their origin wary the Jews 
ate, ' 
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Firftpbecaufe they are divided into’ tribes, 
and have: chief § over! them’ as the: Hiraclites 
had.o} enibr amore © ITOY 

Secondly, eA Toacatily a {tridt permanent 
divine precept, the Hebrew nation were or- 
dered to worthip, at Jerufalem, Jehovah'the 
true and living God, fo'do the Indidns; fil- 
ing hint Yohewah. The ancient Heathens, 
he adds, it is well known: worfhipped a plu- 
tality of Gods, but the Indians’ pay their reli- 
eious devoirs tothe Great beneficent fupreme 
holy’ Spirit of Fire, who’ refides, as! they 
‘think, above the clouds, and on earth al 
“with: unpolluted people. They pay nd d4da- 
fation to images, or to dead perfons, Hieithér 
to the celeftial luminaries, to evil {pirits, nor 
to any created beings whatever, ~ aA, 

Thirdly, becaufe, agreeable to the theo- 
cracy or divine government of Ifrael, the In- 
dians think the deity to be the immediate 
head of their ftate. | 

Fourtl hly; becaufe, as ‘the Jews believe 
in the ininiftration of angels, the Indians alfo 
believe that the higher regions are inhabite d 
by good {pirits, 
¥ Fifthly, becaufe the. ‘Indian | language ‘and 
diale@s appear to have the very idiom and 

| Og genius 
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genius, of the Hebrew. Their, words and 
fentences being expreffive,. concife, empha- 
tical, fonorous, and bold; and often, both in 
letters, and fignification, are fynonimous with 
the Hebrew language. | 

sixthly, becaufe they count pies time ai 
ter the manner of the Hebrews, 

Seventhly, becaufe in conformity to, or 
after. the manner of the Jews, they have their 
prophets, high-priefts, and other religious 
orders. 

Eighthly, becaufe their feftivals, fafts, and 
religious rites have a2. great refemblance to 
thofe of the Hebrews. 

Ninthly, becaufe the Indians, before they 
go to war, have many preparatory ceremo- 
nies of purification and fafting, hke what is 
recorded of the Ifraelites, | 

Tenthly, becaufe the-fame tafte he orna- 
ments, and the fame kind are made ufe of by 
the Indians, as by the Hebrews. 

Thefe and many other arzuments.of afin 
lar nature, Mr, Adair brings in. fupport of 
his favourite fyftem: but I fhould imagine, 
that if the Indians are really derived from 
the Hebrews, among their religious ceremo- 
nies, on which he chiefly feems to build his 

hypothetis, 


— 
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hypothefis, the principal, that of circumei-, 
fion, would never have been laid afide, and 
its very remembrance obliterated. 

Thus numerous and diverfe are the opini- 
ons of thofe who have hitherto written on 
this fubjei! I thall not, however, either en- 
deavour to reconcile them, or to point out 
the errors of each, but proceed to give my 
own {entiments on the origin of the Ameri- 
cans; which are founded on conclufions 
drawn from the moft rational arguments of 
the writers I have mentioned, and from my 
own obfervations: the confiftency of thefe 
Ifhall leave to the judgment of a Rea- 
ders. 

The better to introduce my near on 
this head, it is neceflary firft to afcertain the 
diftances between America and thofe parts 
of the openilibed globe that approach neareft 
to it. 

The Continent of America, as far as we 
can judge from all the refearches that have 
been made near the Poles, appears to be'en- 
tirely feparated from the other quarters of 
the world. That part of Europe which ap- 
proaches neareft to it, is the coat of Green- 
ne pe sa tm about fevéenty des erees of north 

latitude ; 
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latitudes and which reaches within twelve 
degrees of the coaft)of \Labradoryfituated on 
the north-eaft borders of the continent. This 
coaft‘of Guinea isthe: neareft part of “Africa 5 
which lies about eighteen hundred and fixty 
miles north-eaft from’the Brazils, ‘The moft 
eaftern’coaft of Afia,’ which extends’ to the 
KoreanSea ‘on the north of China, projects 
north-eaft through eaftern Tartary and Kam- 
fchatka.and Siberia, in about fixty degrees of 
northlatitude. Towards which the weftern 
cdafts’ of America,’ from California’ to the 
ftraights‘of Annian, extend nearly north-wett, 
andiliein:about forty fix degrees of the fame 
oe 
| Whether the continentof America vetEhes 
-anypfarther northi than thefe*ftraights, and 
joins ito the cafterm parts of Afia, agrecable 
‘to Whatvhas been: afferted) by:sfome? of the 
writers bhave quoted, or whether! the lands 
thap have been difcovered inthe intermediate 
pattsarcionly an archipelago of¢ iflands verg- 
ingotowards the Se ODTERIE continent, isnot bits 
afcertained. yovowor edi bsH  wetnen 
bolt beme, Dsemeoastd that'there are 
many conufiderable iflands which’ liebetween 
- vey extremities: of 'Afiavand ‘Ameniea; viz. 


Japon, 
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Japon, Yefo or Jedfo, Gama’s Land). Beh- 
ring’s Iile, with many others difcovered by 
Tf{chirikow, and befides thefe, from fifty de- 
grees north there appearing to be a clufter of 
iflands that reach as far as Siberia, it is pro- 
bable from their proximity to America, that 
it received its firft inhabitants from them, 
This conclufion is the moft rational I. am 
able todraw, fuppofing that fince the Abo- 
rizines got footing on this continent, no ex 
traordinary or fudden change in the pofition 
or furface of it has taken place, from inunda- 
tions, earthquakes, or any revolutions of the 
earth that. we are at prefent unacquainted 
with, tite 
To me it appears highly improbable that it 
fhould have been peopled from different quar- 
ters, acro{s the Ocean, as others have afferted. 
From the fize of the fhips made ufe of in_ 
thofe early ages, and the want of the compafs, 
it cannot be fuppofed-that any maritime na- 
tion would by choice venture over the -un- 
fathomable Ocean in fearch of diftant conti- 
nents. Had this however been attempted, 
or had America been firft, accidentally peo- 
pled from fhips freighted with paffengers: of 
both fexes which were driven by ftrong eafter- 
ly 


é 
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ly winds, acrofs the, Atlantic;.thefe. fettlers 
mut have retained: foime: traces of: the lan- 
guage of the country from whence they mi- 
erated; and this fince the difeovery of, it by 


the Europeans muft have been made’ out. » It 


alfo appears extraordinary that feveral of 
thefe. accidental migrations, as. allowed by 


-fome, and thefe from. different pense fhould 
have\ taken place. 


. Upon the, whole,, after the mof crib’ 
enquiries, and the matureft deliberation, lam — 


of opinion, that America received its firft 
inhabitants from the north-eaft, by way of 
the great Archipelago juft mentioned, and 
from thefe alone. But this mighthave been 
effeCied. at different’ times, and from various 
parts: from ‘Tartary, China, Japon, or Kamf= 
chatka,the inhabitants:of thefe places refem- 
bling «cach other in colour; features, and 
fhape;:and who, before fome of them acquir- 
edia knowledge of the'arts and fciences, might 
have likewife refembled each other in their 
manners, cuftoms, religion, and language.’ ” 

The only difference between the Chinefe 
nation and the Tartarslies'in the cultivated 
ftate-ofthe one, and the unpolithed °fitua- 
tiom.of thé others,:: Therformer: thave be- 


come 
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come? a commercial’ people, and “dwell in 
houfes formed into regular towns and’ cities: 
the latter live chiefly in tents, and rove about 
in different hords, without any fixed sabode. 
Nor can the long and bloody wars thefe two 
nations have been engaged in, exterminate 
their hereditary fimilitude. "The prefent fa. 
mily of the Chinefe emperors is of Tartarian 
extraction; and if they were not fenfible of 
fome claim befides that of conqueft, fo nu- 
merous a people would fcarcely fit pet 
under the dominion of ftrangers, 

It is very"evident that fome of the:manners 
and cuftoms of the American Indians-refem- 
ble thofe of the Tartars; and’ I makeona 
doubt but that in fome future: ra, and “this 
nota very diftant one, it will be:reducedita 
a certainty, that during fome of the wars bes 
tween the ‘Tartars and the Chinefe, a -part 
of the inhabitants of the northern province’ 
were driven from their native country, and 
took refuge| in fome of the ifles before-men- 
tioned, .and from thence found their : way 
into America. At different periods! each 
nation might prove. victorious, and the con- 
quered'by turns fly before their conquerors; 
and from hence might arife the fimilitude of 

| the 
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the Indians to all:thefe people, andithat.ani- 
mofity which exifts beiialcians fo many of their 
tribes. IG 7.0 i 

It appears. alainiha to me she a seit fitnia 
larity’ between the Indian and Chinefe: is 
confpicuous in that particular cuftom of 
fhaving or plucking off the hair, and leav- 
ing only a fmall tuft on the crown of the 
headd .’Phis)-mode:is faid to havecbeen: en- 
jomed by the Tartarian emperors on. their 
acceflion to therthrone of China, and: confe- 
quently is a further proof that ‘this cuftom 
wasiin ufe among the Tartars; to whom, as 
well as the Chinefe, the Americans ihe be 
indebted for it. 


Many words alfo: are ufed bath by the 


Chinefe and Indians, which havé.a refem- 
blance to each other, not only in. their found, 
but their fignification.». The Chinefe’ call a 
flave; fhungo; and the Naudoweffie Indians, 
whofe language from their little intercourfe 
with the Europeans is the leaft corrupted, 
term a'dog, fhungufh. ‘The former deno- 
minate one {pecies of their tea; fhoufong, 
the latter call their tobacco, fhoufafiau, Many 
other of the words ufed dby the jodigns con- 
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tain theifyHables: che,» chaw,, apg nbibaP fatter 
the dialeQtof the: Chinefe. 

There probably might be Pa a finilar 
conneSion between the language of-the Tar- 
tars‘and the Americam Aborigines; were i:we 
as well acquainted with at as we are, froma 
conmnercial pougig sie". mah aah ant the 
Chinefe.’ boJh 

of anvconfirmed in thefe bone Gui, bbe tie 
‘accounts of Kamfchatka: publifhed a. few 
years agovby order of the emprefs of Ruffia, 
'Yhe:author of which fays, that the-fea which 
divides the peninfula from America is full of 
iflands;:and that the diftance between Fichu- 
kot{koi-Nofs, a promontory which lies) atithe 
eaftern extremity of that country, andthe 
coaft of -America, is not more than two de- 
grees and, a half of a great circle, Me further 
fays, that there is the greateft reafon, to fup- 
pofethat, Afia and America. once joined <at 
this:place,. as ithe coafts.of both continents 
appear to have been broken. into capes/and 
bays, which ‘anfwer cach; other ; more efpe~ 
cially: as'‘thesinhabitants of: this part of beth 
refemble each otherin their perfons,) habits, 
cuftomss and-food. ‘Their languagé, indeed, 
the obferves, does not appear to be the fame, 

but 
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but ‘then ‘the inhabitants of each diftri@ in 
Kamfchatka fpeak a lanewage“as: different 
from each other, as from that {poken’on the 
oppofite coalt. Thefe obfervations) to which 
he adds, the fimilarity of the boats of the in: 
habitants of each coaft, and 4 remark that the 
natives of this part of America are wholly 
firangers to wine and tobacco, which he looks 
upon as a proof that they have as: yet had 
no communication with the natives of Europe, 
he {ays amount to little lefs than” a demon- 
Rration that America was Saar from this 
sane of Afia. 

The limits of my prefent ‘nilbeeskchaeri 
not permit me to dwell any longer on’ this 
fubjeG, or to enumerate any other proofs in 
favour, of my hypothefis... lam: however: fo 
thoroughly convinced of the certainty, of:it, 
and {o defirous have I been to obtain every 
teliimony which can be procured in its: fup- 
port, that | once made an offer)tooa: private 
fociety of gentlemen, who were curious in 
fuch refearches, and to whom [.hadicommu- 
nicated my fentiments.on -this/-point,i:thatol . 
would. undertake a, journey, ‘om receiving 
fuch fupphes-as. were néedfuly through’ ithe 
north-eaft parts. of Emrope and Affa, to: the 

interior 
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interior parts of America, and from thence to 
England ; making, as 1. proceeded) fuch ob- 
fervations both on the language and manners 
of the people with whom I fhould: be \con- 
verfant, as might tend to-illu@rate ithe idoc- 
trine L have here laid down, and to fatisfy 
the. curiofity of the learned or inguifitive; 
but as this propofal was judged rather tore. 
quire a national than.a private fuppert, it was 
hot carried into execution. 

I am happy to find, fince I formed the fore- 
going conclufions, that they correfpond with 
the fentiments of that great and. learned 
hiftorian Door Robertfon ; and though, with 
him, I acknow ledge that the inveftigation; 
from its nature, is fo obfcure and’ intricate 
that the conjeaures Thave made can only’ be 
confidered as conjeQures, and not indifputa- 
ble conclufions, yet they carry with a: a 
greater degree of probability than the fup- 
pofitions of thofe. who affert’ that this’ con- 
tinent was peopled from another quarter. 

One of the Door’s quotations from the 
Journals of Behring and Tichirikow who fail- 
ed from Kamfchatka about the year 17 41 an 
queft of the New World, appears ‘to carry 
great weight with it, and to afford our ‘con- 


clufions 
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clofions firm fupport. -“ ‘Thefe commanders 
‘“ having fhaped their. courfe towards the eaft, 
 difeovered land, which: to: them: appeared 
‘* to be part of the American continent, and, 
according to their obfervations, it feems to 
be fituated within a few degrees of the 
“ north-weft coaft of California,’ ‘They had 
“there fome intercourfe with the inhabi- 
tants, who feemed to them to refemble the 
North Americans; as they prefented to the 
“ Ruffians the Calumet or Pipe of Peace, 
which is a fymbol of friendthip: univerfal 
among the people of North America, and 
an ufage of arbitrary inftitution i tial to 
“‘‘othdms” 


One of this incomparable writer’s own ar= 
guments in fupport of his hypothefis is alfo 


urgéd with great judgment, and appears to be 
nearly conclufive. He fays,:‘° We miay lay 
“it down as a certam principle in this en- 
“guiry, that Americaswas not peopled by 
“ any nation of the ancient continent, which 
“had made confiderable progrefs.in ‘civiliza- 
‘tion. The inhabitants of the New World 
“werd ina ftate of fodiety fo extremely: rude, 
“-asiitoo be wnacquainted’ with thofe arts 
‘owihich: ate the | firt eflays “of human’ inge- 
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“nuity mits advance towards improvément, 
“Even the moft cultivated nations of Amex 
rica) were ftrangers to many of thofe fimple 
‘inventions, which were almoft coeval with 
‘fociety in other «parts of the world; and 
were known jn the earlieft periods of civil 
life. “From this it is manifeft that the 
tribes which originally migrated to Ame- 
rica, came off from’ nations which’ muft 
have -been no lefs* barbarous than’ their 
pofterity, at the time when they were firft 
difcovered by the’ Europeans, If ever the 
ufe of iron had been known to the °fava- 
ges of America, or to their progenitors) if 
ever they had employed a plough, a loom, 
ora forge, the utility of thefe inventions 
would have preferved them, and it is im- 
“ potlible that they fhould have been aban- 
“ doned or forgotten.” 


2 os haa Led coed W & 
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Of their’ Persons, Dress, &c. 


ROM the firft fettlement of the French 
in, Canada, tothe conqueft of iteiby - 
the Englifh in 1760, feveral of that nation, 
| who 
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who _had travelled into the interior parts of 
North America, either to trade with the In- 
dians, or to endeavour to make converts of 
them, have publifhed accounts: of thea cut 
toms, manners, &c. 7 

The principal of thefe are Father Louis 
Hennipin, Monf. Charlevoix, and the Baron 
Le Hontan, The firft,. many years ago, 
publithed {ome very judicious remarks, which 
he was the better enabled to dovby the affit- 
ance he received from the maps and’ diaries 
of the unfortunate Monf. De la Salle, who 
was affaffinated whilft he was on. his’travels, 
by fome of his own party. That gentleman’s 
journals falling into Father Hennipin’s hands, 
he was enabled by them to publith many. in-= 
terefling particulars relative tosthe Indians, 
Butin fome refpects he fell very fhort of that 
knowledge which it was.in his power to have 
attained from his long refidence among them. 
Nor was he always {as has been already ob- 
ferved) exact. in his calculations, or juft in 
the, intelligence he has given us. 

The accounts publifhed by the other two, 
particularly thofe of Charlevoix,’ are. very 
erroneous in the denarephenn| pads and many — 
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of the ftories told by the Baron are mere de- 
lufions, 

Some of the Jefuits, who heretofore ttavel- 
led into thefe parts, have alfo written on this 
fubjeQ ; but as few, if any, of their works 
have been tranflated into the Englith lan- 
guage, the generality of readers are not be-- 
nefitted by them; and, indeed, had this been 
done, they would have réaped but few ad- 
vantages from them, as‘ they have chiefly con- 
fined their obfervations to the teligious prin 
ciples of the favages, and ist fieps taken for 
their converfion. 

Since the conqueft of ine fome of our 
own countrymen, who have lived among the 
Indians, and learned. their language, have 
publifhed their obfervations; however as 
their travels have not extended to any of the 
interior parts I treat of, but have only been 
made among the nations that border on our 
fettlements, a knowledge of the genuine and 
uncontamiated cuftoms and mannets of the 
Indians: could not have: been acquired by 
them. ql ag 

/The fouthern tribes, and thofe that have 
held a conflant intercourfe with the French 
onknglifh, cannot have preferved their mans 
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ners or their cuftoms in their original purity. 
“They could not avoid acquiring the vices 
with the language of thofe they converfed 
with; and the frequent intoxications they 
“experienced through the baneful juices” in- 
troduced among them by the Europeans, 
have completed a total alteration in their 
characters, 

In fuch as thefe, a confufed medley of 
| principles or ufages are only to be obferved; 
their real and unpolluted cuftoms could be 
feen among thofe nations alone that have 
held but little communications with the pro- 
“vinces. ‘Thefe I found in the north-wef 
parts, and therefore flatter myfelf that I am 
able to give a more juft account of the cuf- 


toms and manners of the Indians, in their 


ancient purity, than any that has been hi- 
therto publifhed. I have made obfervations 
on thirty nations, and though moft of thefe 
have differed in their languages, there has 
“appeared a great fimilarity in their manners, 
and from thefe have T endeavoured to extract 
x the following remarks. ms 

~ “As I'do not propofe to give a regular and 
_connected fyftem of Indian concerns, but only 
: to ) relate fach particulars of their manners, 
| cuftoms, 
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vtuftoms, &c. as I thought moft worthy of 
notice; and which interfere as little as_pof- 
~fible with the accounts given by other wri- 
ters, I muft beg my readers to excufe their 
not being arranged fy{tematically, or treated 
of in a more copious manner. 

The Indian nations do not appear to me. to 
differ fo’ widely in their make, colour, or.con- 
ftitution from each other, as reprefented by 
fome writers. They are in general flight 
made, rather tall and ftrait, and you feldom 
fee any among them deformed;. their {kin, is 
of a teddifh or copper colour ; their eyes are 
_ large and black, and their eit of the fame 

hue, but vety rarely is it curled; they, have 
good teeth, and their breath is as fweet as 
_the air they draw in, their cheek-bones rather 
raifed, but more fo in the women than the 
_men; the former are not quite fo tall as the 
‘European women, however you frequently 
meet with good faces and agreeable perfons 
among them, although they are more inclined 
to be fat than the other fex, _ | 
I {hall not enter into.a. particular enquiry 
whether the Indians are indebted to nature, 
_art, or. the temperature of the climate for the 


colour of their fin, nor, fhall I quote any of 
P 3 the 
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the contradi€tory accounts I have read on 
this fubje@; I fhall only fay, that it appears 
to me to be the tin@ure they received origi- 
nally from the hands of their Creator , but 
at what period the variation which is at pre= 
fent vifible both in the complexion and fea» 
tures of many nations took place, at what 
time the European whitenefs, the jetty hue 
of the African, or the copper caft of the Ame- 
tican were given them, which was the origi- 
nal colour of the firft inhabitants of the earth, 


or which might be efteemed the moft perfedt, | 


J will not pretend to determine. i 

Many writers have afferted, that the In- 
dians, even at the matureft period of their 
exiftence, are only furnifhed with hair on 


‘their heads; and that notwithftanding the 


profufion with which that part is ‘covered, 
thofe parts which among the inhabitants of 
other climates are ufually the feat of this 
excrefcence, remain entirely free from -it, 
Even Do@or'Robert fon, through their mifre- 


prefentations, has contributed to propagate — 


the error; and fuppofing the remark juftly 
founded, has drawn feveral conclufions from 
it relative to the habit and temperature of 
their bodies, which are confequently invalid. 
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But from minute enquiries and a curious in- 
fpe€tion, I am able to declare (however re- 
{peciable I may hold the authority of thefe 
hiftorians in other points) that their afferti- 
ons are erroneous, and proceeding from the 
want of a thorou oh knowledge of the cuftoms 
of the Indians, 

After the age of puberty, theis bodies, in 
their natural ftate, are covered in the fame 
manner as thofe of the Europeans, The 
men, indeed, efteem a beard very unbecom- 
ing, and take great pains to get rid of it, 
nor is there any ever to be perceived on their 
faces, except when they grow old, and be- 
come inattentive to their appearance. Every 
crinous efflorefcence on the other parts of the 
body is held unfeemly by them, and both 
- fexes employ much time in their extirpa- 
tion.. | | 

The Nawdoweffies, and the remote nati- 
ons, pluck them out with bent pieces of hard 
wood, formed into a kind of nippers; whilft 
thofe who. have communication with Euro- 
peans procure from them wire, which they 
twift into a {crew or worm; applying this 
to. the part, they prefs the rings together, 
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math Wi fh a fudden twitch draw out all the’ 
hairs that are inclofed between them. | 
~The men of every nation differ in their 
drefs very little from each other, except thofe ’ 
who trade with the Europeans ; thefe ex 
change their furs for blankets, fhirts, se 
other apparel, which they wear as much for 
ornament as neceflity, The latter faften by 
a girdle around their waifts about half a yard 
of broadcloth, which covers the middle parts : 
ot their bodies, Thofe who wear fhirts’ ne- 
ver make them faft either at the wrift or col- 
lar; this would be a moft infufferable‘con 
finement to them. ‘They throw their blan- 
ket loofe upon their fhoulders, and ‘holding 
the upper fide of it by the two corners, with 
a knife in one hand, anda tobacco-pouch, 
pipe, &c. in the other, thus accoutred they” 
walk about in their villages or camps: * but: 
in their’ da inces they feldom wear at this covers” 
ing, | | 
Thofe basi the men who wifh to appear 

gayer than the reft, pluck from their heads — 
all the hair except from a fpot on the top of 
it about the fize of a crown- -piece, “where 1s 
is permitted to grow toa eonfiderable length: ” 


on this are faftened plumes of feathers of va- 
rious 
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rious colours with filver or ivory quils,_ The 
manner of cutting and ornamenting this part 
of the _head diftinguifhes different nations’ 
from each Otner, 7 ; 

They paint their faces red and black, which 
they efteem as greatly ornamental, They. 
alfo paint themfelves when they go_ to war ; 
but the method they make ufe of on this Oce 
cafion differs from that wherein they ufe it 
merely as a decoration. 

‘The young Indians, who are lerptatée of 
excelling their companions in finery, flit the 
outward rim of both their ears; at the fame 
time they take care not to feparate them en- ; 
tirely, but leave the fleth thus cut fill un- , 
touched. at both extremities: around this. 
{pongy fubftance, from the upper to the low- 
er part, they twift brafs wire, till the weight | 
draws the amputated rim into a bow of five 
or fix inches diameter, and drags it almoft 
down to the fhoulder. ‘This decoration is 
efteemed_ tobe excelively. gay and becom- 
ing. 

- It is alfo a common cuftom among them 3 
to bore their nofes, and wear in them pen- 
dants of different forts, 1 obferved that fea 3 
thells were much worn by thofe of the inte- 
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rior parts, and reckoned very ornamental ; 
but how they procured them I could not 
learn: probably by their traflick with other 
nations nearer the fea. 

_'They go sawvithout any covering for the 
thigh, except that before fpoken of, round 
the middle, which reaches down half way the 
thighs; but they make for their legs a fort of » 
ftocking either of fkins or cloth: thefe are — 


-fewed as near to the thape of the leg as pofli- 


ble, fo as to admit of being drawn on and 
off. .The edges of the ftuff of which they 
are compofed are left annexed to the feam, 
and hang loofe for about the breadth of a 


hand: and this part, which is placed on the 


outfide of the leg, is generally ornamented 
by thofe who have any communication-with 
Europeans, if of cloth, with ribands or lace, 
if of leather, with embroidery or porcupine 
quilis curioufly coloured. Strangers who 
hunt among the Indians in the parts where 


there is a great deal’ of fnow, find thefe 


fiockings much more convenient than any 


others 


te 


Their fhoes are made of the fkin of the 
deer, elk, or buffalo: thefe, after being fome- 
times dreffed according to the European man- 

ner, " 
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ner, -at others with the hair remaising’ on 
them, are cut into fhoes, and fathioned: fo 
as to be eafy to the feet, and convenient for 
walking. The edges round the ankle are de- 
corated with pieces of brafs or tin fixed a- 
round leather ftrings, about an inch long, 
which being placed very thick make a cheer- 
ful tinkling noife either when they walk or 


dance. 
The women wear a covering of fome kind 


or other from the neck to the knees. ‘Thofe 
who trade with the Europeans wear.a linen 
garment the fame as that ufed by the. men; 
the flaps of which hang over the petticoat. 
Such as drefs after the ancient manner make 
a kind of fhift with leather, which covers 
the body but not the arms. Their petticoats 
are niade either of leather or cloth, and reach 
from the waift to the knee. On their legs 
they wear ftockings and fhoes, made and or- 
namented as thofe of the men. 

They differ from each other in the mode 
of drefling their heads, and each follow the 
cuftom of the nation or band to which they 
belong, and adhering to the form made ufe 
of by their anceftors from time immemo- 
rial, : 


I re- 
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I remarked that moft of the females, who 
dwell on the eaft fide of the Miffiffippi, de- 
corate their heads by inclofing their hair ei- 
ther in ribbands, or in plates of filver: the lat- 
ter is only made ufe of by the higher ranks, 
as it isacoftly ornament. The filver they 
ufe on this occafion is formed into thin plates 
of about four inches broad, in feveral of 
which they confine their hair.. ‘That plate 
which is neareft the head is of a confiderable 
width; the next narrower, and made fo as 
to pafs a little way under the other; and in 
this manner they faften into each other, and, 
gradually tapering, defcend to the waiit. 
The hair of the Indian women being in ge- 
neral very long, this proves an expenfive 
method. | 
_. But the women that live to the weft of 
the Miffiffippi, viz. the Naudoweffies, the 
Affinipoils, &c. divide their hair in the mid- 
dle of the head, and form it into two rolls, 
one againft each ear. 'Thefe rolls are about 
three inches long, and as large as their wrifts, 
They hang in a perpendicular attitude at the 
front of each ear, and defcend ag far as the 
lower part of it. 


The 
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The women of every nation generally place © 
a fpot of paint, about the fize of a crown 
piece, again{t each ear; fome of them put 
paint on their hair, and fometimes a fmal] 
{pot in the middle of their forehead, 

The Indians, in general, pay a greater at- 
tention to their drefs and to the ornaments 
with which they decorate their perfons, than 
to the accommodations of their huts or tents, 
They conftrué the latter in the following 
fimple, and expeditious manner. 

Being provided with poles of a proper 
length, they faften two of them acrofs, near 
their ends, with bands made of bark. Hav- 
ing done this, they raife them up, and ex- 
tend the bottom of each as wide as they pur- 
pofe to make the area of the tent: they then 
erect others of an equal height, and fix them - 
fo as to fupport the two principal ones. On’ | 
the whole they lay fkins of the elk or deer, 
fewed together, in quantity fufficient to co- 
ver the poles, and by lapping over to form 
the door. A great number of {kins are fome- 
times required for this purpofe, as fome of 
their tents are very capacious. ‘That of the 

chief 
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chief warrior of the Naudoweffies was at 
leaft forty feet in circumference, and ee 
commodious. | | : 

They obferve no regularity in fixing their” 
tents when they encamp, but place them juit 
as it fuits their conveniency. 

The huts alfo, which thofe who ufe not — 
tents, ereét when they travel, for very few 
tribes haves fixed abodes or regular towns or 
villages, are equally fimple, and almoft as_ 
foon conftruGted., 

They fix {mall pliable poles in the pee 
and bending them till they meet at the top ” 
and form a femircircle, then lafh them toge- 
ther. Thefe they cover with mats made of 
ruthes platted, or with birch bark, which 
they carry with them in their canoes for this 
purpofe. | | | 

Thefe cabins have neither chimnies' nor 
windows} there is only a {mall aperture left. 
in the middle of the roof, through which the. 
fmoke is difcharged, but as this is obliged to: 
be {topped up when it rains or fnows vio-" 
lently, the {moke then pays patna 


~ treublefome. 


They lie on fkins,: dertcedli peste a: the - 
bear, which are placed in rows on the ground; 
and — 
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and if the floor is not large enough to con- 
tain beds fufficient for the accommodation of 
the whole family, a frame is ereGed about 
four or five feet from the ground, in which 
the younger part of it fleep.- 

As the habitations of the Indians are shu 
rude, their domeftic utenfils are few in num- 
ber, and plain in their formation. The tools 
wherewith they fafhion them are fo aukward 
and defective, that it is not only impoflible ~ 
to form them with any degree of neatnefs or 
elegance, but the time required in the execu- 
tion is fo confiderable, as to deter them from — 
engaging in the manufaCure of fuch as are 
not abfolutely neceffary. 

The Naudoweffies make the pots in which 
they boil their vi€tuals of the black clay or ~ 
ftone mentioned in my Journal; which refifts 
the effects of the fire nearly as ‘well as iron, 
When they roaft, if it is a large joiit or a 
whole animal, fuch as a beaver, they fix it 
as Europeans do, on a fpit made of a hard 

wood, and placing the ends on two forked — 
props, now and then turn it. If the piece is 
{maller they {pit it as before, and fixing the 
{pit in an erect but flanting pofition, with 
the meat inclining towards the fire, frequent- 


ly 
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ly change the fides, till every part is fuffi- 
ciently roafted. | | } 

They make their difhes in which they 
ferve up their meat, and their bowls and 
pans, out of the knotty excrefcences of the 
maple tree, or any other wood. They fafhi- 
on their fpoons, with a tolerable degree of 
neatnefs (as thefe require much lefs trouble 
than larger utenfils) from a wood that is term- 
—edin AmericaSpoon Wood, and which great- 
~ ly refembles Box Wood. 

Every tribe are now pofleffed of knives, 
and ftcels to ftrike fire with. Thefe being 
fo effentially needful for the common ufes of 
life, thofe who have not an immediate com- 
munication with the European traders, pur- 
chafe them of fuch of their neighbours as are 
fituated nearer the fettlements, and generally 
give in exchange for them flaves. 
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“Of ther” Manners, QUALIFICATI- 
| ONS, ©, | 


W HEN the Indian women fit down, 
they place themfelves in a decent jat- 
‘titude, with their knees clofe together; but 
from being accuftomed to this pofture, they 
walk badly, and appear to be lame. 

They have no midwives amongft them, 
their climate, or fome peculiar happinefs in 
“their conftitutions, rendering any affiftance 
at that time unneceflary. On thefe occafions 
they are confined but a few hours from their 
ufual employments, which are commonly Ve- 
ty laborious, as the men, who are remark- 
ably indolent, leave to them every kind of 
drudgery; even in their hunting parties the 
former will not deign to bring home the game, 
but fend their wives for it, though it lies at 
a very confiderable diftance. 
© "Fhe women place their children foon after - 
they are born on boards ftuffed with foft 
mofs, fuch as is found in morafies or mea- 

dows. 
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dows. The child is laid on its back in one 
of thefe kind of cradles, and being wrapped 
in {kins or cloth to keep it warm, is fecured 
in it by {mall bent pieces of timber. 

To thefe machines they faften ftrings, hy. 
which they hang them to branches of trees; 
or if they find not trees at hand, faiten them 
to a ftump or ftone, whilft they tranfad any 


needful bufinefs. In. this pofition are the _ 


children kept for fome months. When they 
are taken out, the boys are fuffered to go 
naked, and the girls are covered from the 
neck to the knees with a fhift anda {hort 
petticoat. 

‘The Indian women are ‘e remarkably decent 
during their menftrual illnefs, ‘Thofe nati- 
ons that are moft remote from the European 
fettlements, as the Naudoweffies, &c. are 
more particularly attentive to this point ; 
though they all without exception adhere in 
fome degree to the fame cuftom. 


In every camp or town there isan apart- - 


ment appropriated for their retirement at this 
time, to which both fingle and married re- 


treat, and feclude themfelves with the utmoft 


{ridnefs during this period from all fociety. 
Afterwards they purify themfelves in run- 
ning 
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ning ftreams, and return to their different 
employments. 

The men on thefe occafions moft’ care- 
fully avoid holding any communication with 
them; and the Naudowefiies are fo rigid in 
this obfervance, that they will not faffer any 
belonging to them to fetch fuch things as are 
neceffary, even fire, from thefe female lunar 
retreats, though the want of them is attend- 
ed with the greateft inconvenience. They 
are alfo fo fuperftitious as to think, if a pipe 
{tem cracks, which among them is made of 
wood, that the pofleffor has either lighted 
it at one of thefe polluted fires, or held fome 
converfe with a woman during her retire- 
ment, which is efteemed Ly them moft dif- 
graceful and wicked. 

The Indians are extremely circum{pe@ and 
deliberate in every word and aétion; there is 
nothing that hurries them into any intem- 
perate warmth, but that inveteracy to their 
enemies which is rooted in every Indian 
heart, and never can be eradicated. Jn all 
other inftances they are cool, and remarkably 
cautious, taking care not to betray on any 
account whatever their emotions. If an Tn- 
dian has difcovered that a friend is in danger 
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of being intercepted and cut off by one to 
whom he has rendered himfelf obnoxious, he 
does not inform him in plain and explicit 
terms of the hazard he runs by purfuing the 
track near which his enemy lies in wait for 
him, but he firft coolly afks him which. way 
he is going that day; and having received 
his anfwer, with the fame. indifference tells 


him that he has been informed that a dog 


lies near the fpot, which might probably do 
himamifchief. This hint proves fufficiemt ; 
and his friend avoids the danger with as much 
caution as if every defign and motion of his 
enemy had been pointed ont to him. 

_ ‘This apathy often fhews itfelf on occafions 
that would call forth all the fervour ofa fut 
ceptible heart. If an Indian has been abfent 
from his family and friends many months, 
either on a war or hunting party; when his 
wife and children meet him at fome’ diftance 
from his habitation, inftead of the affeQi- 
onate fenfations that would naturally arife 
in the breaft of more refined beings, and. be 
productive of mutual congratulations, he con- 
tinues his courfe without paying the leaft 
attention to thofe who furround, him, till he 
arrives at his home. | 


He 
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He there fits down, and with the fame un- 
concern as if he had not been abjent a day, 
{mokes his pipe; thofe of his acquaintance 
who have followed him, do the fame; and 
perhaps it is feveral hours before he relates 
to them the incidents which have befallen 
him during his abfence, though, perhaps he 
has left a father, brother, or fon on the field, 
whofe lofs he ought to have lamented, or has 
been unfuccefsful in the undertaking that 
called him from home. 

Has an Indian been engaged for feveral 
days in the chace, or any other laborious 
expedition, and by accident continued thus 
long without food, when he arrives at the 
hut or tent of a friend where he knows his 
wants may be immediately fupplied, he takes 
care not to fhow the leaft fymptoms of im- 
patience, or to betray the extreme hunger 
by which he is tortured; but on being in- 
" vited in, fits contentedly down, and fmokes 
his pipe with as much compofure as if every 
appetite was allayed; and:he was perfedlly at 
eafe; he does the fame if among ftrangers. 
This cuftom is ftriétly adhered to by every 
tribe, as they efteem it. a proof of fortitude, 

| 0. 2 -vand 
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and think the reverfe would entitle them to 
the appellation of old women. 

If you tell an Indian that his children have 
ereatly fignalized themfelves againft an ene- 
my, have taken many fcalps, and brought 
home many prifoners, he does not appear to 
feel any extraordinary pleafure on the occa- 
fion; his anfwer generally is, “It is well,” 
and he makes very little further enquiry a- 
bout it. On the contrary, if you inform 
him that his children are {lain or taken _pri- 
foners, he makes no complaints, he only re- 
plies, “ It does not fignify;” and probably,. 
for fome time at leaft, afks not how it hap- 
pened. 

This feeming indifference, however, does 
not proceed from an entire {upprefiion of the 
natural afieCtions ; for notwithftanding they 
are efteemed favages, I never faw among any. 
other people greater proofs of parental or. 
filial tendernefs; and although they meet. 
their. wives after a long abfence with the 
Stoical indifference juft mentioned, they are 
not in general void of conjugal affeCtion. — , 

Another peculiarity is obfervable in their. 
manner of paying their vifits. If an Indian. 


goes to vifit a particular perfon i in a family, 
he. 
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he mentions to whom his vifit is intended, 
and the reft of the family immediately re- 
tiring to the other end of the hut or tent, are 
careful not fo coime near enough to interrupt 
them during the whole of the converiation, 
The fame method is purfued if a man 20S 
to pay his refpects to one of the other {ex; 
but then he muft be careful not to let love 
be the fubje@ of his difcourfe whilft the day- 
light remains, © 3 

The Indians difcover an amazing fagacity, 
and acquire with the greatett readinefs any 
thing that depends upon the attention of the 
mind, By experience and acute obfervation, 
they attain many perfedions to. which Euro- 
peans are ftrangers. For inftance, they will 
crofs a foreft ora plain which is two hundred 
miles in breadth, and reach with great exact. 
nefs the point at which they intend to ar- 
tive, keeping during the whole of that {pace 
ina direct line, without any. material devia- 
tions; and this they: will do ‘with the fame 
eafe, whether the weather be fair or cloudy. 

With equal acutenefs wil they point. to 
that part of the heavens the fun is in though 
it be intercepted by clouds or fogs. Befides 
this, they are able to purfue with incredible 


facility 
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facility the traces of man or beaft, either on 
leaves or grafs; and on ths account it is 
with great difficulty a flying enemy’ efcapes 
difcovery. | 

They are indebted for thefe talents not 
only to nature, but to an extraordinary com- 
mand of the intelle@ual faculties, which can 
only be acquired by an unremitted attention, 
and by long experience. oe 

They are in general very happy in a re-_ 
tentive memory; they can recapitulate every 
particular that has been treated of in council, 
and remember the exaét time when thefe 
wereheld. Their belts of wampum preferve 
the fubftance of the treaties they ‘have con- 
cluded with the neigbouring tribes for ages 
back, to which they will appeal, and refer 
with as much perfpicnity and readinefs as 
Europeans can to their written records, 

Every nation pays great re{pect to old age, 
The advice of a father will feldom meet with 
‘an extraordinary attention from the young 
Indians, probably they receive it with only 
a bareafflent; but they will tremble before a 
grandfather, and fubmit to his injunctions 
with the utmoft alacrity. ‘The words of the 
“ancient part of their community are’ efteemed 


by 
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by the youngas oracles. If they take during 
their hunting parties any game that is rec- 
koned by them uncommonly delicious, it 18 
immediately prefented to the oldeft of ‘their 
relations. | 

They never fuffer themfelves to be over- 
burdened with care, but live in a ftate of per- 
fe@ tranquility and contentment. Being na- 
turally indolent, if provifion {juft fufficient 
for their fubfiftence can be procured with 
little trouble, and near at hand, they will 
not go far, or take any extraordinary pains 
for it, though by fo doing they might acquire 
greater plenty, and of a more eftimable kind. 

Having much leifure time they indulge 
this indolence. to which they are fo prone, 
by eating, drinking, or fleeping, and rambling 
about in their towns or camps. But when 
necéflity obliges them to take the field, either 
to oppofe an enemy, or to procure themfelves 
food, they are alert and indefatigable. Many 
inftances of their activity on thefe occafions 
will be given when I treat of their wars. 

The infatuating fpirit of gaming is not 
confined to Europe; the Indians alfo feel the 
bewitching impulfe, and often lofe their 
arms, their apparel, and every thing they are 


poflefted 
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poffeffed.of, In this cafe, however, they do 
not. follow. the example of more refined 
eametters, for they neither murmur nor re- 


pine; nota fretful word efcapes them, but 


they bear the frowns of fortune with a phi. 
lofophic compofure. 

- The greateft blemifh in their character is 
that favage difpofition which impels them to 


treat, their, enemies; with a feverity’ every: 


other. nation fhudders at. But if they are 
thus barbarous to thofe with whom they are 
at-war, they are friendly, hofpitable, and hu- 
mane, to thofe with whom they are at peace, 
It.may with truth be faid of them, that they 
are the worft enemies, and the beft friends, 
of any people in the whole world. 


, Yhe Indians in general are ftrangers to the 


paifions of jealoufy ; and brand a man with 
folly that is diftruftful of his wife. Among 
fome.bands the very idea is not: known; as 


the moft abandoned of their young men very 


rarely, attempt the virtue of married women, 


nor do thefe often put themfelves in the way 
of folicitation. Yet the Indian women’ in ge- 
neral are of an amorous temperature, and be- 
fore they are married, are not the lefs efteems 
ed for the indulzence of their paffions. s» 4 


Whilft 
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~Whilft Twas among the Naudoweffies I 
obferved that they paid uncommon refpe& 
to one of their women, and found on en-’ 
quiry that fhe was intitled to it on account 
of a tranfadtion, that in Europe would snl 


_ rendered her infamous. 


They told me that when fhe was a young 
woman, for at the time | faw her fhe was’ 
far advanced in life, fhe had given what 
they had termed a rice feaft. According to 
an ancient but almoft obfolete cuftom (which, 
as Hamlet fays, would have been honoured 
inthe breach, than the obfervance) the in- 
vited forty of the principal warriors’ to her 
tent, where having feafted them with rice 
and venifon, {he by turns regaled each of 
them with a private deffert, behind a ferene 
fixed for this purpofe i in the inner pert of the 
tent. 

She had the happinefs to obtain by this 
profufion of courtefy, the favour of her guefts, 
and the approbation of the whole band. So 
fenfible were the young Indians of her ex- 
traordinary merit, that they vied with each 
other for her hand, and in a very fhort time 
one of the principal chiefs took her to wife, 
over whom the acquired great {way, and from 
! whom 
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whom fhe pene aa ever after inceflant to- 
kens of refpe@ and love. e 

It is however fcarcely once in an age that 
any of their. females are hardy enough to 
make this feaft, . notwithfianding a hufband 
of the firftrank awaits as a fure reward the 
fuccefsful giver of it; and the cuftom, I fince 
find, is peculiar to the Naudowefies. 

The Indians in their common ftate are 
ftrangers to all diftinGtion of property, except 
in the articles of domeftick ule, which every 
one confiders as his own, and increafes. as 
circumftances admit. They are. extremely 
liberal to each other, and fupply the. defici- 
ency of their friends with any Hh tesa of 
their own. | 

In-dangers they readily give affiftance to | 
thofe of their band who ftand in need of it, 
without any expectation of return, except of 
thofe juft rewards that are always conferred 
by the Indians on merit. Governed by the’ 
plam and equitabie laws of nature, every one 
is rewarded folely according to his deferts ; 
‘and their equality of condition, manners, and 
privileges, with that conftant and fociable 
familiarity which prevails throughout every 
YJndian nation, animates them with a pure 

| and 
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and truly patriotic fpirit, that tends to the 
general good of the fociety to! which they 
belong, 

If any of their neighbours are bereaved by 
death or by an enemy of their children, thofe 
who are poflefled of the greateft number of 
flaves, fupply the deficiency; and thefe are 
adopted by them and treated in every refpect 
as if they really were the children of the per- 
fon to whom they are prefented. 

The Indians, except thofe who hve adjoin- 
ing to the European colonies, can form to 
themfelves no idea of the value of money; 
they confider it when they are made':ac- 
quainted with the ufes to which it is apphed 
by other nations, as the fource of innume- 
rable evils. To it they attribute all the mif- 
chiefs that are prevalent among Europeans, 
fuch as treachery, plundering, devattations, 
and murder, 

They eftcem it irrational that one man 
fhould be poffeffed of a greater quantity than 
another, and are) amazed that any honour 
fhould be annexed to the poffeffion of it. But 
that the want of this ufelefs metal fhould be 
the caufe. of depriving perfons of their li- 
orp and.that..on..account of this , partial 

! diftribution 
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diftribution of of it, great numbers fhould be 
immured within the dreary walls of a prifon, 
cut off from that fociety of which they con- 
ftitute a part, exceeds their belief. Nor do 
they fail, on hearing this part of the Euro- 
pean fyftem of government related, to charge 
the inftitutors of it with a total want of hu- 
manity, and to brand them with the names 
of favages and brutes. 

They fhew almoft an equal degree of indif- 
ference for the produCions of art. When 
any of thefe are fhewn to them, they fay, 
“ Ttis pretty, I like to look at it,” but are not 
inquifitive about the conftruction of it, nei- 
ther,can they form proper conceptions of its 
ufe. But if you tell them of a perfon who 
is able to run with great agility, that is well 


fkilled in hunting, can dire with unerring 


aim a gun, or bend with eafe a bow, that can 
dexteroufly work a canoe, underftands the 


art of war, is acquainted with the fituation of 


acountry, and can make his way without a 


guide, through an immenfe foreft, fubfifting 


during this on a {mall quantity of provifions, 
they are in raptures; they liften with great 
attention to the pleafing tale, and beftow the 
higheft commendations on the hero of it. 


see) 
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Their Method of reckoning Tm 8, ee, 
NONSIDERING their ignotance’ of 


| altronomy, time is very rationally di- 
vided by the Indians. Thofe in the interior 
parts (and of thofe I would generally be un- 
derftood to {peak) count. their years by win- 
ters; or,..as they exprefs themfelves, by 
fnows. 

Some nations among them reckon their 
years by moons, and make them confift of 
twelve fynodical or lunar months, obferving 
when thirty moons have waned; to add 2’ 
fupernumerary one, which they term the loft 
moon; and then begin to count as before. 
They pay a great regard to the firft appear- 
ance of every moon, and on the occafion al- 
ways repeat fome joyful founds, ftretching 
at the fame time their hands towards it. 

Every Month has with them a name éx- 
preflive'of its feafon ; for inftance, they call. 
the month of March (in which their year 
generally begins at the firft New Moon after 
the vernal eaviglit the Worm Month or 


Moon ; 
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Moon ; becaufe at this time the worms quit 
their retreats in the bark of the trees, wood, 
&c. where they have. fheltered thiamin 
during the win‘er. 

The month of April is termed by PS 
the Month of Plants. May, the Month of 
Flowers. June, the Hot Moon. July, the 
Buck Moon. Their reafon for thus cong 
minating thefe is obvious. 

Auguift, the Sturgeon Moon; becaufe in’ 
this month they catch great numbers of that 
fith. , i 

September, the Corn Moon; becaufe inv 
that month they gather in their Indian corn. 

~ OGober, the Travelling’ Moon; as’ thev 
leave at this time their villages, and travel 
towards the place where they intend to hunt 
during the winter. 

November, the Beaver Moon; for ‘in this 
month the beavers begin to take thelter in 
their houfes, having laid up a fufficient’ ftore’ 
of provifions for the winter feafon, 

December, the Hunting. Moon, becaufe 
they employ this month in’ purfuit of their’ 
game. rey ot 
January, the Cold Moon, as it generally 
freezes harder, and the cold 1s more intenfe 
in this than in any other month. 

February 
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February they call the Snow Moon, be 
caufe more fnow commonly falls during this 
month, than any other in the winter. 

When the moon does not thine they fay 
the moon is dead; and fome call the ‘three — 
laft days of it the naked days. The moon’s 
firft appearance they term its coming to life 
again. 

They make no divifion of weeks, but days 
they count by fleeps; half days by pointing 
to the fun at noon;. and quarters by the 
riffing and fetting of the fun: to exprefs 
which in their traditions they make ufe of 
very fignificant hieroglyphicks. 

. The Indians are totally unfkilled in geo- 
graphy as well as all the other fciences, and 
yetas I have before hinted, they draw on 
their birch-bark very exact charts or maps:of 
the countries with which they are acquainted. 
The latitude and longitude is only wanting 
to make them tolerably complete. 

Their fole knowledge in aftronomy con- 
fifts in being able to point out the pole=ftar ; 
by .which they regulate their courfe when 
they travel in the night. 

They reckon the. diftance of places, not a 
miles or leagues, but by a day’s journey, 

: which, 
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which, according to the beft calculations I 
could make, appears to be about twenty 
‘Englifh miles. Thefe they alfo divide into 
oglt Dig and quarters, and will demonftrate 
them in their maps with great exaCtnefs, by 
the hieroglyphicks juft mentioned, when they 
“regulate in council their war parties, or their 
moft diftant hunting excurfions. ! 

They have no idea of arithmetic; and 
though they are able tocount to any number, 
‘figures as well as letters appear myfterious to 
“EHTS: and above their comprehenfion. 

During my abode with the Naudowetlies, 
fome of the chiefs obferving one day-a draft 
of an eclipfe of the moon, ina book of af- 
tronomy which Iheld in my hand, they de- 
fired I would permit them to look at it. Hap- 
pening to give them the book fhut, they 
began tocount the leaves till they came to 
the place in which the plate was, After 
they had viewed it, and afked many quef- 
tions relative to it, I told them they needed 
not to have taken fo much pains to find the a 
leaf on which it was drawn, for I could not | 
only tell in an inftant the place, without 
counting the leaves, but alfo how many pre- 
ceded it. 


They 
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They feemed greatly amazed at my affer- 
tion, and begged that | would demonftrate 
to them the poffibility of doing it. To this 
~purpofe I defired the chief that held the 
book, to open it in any particular place, and 
juft fhowing me the page, carefully to con- 
ceal the edges of the leaves, fo that I might 
not be able to count them. 

This he did with the greateft caution; 
notwithftanding which, by looking at the 
folio, I told him to his great furprize the 
number of leaves. He counted them regular- 
ly over, and difcovered that I was exaét. 
‘And when, after repeated trials, the Indians 
_ found [could do it with great readinefs, and 
without ever erring in my calculation, they 
all feemed as much aftonifhed as if I had rai 
ed the dead. The only way they could ac- 
count for my knowledge, was by concluding 
that the book was a fpirit, and whifpered me 
anf{wers to whatever I demanded of it. 

This circumftance, trifling as it might ap- 
pear to thofe who are lefs illiterate, contri- 
buted to increafe my confequence, and to 
augment the favourable opinion they already 
entertained of me. 
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GEIS A UR ejte Ve 
Of their CBE crea Fo, 


B VERY feparate body of Indians is di- 
vided. into bands or tribes; which band 
or tribe forms a little community, within the 
nation to which it belongs. As the nation 
has fome particular fymbol by which it is 
diftinguifhed from others, fo each tribe has 
a badge from which it is denominated: as 
that of the Eagle, the Panther, the Tiger, the~ 
Buffalo, &c. &c. One band of the Naudo- 
wellie is reprefented by a Snake, another a 
Tortoife, a third a Squirrel, a fourth a Wolf, 
and a fifth a Buffalo. Throughout every 
nation they particularize themfelves. in. the 
fame manner, and the meaneft perfon among 
them will remember his lineal defcent, and 
diftinguifh himfelf by his refpeGive family, 
Did not many circumftances tend to con- 
fute the fuppofition, I fhould be almoft: in- 
duced to conclude from this) diftin@ion of 
tribes, and the particular attachment of the | 
Indians to them, that they derive their origin 
as fome have afferted, from the Ifraclites. 


Befides 
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Befides this, every nation diftinguifh them- 
felves by the manner of -conftruding their 
tents or huts, And fo well verfed are all 
the Indians in this diftinGion, that though 
there appears to be no difference on the niceft 
obfervation made by an European, yet they 
will immediately difcover, from the pofition 
of a pole left in the ground, what nation has 
encamped on the fpot many months before, 

Every band has a chief who 1s termed the 
Great Chief or the Chief Warrior; and who 
is chofen in confideration of his experience 
in war and of his approved valour, to direct 
their military operations, and to regulate all 
‘concerns belonging to that department.. But 
this chief is not confidered as the head of the 
flate; befides the great warrior who is cle@- 
ed for his warlike qualifications, there is an- 
‘other who enjoys a pre-eminence as his he- 
reditary right, and has the more immediate 
management of their civil affairs, This chief 
might with greater propriety be denominat- 
ed the Sachem; whofe ailent is neceflary in 
all conveyances and treaties, to which he af 
fixes the mark of the tribe or nation. 

Though thefe two are confidered as the 
heads of the band, and the latter is ufually 
denominated their king, yet the Indians are 

R 2 fenfible 
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fenfible of neither civil or military fubordina- 
tion. As every one of them entertains a 
high opinion of his confequence, and is ex- 
tremely tenacious of his liberty, all injunéi- 
ons that carry with them the appearance of 
a pofitive command, are inftantly rejected 
with {corn. 

~ On this account, it is feldom that their 
leaders are fo indifcreet as to give out any of 
their orders ina peremptory ftile; a bare hint 
from a chief that he thinks fuch a thing ne- 
ceffary to be done, inftantly aroufes an emu- 
lation among the inferior ranks, and it is im- 
mediately executed with great alacrity. By 
this method the difguftful part of the com- 
mand is evaded, and an authority that falls 
little thort of abfolute fway inftituted in its 
room. 

Among the Indians no vifible form of go- 
vernment is eftablithed they allow of no fuch 
diftinGion as magiftrate and fubject, every 
one appearing to enjoy an independence that 
cannot be controlled. ‘The object of govern- 
ment among them is rather foreign than do- 
meftick, for their attention feems more to be 
employed in preferving fuch an union among 
_ the members of their tribe as will enable them 
to watch the motions of their enemies, and 
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to act againt them with concert and vigour, 
than to maintain interior order by any pub- 
lic regulations. Ifa fcheme that appears to 
be of fervice to the community is propofed 
by the chief, every one is at liberty to chufe 
whether he will affift in carrying it on; for 
they have no compulfory laws that lay them 
under any reftrictions. If violence is com- 
mitted, or blood is fhed, the right of reveng- 
ing thefe mifdemeanours are left to the fa- 
mily of the injured; the chiefs affume nei- 
ther the power of inflicting or moderating 
the punifhment. 

Some nations where the dignity is heredi- 
tary, limit the fucceffion to the female line. 
On the death of a chief, his fifter’s fon fome- 
times fucceeds him in preference to his own 
fon; and if he happens to have no fifter, the 
neareft female relation affuines the dignity, 
_ This accounts for a woman being at the head 
of the Winnebagoe nation, which, before I 
was acquainted with their laws, appeared 
ftrange to me, 

Each family has aright to appoint one of 
its chiefs to be an affiftant to the principal 
_ chief, who watches over the intereft of his fa- 
mily, and without whofe confent nothing of 


a public nature can be carried into execution. 
T hefe 
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Thefe are generally chofen for their ability 
in {peaking ; and fuch only are permitted to 
make orations in their ROUBRES and general 


affemblies. | ; 
In this body, with the hereditary chief at 


its, head, the fupreme authority appears to a 


be lodged; as by its determination every 
tranfadtion relative to their hunting, to their 
making war or peace, and to all their public 
concerns are regulated. Next to thefe, the ° 
body of warriors, which comprehends all that 
are able to bear arms, hold their rank. This 
divifion has fometimes atits head the chief of 
the nation, if he has fignalized himfelf by any 
renowned ation, if not, fome chief that has 
_ rendered himfelf famous. 

In their councils which are held by iia 
foregoing members, every affair of confe- 
quence is debated; and no enterprize or the 
leaft moment undertaken, unlefs it there 
meets the general approbation of the chiefs, 
They commonly affemble in a hut or tent, 
appropriated to this purpofe, and being feat- 
ed ina circle on the ground, the eldeft chief 
rifes and makes a {peech; when he has con- 
cluded, another gets up ; and thus wey alk 


Ipeak, if Liat be by turns. 
On 
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On this occafion their language is nervous, 
and their manner of expreffion emphatical. 
Their ftile is adorned with images, compati- 
fons, and ftrong metaphors, and 1s equal in 
allegories to that of any of the eaftern nati- 
ons, In all their fet fpeeches they exprefs 
_themfelves with much vehemence, but in 
common difcourfe, according to our ufual 
method of fpeech. | | 

The young men are fuffered to be prefent 
at the councils, though they are not allowed 
to make a fpeech till they are regularly ad- 
mitted: they however liften with great atten- 
tion, and to thew that they both anaernlag! 
and approve of the refolutions taken by the 
afflembled chiefs, they frequently exclaim, 
hats viet... Bhat is'e60d,”, 

The cuftomary mode among all the ranks | 
of exprefling their affent, and which they 
repeat at the end of almoft every period, is 
by uttering a kind of forcible afpiration, 
which founds like an union of the letters 


OAH. 
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Qo Av PeoVbea 
Of their FEAasTs. 


: rANY of the Indian nations neither 
. make ufe of bread, falt, or fpices; 


and fome of them have never feen or tafted | 


of either. The Naudoweffies in particular 
have no bread, nor any fubftitute font 
They eat the wild rice which grows in great 
quantities in different parts of their territo- 
ries;. but they boil it and eat it alone. They 
alfo eat the fleth of the beafts they kill, with- 


out having recourfe to any farinaceous fub- 


ftance to abforb the groffer particles, of it. 


And even when they confume the fugar _ 
which they. have extracted from the maple __ 


tree, they ufe it not to render {ome other. . j 
food palatable, but generally eat it by-itfelf. 


Neither have they any idea of the ufe of 
milk, although they might collea great quan=. 
tities from the buffalo or the elk ; they only.. 


confider it as proper for the nutriment of the. 


young of thefe beafts, during ‘their,tender', 
ftate. I could not, perceive. that :apy :incon-» 


veniency attended the total difufe of articles 
efteemed 
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-efteemed fo neceflary and nutritious by other 
nations, on the contrary, they a are in general 
healthy and vigorous. 

- One difh however, which anfwers nearly 
the fame purpofe as bread, is in ufe among | 
the Ottagaumies, the Saukies,. andthe more _ 
eaftern nations, where Indian corn STOWSs 
which is not only much efteemed by them, | 
but it is reckoned extremely palatable by all 
the Europeans who enter their dominions. i‘ 
This is compofed. of their unripe corn as be- . 
fore defcribed, and beans in the fame ftate, 
boiled together avith bears flefh, the fat of 
which moiftens the pulfe, and renders it be- _ 
yond comparifon delicious, UU call this 
food Succatofh. | 

The Indians are far from being canibals as 
they are faid to be. All their viGuals are ci- 
ther roafted or boiled; and this in the ex- 
treme. Their drink is generally the broth — 
in Which it has been boiled. 

Their food confifts of the fleth of the bear, 
the buffalo, the elk, the deer, the beaver, 
and the. racoon; which they prepare in the 
manner juft mentioned, They ufually eat 
the flefh of the deer which is naturally dry, f 
vee that. of the bear which is ee andj Juicy: 

Wee Wand 


Ne 
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and though the Jatter 1s.extremely nich and 
lufciious, (it is never known to cloy 4s ¢/ 

In the {pring of the year, the Neri genetics 
eats thelinfide bark of a fhrub, that they) ga- 
ther ‘in’ fome part of their country; but 
could neither learn the name of it; or difeos 
vet from whence ‘they got it, “It was of a 
brittle mature and eafily mafticated) The 
tafte of it was very agreeable, and they faidit 
was extremely nourifhing. In flavour it was 

not unlike the turnip, and when received ins 
tothe mouth refembled that root both in its | 
smarts and ‘franeible naturéps #10 4 ay 

The lower ranks of the Indians are exceed= 
ingly naity in dreffing their victuals; but’ 
fome of the chiefs are very neat and id cleanly’ 
ia their apparel, tents, and food.’ 

‘They commonly eat in large parties, fo! 
that ‘their meals may properly be | i q 
feafis: and this they do without being ré-" 
ftriGed to any fixed or regular hours, but juft 
as their appetites require, and “convenience 
fuits. | Biss 
They ufually dance ‘either before or after’ 
every meal: and by this cheerfulnefs, pro- | 
bably, render'the Great Spirit) to whom they’ 
contider themfelves as indebted for’ ever 
good, a more accéptable’ facrifice’ than a for-" 
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mal and unanimated > thankfgiving.’ The 
men and women feaft apart: and each fex 
invite by turns their companions to partake 
with them of the food they happen to have; 
but in their domefiic way of living the men 
and women eat together. 

No people are more hofpitable, Link and 
free than the Indians. They will readily 
fhare with any of their own tribe the laf 
part of their provifions, and even with thofe 
of a different. nation, if they chance to come 
in when they are eating. ‘Though they do 
not keep one common ftock, yet that com- 
munity of goods which is fo prevalent among. 
them, and their generous difpofition, render 
it nearly of the fame effeQ. | 

When the chiefs are convened on any pub. 
lic bufinefs, they always conclude with a feait, 
at which their feftivity and cheerfulnefs know 
no limits, 


GES 5 GRAM Oe Yt 
Of ther DANCES, 


\» ANCING is a favourite  exercife 


among the Indians; they never, meet 


on any public occafion, but this makes a part 


of 
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of the entertainment. And when they are 
not engaged in war or hunting, the youth 
of both fexes amufe themfelves in this. man- 
ner every evening, / 
They always dance, as rhaie jutt obferv- 


ed; at their feafts. In thefe as well as all. a 


their other dances, every man rifes in his 
turn, and moves about with great freedom 
and boldnefs; finging, as he does fo, the ex- 
ploits of his anceftors. During this the com- 
pany, who are feated on the ground in a cir- 
cle, around the dancer, join with him in 
marking the cadence, by an odd-tone, which 
they utter all together, and which founds. 
‘@hidly, heh,” heh.” ‘Thefe. wotes; if: they 
might be fo termed, are articulated with a 
harfh accent, and ftrained ont with the ut- 
mot force of iheir lungs; fo that one would 


imaevine their frength muft be foonexhaufted 


by it} inftead of which, they repeat it with a 
the fame violence during the whole of their . 
entertainment. ; 
“The women particularly thofe of the weft. 
ern nations, dance very gracefully. They 
carry themfelves ere€t, and with their arms 
hanging down clofeé to their fides, move firft 
a féw yards to the right, and then back again: 
to the left. ‘This movement they perform: 
without 
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| without taking any fteps as an European 
would do, but with their feet conjoined, ' 
moving by turns their toes and heels. In 
this manner they glide with great agility to 
acertain diftance, and then return; and Jet 
thofe who join in the dance be ever fo nu- 
merous, they keep time fo exafly with each 
other that no interruption enfues. During 
this, at {tated periods they mingle their thrill 
voices with the hoarfer ones ote the men who 
fit dround (for it is to be obferved that the | 
{exes never intermix in the fame dance) 
which, with the mufic of the drums and chi- 
chicoues, make an agreeable harmony. 

The Indians have feveral kinds of dances 
which they ufe on different occafions, as.the 
Pipe or Calumate Dance, the, War Dance, 
the Marriage Dance, and the Dance of the 
Sacrifice. The movements in every one of 
thefe are diffimilar, but it is almoft impoffi- 
ble to convey any idea of the points in which 
they are unlike. 

Different nations” likewie - vary in eee 
manner of dancing. The Chipéways throw 
themfelves into a greater variety of attitudes 
than any other people; fometimes they hold 
their heads ere@t, at others. they bend them 
almoft to the ground;, then recline, on ,one, 


fide, 
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fide, and immediately after on the other. 
The Naudowelles carry themfélves more up-- 
tight, ep firmer, and move more gracefully. 
But they all accompany theirdances’ with the 
difagreeable noife juft mentioned, 

‘The Pipe Dance is the principal, and che 
moft pleafing to the fpe€tators of any of them, 
being the leaft frantic, and the movements of ; 
it the moft graceful. It is but on particular 
occafions that it is ufed; as when ambaffadors 
from an enemy arrive to treat of peace, or @ 
when ftrangers of eminence pafs through | 
their territories. | ! 

The War Dance, which they ufe both be- 
fore they fet out on their war parties, andon 
‘their return from them, ftrikes terror into i 
firangers. It is performed, as the others, a 
midft a circle of the warriors; a chief gene- 
rally begins it, who moves from the right to 
the left, finging at ‘the fame time both his 
own exploits, and thofe of ‘his' anceftors. 
When he has concluded his account of any 
memorable action, he gives a‘ violent blow 
with his war-club againit’a poft that is fixed 
in the ground, near the centre of the affem- 
bly for this purpofe, | “ 

Every one aahiaead in his.turn, and tecapi- 
tulates the wondrous deeds of his family, till 


they 
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‘they all at laftjoin’ in the dance. Then. it 


‘becomes truly alarming to any ftranger that 


‘happens to be among them, as) they throw 
sthemfel ves into every horrible and terrifying 


pofture that can be imagined, rehearfing)at 


-the fame time the parts they expec 'to a a- 
-gainftitheir enemies: in the field, During 
this they hold their fharp. knives in: their 
hands, with which, as they whirl about, they 
are every ‘moment in danger of cutting 
‘each others throats; and did they not thun 
the threatened mifchief with inconceivable. 


dexterity, it could not be avoided, By thefe 
motions they intend to reprefent the manner 


in which they kill, fcalp, and take their pri- 
doners.. To heighten the feene, they fet up 


the fame et yells, cries, and war-hoops 


they ufe in time of aQion: fo that it. is im- 


poilible to. confider them in any other light 
than as an aflembly of demons. 

[have frequently joined in this dance with 
them, but it foon ceafed to be an amufement 
to me, as Icould not lay afide my apprehen- 


fions of receiving fome dreadful wound, that 


from the violence of their gcftures muft have 
proved mortal, 


I found that the nations to the weftward> 


of the Mufiffippi, and onthe borders of Lake 


Superior, 
4 


4 
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Superior, ftill continue to make ufe of the 
-Pawwaw or Black Dance. The people of 
the colonies tell a thoufand ridiculous ftories 
of the devil being raifed in this dance by the 
‘Indians. But sen allow that this was in 
former times, and is now nearly extiné a- 
mong thofe who live adjacent to the Euro- 
pean fettlements. However I difcovered that 
it was {till ufed in the interior parts; and 
‘though I did not actually fee the devil raifed 
by it, I was witnefs to fome fcenes that 
‘could only be performed by fuch as dealt 
with him, or were very cepens and dexterous | 
jugelers, 

~ Whilft I was among the Naudoweflies, a 
dance, which they thus termed,’ was per- 
formed. Before the dance began, one of the 
Indians was admitted into a fociety which 
they denominated Wakon-Kitchewah, that 
is, the Friendly Society of the Spirit. This 
fociety is compofed of perfons of both fexes, 
but fuch only can be admitted into it as are 
of unexceptionable character, and who re- 
ceive the approbation of the whole body. 
To this admiffion fucceeded the Pawwaw 
dance (in which I faw nothing that could give 
rife to the reports I had heard) and the whole, 


aécordin g 
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P according to their ufual cuftom concluded 
“with a grand feaft. 
~The initiation being attended with fome 
| very fingular circumftances, which, asI have 
before obferved, muff be either the effe@ of 
magick, or of amazing dexterity, I fhall give 
a particular account of the whole procedure, 
It was performed at the time of the néw 
‘moon, in a place appropriated to the purpofé | 
near the centre of their camp, that would con- 
tain about two hundred people. Being a 
-ftranger, and on all occafions treated by them 
with great civility, I was invited to fee the 
ceremony, and placed clofe to the rails of the 
inclofure. 
About twelve o’clock they began to affem- 
ble; when the fun fhone bright, which they 
- confidered as a good omen, for they never by 
choice holdany of their public meetings unlefs 
the fy be clear and unclouded. A great num- 
ber of chiefs firft appeared, who were dréfled 
in their beft apparel; and after them came the 
head-warrior, clad in a long robe of rich furs 
that trailed to the ground, attended by a reti- 
_ nue of fifteen or twenty perfons, painted and 
drefied in the gayelt manner, Next follow- 


ed the.wives of fuch as had been already ad- 
. S mitted 
_« 
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mitted into the fociety; and:in the rear a 
confufed heap of the lower ranks, all contri- 
buting as much as lay in their power to 
make the appearance grand and fhowy. 
When the affemnbly was feated, and. filence 
proclaimed, one of the principal chiefs arofe, 


and» in a -fhort but mafterly fpeech in-" 


formed his audience of the occafion of their 
meeting. He acquainted them that one of 
their young men wifhed to be admitted into 
their fociety’; and taking him by the hand 
prefented him to their view, afking them, at 
the fame time, whether they had any ob- 
jection to his becoming one of their com- 
munity. 

No objection being made, the young can- 
didate was placed in the centre, and four of 


the chiefs took their ftations clofe to him; ° 


after exhorting him, by turns, not’ to faint 
under the operation he was about to go 
through, but to behave like an Indian anda 


man, two of them took hold of his arms, 


and caufed him to kneel; another placed 
himfelf behind him fo as to receive him 


when he fell, and the laft of the four re- 
tired to the diftance of about twelve feet 


from him exacily in front. 7 
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This difpofition being completed, the chief 
that ftood before the kneeling candidate be- 
gan to fpeak to him with an audible: voice. 
He told him that he himfelf was now agitated 
by the fame fpirit which he fhould in a few 
moments communicate to him; that it 
would ftrike him dead, but that he would 
inftantly be reftored again to life; to this he 
added, that the communication, however ter- 
rifying, was a neceflary introduction to the 
advantages enjoyed by the community. into 
which he was on the point of being. ad- 
mitted, : 

As he {poke this, he appeared to be great- 
ly agitated; till at laft his emotions became 
fo violent, that his countenance was diftort- 
ed, and his whole frame convulfed. At this 
jun@ure he threw fomething that appeared 
both in fhape and colour like a {mall bean, at 
the young man, which feemed to enter his 
mouth, and he inftantly fell as motionlefs as 
if he. had ‘been fhot....The chief that was 
placed behind him received him in his arms, 
and, by the affiftance of the other two, laid 
him on the ground to all appearance bereft 
ofjalife.2 | 

Having done this, they immediately be- 
gan to rub his limbs, and to ftrike him on the 
| 2 back, 
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back, siving him fuch blows, as feemed more 
calculated to ftill the quick, than to raife the 
dead. During thefe extraordinary applica- 
tions, the fpeaker continued his harangue, 
defiring the {fpeGators not to be furprized, or 
to defpair of the young man’s recovery, as 
his prefent inanimate fituation proceeded 
only from the forcible operation of the fpirit, 
on faculties that had hitherto been unufed to 
in{pirations of this kind. 

The candidate lay feveral minutes without 
fenfe or motion; but at length, after receiv- 


ing many violent blows, he began to difco- ° 


ver fymptoms of returning life. Thefe, how- 
ever, were attended with ftrong convulfions, 
and an apparent obftruCion in his throat. 
but they were foon at an end; for having 
difcharged from his mouth the bean, or what- 
ever it was that the chief had thrown at 
him, but which on the clofeft infpection I 
had not perceived to enter it, he foon after 
appeared to be tolerably recovered. 

This part of the ceremony being happily 
effected, the officiating chiefs difrobed him 
of the cloaths he had: ufually-worn, and put 
on him a fet of.apparel entirely new.. When 
he was drefled, the {fpeaker once more took 
him by the hand, and prefented him to the 

fociety 
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fociety as a regular and thoroughly initiated 
member, exhorting them, at the fame time, 
to give him fuch neceflary affiftance, as be- 
ing a young member, he might ftand in need 
of. Hethen alfo charged the newly ele@ed 
brother to receive with humility, and to fol- 
low with pun@uality the advice of his elder 
brethren. 

All thofe who had been admitted within 
the rails, now formed a circle around this 
new brother, and the mufic ftriking up, the 
great chief fung a fong, celebrating as ufwal 
their martial exploits. 

The only mufic they make ufe of is a 
drum, which is compofed of a piece of a hol- 
low tree curioufly wrought, and over one 
end of which is ftrained a fkin, this they 
beat with a fingle ftick, and it gives a found 
that is far from harmonious, but it juft ferves 
to beat time with. ‘To this they fometimes 
add the chichicoe, and in their war dances 
they hkewife ufe a kind of fife, formed of a 
reed, which makes a fhrill harfh noife. 

The whole affembly were by this time 
united, and the dance began , feveral fingers 
affifted the mufic with their voices, and the 
women joining in the chorus at certain in- 
‘tervals, they produced together a not un- 
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pleafing but favage harmony. This was one 
of the moft agreeable entertainments I faw 
whilft | was among them. ) 

I could not help laughing at a. Giiomiet 
childifh cuftom I obferved they introduced in= 
to this dance, and which was the only one 
that had the leaft appearance of conjuration, 
Moft of the members carried in their hands 
an otter or martin’s fkin, which being taken 
whole from the body, and filled with wind, 
on being comprefied, made a {queaking noite 
through a {mall piece of wood organically 
formed and fixed in its mouth. When this 
inflrument was prefented to the face of any 
of the company, and the found: emitted, the 
perfon receiving it inftantly fell down to ap- 
pearance dead. Sometimes two or three, both 
men and women, were on the ground toge- 
ther; but immediately recovering, they rofe 
up.and joined again in the dance. ,. This 
feemed to afford, even the chicfs themfelves, 
infinite diverfion, J afterwards learned that 
thefe, were their Diu, Penates.or. Houfhold 
Gods. 

After, fome hours {pent in this manner the 
_feaft began; the dithes being. brought near 
me, I perceived that they confifted. of dog’s 
flefh:; and Iwas. informed that. at all. their 

public 
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publicgrand feafts they never made ufe of 
any other kind of food: For this purpofe, 
at the feaft I am now fpeaking of; the new 
eandidate provides fat dogs, if they: can~ be 
procured at any price. 

In this cuftom of eating dog’s fleth on ‘pare 
ticular occafions, they refemble the inhabi- 
tants of fome of the countries that hie ‘on 
the north-eaft borders of Afia.. The au- 
thor of the account of Kamfechatka, publifh- 
ed by order of the Emprefs of Rutlia (before 
referred to) informs us, that the people inha- 
biting Koreka, a country north of Kam 
chatka, who wander about in hords like ‘the 
Arabs, when they pay their worfhip to the 
evil ‘beings, kill a rein-deer or a dog, the 
fleth of which they eat, and leave the head 
and tongue fticking ona pole with the front 
towards the eaft. Alfo that when they are 
afraid of any infe@tious diftemper, they kill 
a dog, and winding the guts about two poles, 
pafs between them. Thefe cuftoms, in which 
they are néarly imitated by the Indians, feem 
to add ftrength to my fuppofition, that Amée- 
rica was firft peopled from this quarter. 

I know not under what clafs of dances: to 
rank that’petformed by the Indians who came 
‘to ices tent when Ilanided near Lake Pepin, 

C on 
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on the banks of the Miffiffippi, as, relatedin 
my Journals. .When [looked out,,as Ithere 
mentioned, I faw about twenty. naked young 
Indians, the moft perfec in their thape, and 
by far the handfomedt of any I had ever feen, 
coming towards me, and dancing as they ap- 
proached, to the mufic. of their drums, . At 
every ten or twelve yards they halted, and 
fet up their yells and cries, 

When they reached my tent, Lafked them 
to come in; which without deigning to make 
me any an{wer, they did. As I obferved that 
they were painted red and black, as they 
ufually are when they go againft an enemy, 
and perceived that fome parts of the war- 
dance were intermixed with their other move- 
ments, I doubted not but they were fet on 
by the inimical chief who had refufed my fa- 
lutation: I therefore determined, to, fell my 
life as. dear as pofflible. To this purpofe, I re- 
ceived them fitting on my cheft, with my gun 
and piftols befide me, and ordered:my men 
to keep.a watchful eye on them,: and to: be 
alfo upon their guard. ors | 

The Indians being entered, ‘rea continu- 
ed their dance alternately, finging»at- the 
fame time of their heroic exploits, and, the 
fuperiority of their race over every other peo- 
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ple. ‘To enforce their language, though it 
was uncommonly nervous and expreffive, 
and fuch as would of itfelf have carried ter- 
ror to the firmeft heart, at the end of every 
period they ftruck their war-clubs againit the 
poles of my tent, with fuch violence, that I 
expected every moment it would have tum- 
bled upon us. As each of them, in dancing 
round, paffed by me, they placed their right 
hands over their eyes. and coming clofe to me, 
looked me fteadily in the face, which T could 
not conftrue into a token of friendfhip. My 
men gave themfelves up for loft, and T ac- 
‘knowledge for my own part, that T never 
found my apprehenfions more tumultuous 
on any occafion. 

When they had nearly ended their dance, 
Iprefented to them the pipe of peace, but 
they would not receive it. I then, as my 
laft refource, thought I would try what pre- 
{ents would do; accordingly | took from my 
cheft fome ribands and trinkets, which I laid 
before them. Thefe feemed to ftagger their 
refolutions, and to avert in fome degree 
their anger; for after holding a confultation 
‘together,they fat down on the ground, which 
I confidered as a favourable omen. 

| Thus 
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Thus it proved, as \in a fhortutime they 
received the pipe'of peace) and lighting ‘it, 
fir prefented it tome, and’then f{moaked . 
with at themfeives. Soon after they took up 
the prefents, which had hitherto lain ne- 
elected, and appearing to be greatly :pleafed 
with them, departed in a friendly manner, 
And never did I receive greater pleafure than 
at getting rid of fach formidable guefts. 

it was not ever in my power to gain atho- 
rough knowledge of the defigns of my vifiters. 
Thad fufiicient reafon to conclude that’ they 
were hoftile, and that their vifit, atfolate an 
hour, was made through the inftigation of 
the Grand Sautor; but I was afterwards in- 
formed that it might be intended’as'a' com+ 
pliment which they ufually pay‘to the chiefs 
of'every other nation who happen to fall in 
with’ them, and. that ‘the ciroumftances in- 
their conduct which had appeared fo fufpi- 
cious to me, were merely the-eftects of their 
vanity, and defigned to imprefs on the minds 
of thofe whom they thus vifited’ ‘an elevated 
opinion of their valour and prowels, In’ the 
norning before T continued my route, feve- 
‘yal of their wives brought ‘mea’ prefent ‘of 
fome fugar, for whom 1 found ‘a’ ew more 
ribands, 


The 
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The Dance of the facrifice is not fo deno- 
minated. from their offering up at the fame 
time a facrifice to any good or evil fpirit, but 
is a dance to which the Naudowelfies: give 
that. title from being ufed when any public 
fortunate circumfiance befalls them. Whilft 
I refided among them, a fine large deer acci- 
dentally firayed into the middle of their en- 
campment, which they foon deftroyed. » As 
this happened juftat the new moon, they ef- 
teemed it a lucky omen; and having roafted 
it whole, every, one in the camp partook of 
it. . After their feaft, they all joined inva 
dance, which they termed from its being 
fomewhat of a religious nature, a Dance of 
the facrifice. 


CO thd adhoc bell: 
Of their HUNTING. 


— UNTING is the principal occupation 
A of the Indians; they are trained to. it 
from their earlieft youth, and it is an exer- 
cife which is efteemed no lef{s honourable. 
than neceflary towards their fubfiftence. A 
dextrous and refolute hunter is held nearly 
in 
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in as great efitimation by them: as a diftin- 
guifhed warrior. Scarcely any device which 
the ingenuity of man has difcovered for en- 
fnaring or defiroying thofe animals that fup- 
ply them with food, or whofe fkins are valu- 
abie to Europeans, is unknown to them. 

Whilft they are engaged in this exercife, 
they fhake off the indolence peculiar to their 
nature, and become active, perfevering, and 
indefatigable. They are equally fagacious 
in finding their prey, and in the means they 
ufe to defiroy it, They difcern the footfteps 
of the beafts they are in purfuit of, although 
they are imperceptible to every other eye, and 
can follow them with certainty uci the 
pathlefs forett. 

The beafts that the Indians hunt, both for 
their flefh on which they fubfift, and for their 
fkins, of which they cither make their appa- 
rel, or barter with the Europeans for necef- 
faries, are the bufialo, the elk, the deer, the 
moofe,, the caraboe, the bear, the beaver, 
the otter, the martin, &c. I fhall defer giv- 
ing a defeription of thefe creatures, and fhall 
only at.prefent treat of their manner of hunt- 
ing them, od 

The route they fhall take for this purpofe, 
and the parties that fhall go on the different 

expeditions 


o 
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expeditions are fixed in their general councils 
which ‘are held fome time in the fumme r, 
when all the operations for the enfuing win- 
ter are concluded on. The dba rribt: 
whofe province it is to regulate heir roceed_ 
ings on this occafion, with” of ‘ lémnity 
iffues out’ an invitation to thor thé chute 
to attend him; for the Indians, as beforé ob-= 
ferved, acknowledge no fuperiority, nor have 
they any idea of compulfion; and évery one 
that accepts it prepares himfelf by fafting 


during feveral days. 


The Indians do not faft as fome other na- 
tions do, on the richeft and moft luxurious 
food, but they totally abftain from evety kind 
either of victuals or drink; and fuch is their 
patience and refolution, that the moft ex. 
treme thirft could not oblige them to tafte-a 
drop of water; yet amidit this fevete abfti- 
nence'they appear cheerful and happy. 

The reafon they give for thus fafting, are, 
that it enables them freely to dream, in which 
dreams they are informed where they fhall 
find the greateft plenty of game; and alfo 
that it averts the difpleafure of the evil fpi- 
rits, and. induces them -to be propitious, 
They alfo on thefe occafions blacken thofe. 
parts of their bodies that are uncovered. 

The 
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“Phe faft being ended; and the place of 
hunting made known, the chief who is to 
conduct them, gives a grand feaft to thofe 
who are to'form the different parties ; of 
which none of ‘them dare’to partake till they 
have bathed ‘themfelves At this feaft, not- 
withfandlte they have ‘fafted fo long, they ~ 
eat with*great moderation; and the chief - 
that, prefides employs himfelf in rehearfing 
the feats of thofe who have been moft fuc- 
cefsful in the bufinefs they are about to en- 
ter upon. They. foon after fet out on the 
march towards the place appointed, painted 
or rather bedaubed with black, amid@ the 
acclamations of all the people. 

It. isimpoffible to defcribe their agility or 
perfeverance, whilft they are in purfuit of 
their prey; neither thickets, ditches, torrents, 
pools, or rivers ftop them; they always go 
ftrait forward in the moft direct line they 
poffibly can, and there are few of the favage 
inhabitants of the woods that they cannot 
overtake. | 

When they hunt for bears, they endea- 
vour to find out their retreats; for, during 
the winter, thefe animals concéal themfelves: 
in the hollow trunks of trees, or make them- 
felves holes in the ground, where they con- 

tinue 
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tinue without food, whilf,the fevere weather 
laits. 
When the Indians thiok they have arrived 


es | 
at..a place where thefe creaturesufually 


haunt, they form themfelves int 
cording to their number, and ‘mé@ving 
ward, endeavour, as they, advanee to 
the centre, to difcover the retreats of their 
prey. By this means, if any lie in the inter- 
mediate {pace, they are fure of roufing them, 
and bringing them down either with their 
bows or their guns.. The bears will take to 
flight at fight of a manor a dog, and will 
only make refiftance when they are extremely 
hungry, or after they are wounded. 

The Indian method of hunting the buffalé 
is by forming a circle or a {quare, nearly in 
the fame manner as when they fearch for 
the bear. Having taken their different fta- 
tions, they fet the grafs, which at this time is 
rank and dry, on fire, andthefe animals, who 
are extremely fearful of that element, flying 
with precipitation before it, great numbers 
are hemmed in afimall compafs, and fearcely 
a fingle one efcapes. 

They have different ways of hunting the 
elk, the deer, and the caraboe. Sometimes 
they feek them out in the: woods, to which 

they 
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they retire during the feverity of the cold, 
where they are eafily fhot from behind the 
treés. In the more northern climates they 
take the) iggrtzec of the weather to deftroy 

elk; when the fun has juft ftrength 
enougE 0 o melt Pic fnow, and the froft in the 
night £ forme: a kind of cruft on the furface, 
this creature oben heavy, breaks it with his 
forked hoofs, and with difficulty extricates 
himfelf from it; at this time therefore he is 
foon overtaken and deftroyed. 


Some nations have a method of hunting 
thefe animals, which is more eafily executed, 
and free from danger. The hunting party 


divide themfelves into two bands, and choof- 


ing a fpot near the borders of fome river, one 
yarty embarks on board their canoes, whilft 
the other forming themfelves into a femi-cir- 
cle on the land, the flanks of which reach 
the fhore, let loofe their dogs, and by this 
means roufe all the game that lies within 
thefe bounds; they then drive them towards 
the river, into which they no fooner enter, 
than the greateft part of them are immediate- 
ly difpatched by thofe who remain in the 

canoes. 
Both the elk and thé buffalo are very fu- 
rious when they are wounded, and will re- 
‘i turn 
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turn fiercely on their purfuers, and trample 
them under their feet, if the hunter finds not: 


means to complete their den RCHOD, or feeks 
for fecurity in flight to fome adjacent tr 


by this method they are frequently 
and fo tired with the purfuit, that they 
tarily give it over. 

_ But the hunting in which the Indians, par- 
ticularly thofe who inhabit the northern parts, 
chiefly employ themfelves, and from which 
they reap the greateft advantage, is the bea- 
ver hunting. The ferfon for this is through- 
out the whole of the winter, from November 
to April; during which time the fur of thefe 
creatures is in the greateft perfection. A de- 
{cription of this extraordinary animal, the 
conftruction of their huts, and the regulati- 
ons. of their almoft rational community, I 
{hall give in another place. 

The hunters make ufe of feveral methods 
to deftroy them. ‘Thofe generally practifed,. 
are either that of taking them in fnares, cut- 
ting through the ice, or opening, their caufe-, 
ways. : | 7 
As the eyes of thefe animals are very quick, 
and their hearing exceedingly acute, great 
precaution is neceflary in approaching, their 
abodes; for as they feldom go far from the 

T _ water, 
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water, and their Houfes are always built clofe 
to the fide of fome large river or lake, or 
dais of their own contftructing, upon the 
m they haften to the deepeft part of 
the wat ind dive immediately to the bot- 
tom; as t ey do this they make a great noife 
by heatine “ water with their tails, on 
purpofe to put the whole fraternity on their 


cuard. 

They take them with fnares in the follows 
ing manner: though the beavers ufually lay 
up a fufficient ftore of provifions to ferve for 
their fubfiftence during the winter, they make 
from time to time excurfions to the neigh- 
bouring woods to procure further fupplies of 
food. The hunters having found out their 
haunts, place atrap in their way, baited with 
{mall pieces of bark, or young fhoots of trees, 
which the beaver has no fooner laid hold of, 
than a large log of wood falls upon him, and 
breaks his back; his enemies, who are upon 
the watch, foon appear, and inftantly dif- 
patch the heiplefs animal. 

At other times, when the ice on the rivers 
and lakes is about half a foot thick, they 
make an opening through it with their — 
hatchets, to which the beavers will foon 
haften, on being difturbed at their houfes, for’ 


a fupply 
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a fupply of freth air. As their breath occa~ . 
fions a confiderable motion in the water, the 
hunter has fufficient notice of theirapproach, 
and methods ate eafily taken for knocking 
them on the head the moment they appear 
above the furface. 

When the houfes of the beavers happen 
to be near a rivulet, they are more eafily 
deftroyed: the hunters then cut the ice, and 
{preading a net under it, break down the 
cabins of the beavers, who never fail to 
make towards the deepeft part, where they 
are entangled andtaken. But they muf not 
be fuffered to remain there lang, as they 
would foon extricate themfelves with their 
teeth, which are well known to be excctilive- 
ly fharp and ftrong. 

‘The Indians take great care to hinder their 
dogs from touching the bones of the beavers. 
The reafons they give for thefe precautions 
are; firft, that the bones ate fo exceflively 
hard, that they fpoil the teeth of the dogs; 
and, fecondly, that they are apprehenfive 
they fhall fo exafpetate the {pirits of the bea- 
vers by this permiffion, as to render the next 
hunting feafon unfuccefsful. 

The {kins of thefe animals the hunters ex- 
change with the Europeans for neceflaries, 

Veg and 
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and as they are more valued by the, lattet 
than any other kind of furs, they pay ‘the 
ereateft attention to this {pecies of hunting. 

When the Indians deftroy buffalos, eélks, 
deer, Sc, they generally divide the fleth of 
fuch as they have taken, among the tribe to 
which they belong. But in hunting the bea- 
ver a few families ufually unite and divide 
the fpoil between them. Indeed, in the 
firft inftance, they generally pay fome atten- 
tion in the divifion to their own families; 
but no jealoufies or murmurings are ever 
known to arife on account of any apparent 
‘partiality. 

Among the Naudoweffies, if a perfon 
fhoots a deer, buffalo, &c. and it runs toa 
confiderable diftance before it drops, where a 
perfon belonging to another tribe, being 
nearer, firft fticks a knife into it, the game 
is confidered as the property of the. latter, 
notwithftanding it had been mortally wound- 
ed by the former. ‘Though this cuftom ap- 
pears to be arbitrary and unjuft, yet that peo- 
ple cheerfully fubmit to it. This decifion is, 
however, very different from that practifed 
by the Indians on the back of the colonies, 
where the firft perfon that hits it is entitled to 
the beft fhare. 

5 ChHy ARP. 
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Of therr Manner of making War, &e. 


HE Indians begin to bear arms at the 
ave of fifteen, and lay them afide 
when they arrive at the age of fixty. Some 
nations to the fouthward, I have been in- 
formed, do not continue their nulitary exer- 
cifes after they are fifty. | 
In every band or nation there is a felea 
number who are ftiled the Warriors, and 
who are always ready to act either offenfively 
or defenfively, as occafion requires. ‘hele 
are well armed, bearing the weapons com- 
monly in ufe among them, which vary ac- 
cording to the fituation of their countries. 
Such as have an intercourfe with the Euro. 
peans make ufe of tomahawks, knives, and 
fire-arms; but thofe whofe dwellings are 
fituated to the weftward of the Miffiffippi, 
and who have not an opportunity of pur- 
chafing thefe kinds of weapons, ufe bows 
and arrows, and alfo the Cafié Téte or war 
club. 3 
The 
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The Indians that inhabit ftill farther to the 
weftward, a country which extends to the 
South Sea, ufe in fight a warlike inftrument 
that is very uncommon, Having great plenty — 
of horfes, they always attack their enemies 
on horfeback, and encumber themfelves with 
no other weapon, thana {tone of a middling 
fize, curioufly wrought, which they faften 
by a ftring, about a yard and half long, to 
their tight arms, a little above the elbow | 
Thefe ftones they conveniently carry in their 
hands till they reach their enemies, and then - 
{winging them with great dexterity, as they 
ride full fpeed, never fail of doing execution, 
‘The country which thefe tribes poffefs, a- 
bounding with large extenfive plains, thofe 
who attack them feldom return ; as the fwift- 
nefs of the horfes on which icy are mount- 
ed, enables them to overtake even the flect- 
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eft of their invaders, 

The Naudowetlics, who had ao at war. 
with this people, informed me, that unlefs 
they found moraffes or thickets to which they 
could retire, they were fure of being cut off: 
to prevent this they always took care when- 
ever they made an onfet, to do it nearfuch. 
retreats as were impaffable for cavalry, they 
then having a great advantage over their ene- 

mies, 
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mies, whofe weapons would not there reach 
them. 

Some nations make ufe of a javelin pointed 
with bone worked into different forms; but 
their Indian weapons in general are bows and 
arrows, and the fhort club already mention- 
ed. The latter is made of a very hard wood, 
and the head of it fathioned round like a ball, 
about threc inches and a half diameter; in 
this rotund part is fixed an edge refembling 
that of a tomahawk, either of fteel or flint, 
whichever they can procure; fimilar to that 
reprefented in Plate No. IV. 

The dagger placed near it in the fame 
plate, is peculiar to the Naudoweflie nation, 
and of ancient contruction, but they can give 
no account how long it has been in ufe a- 
mong them. It was originally made of flint 
or bone, but fince they have had communi- 
cation with the European traders, they have 
formed it of fteel. ‘The length of it is about 
ten inches, and that part clofe to the handle 
nearly three inches broad. Its edges are keen, 
and it gradually tapers towards a point. They 
wear it ina fheath made of deer’s leather, 
neatly ornamented with porcupines quills; 
and it is ufually hung by a ftring, decorated 
in the fame manner, which reaches as low 

. only 
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only as the breaft. This curious weapon is 
worn by a few of the principal chiefs alone, 
and confidered both as a ufeful inftrument, 
and an ornamental badge of fuperiority. 

I obferved among the Naudoweflies a few 
targets or fhields made of raw buffalo hides, 
and in the form of thofe ufed by the ancients. 
But as the number of thefe was fmall, and 
I could gain no intelligence of the era in 


which they firft were introduced among them, © 


I fuppofe thofe I faw had defcended from fa- 

ther to fon for many generations. 

oe Ther réafons the Indians sive for making 
war againft one another, are much the fame 

as thofe urged by more civilized nations for 


difturbing the tranquillity of their neighbours. | 


The pleas of the former are however in gene- 
ral more rational and juft, than fuch as are 
brought by Europeans in vindication of their 
proceedings, 

The extenfion of empire is feldom a mo- 
tive with thefe people to invade, and to. com- 
mit depredations on the territories of thofe 


who happen to dwell nearthem. To fecure 


the rights of hunting within particular li- 
mits, to maintain the liberty of paffing through 


their accuftomed traeks, and to guard thofe 


lands which they confider froma long tenure 
as 
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as their own, againit any infringement, are 
the general caufes of thofe diffenfions that fo | 
often break out between the Indian nations, 
and which are carried on with fo much ani- 
motity. . Though ftrangers tothe idea of fepa- 
rate property, yet the moft uncultivated a 
mong them are well acquainted with the | 
rights of their community to the domains they 
pofiels, and oppofe with vigour every en- 
croachment on them. | 

Notwithftanding it is generally fuppofed 
that from their territories being fo extenfive, 
the boundaries of them cannot be afcertained, 
yet 1 am well affured that the limits of. each 
nation in the interior parts are laid down in 
their rude plans with great precifion.. By 
theirs, as I have before obferved, was I ena- 
bled to regulate my own; and after the moft 
exact obferyations and enquiries found very 
few inftances in which they erred. 

But intereft is not either the mot frequent 
or moit powerful incentive to their making 
“war on each other. The paffion of revenge, 
which is the diftinguifhing chara@eriftic of 
thefe people, is the moft general motive, In- 
juries are felt by them with exquifite fenfibj- 
lity, and vengeance purfued with unremitted 
ardour. To this may be added, that natural 


excitation 
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excitation which every Indian becomes fenfi- 
ble of as foon as he approaches the age of 
manhood, to give proofs of his valour and 
proweifs. 

As they are early poffeffed with a notion 
that war ought to be the chief bufinefs of 
their lives, that there is nothing more defi- 
rous than the reputation of being a great 
warrior, and that the fcalps of their enemies 
or a number of prifoners are alone to be ef- 
teemed valuable, it is not to be wondered at 
that the younger Indians are continually reft- 
lefs and uneafy if their ardour is repreffed, 
and they are kept in a flate of inactivity. 
Either of thefe propenfities, the defire of re- 
venge, or the gratification of an impulfe that 
by degrees becomes habitual to them, is fuf- 


ficient, frequently, to induce them to com- 
mit hoftilities on fome of the neighbouring 

nations, | | | 
When the chiefs find any occafion for ma- 
king war, they endeavour to aroufe thefe ha- 
bitudes, and by that means foon excite their 
warriors to take arms. "To this purpofe they 
make ufe of their martial eloquence nearly in 
the following words, which never fails of 
proving effe@ual. “ The bones of our de- 
‘* ceafed countrymen lie uncovered, they call 
‘out 
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* out to us to revenge their wrongs, and we 
“ muft fatisfy their requeft. Their fpirits 
* cry out againft us, they muft be appeafed, 
“The genii, who are the guardians of our 
“ honour, infpire us with a refolution to feek 
“ the enemies of our murdered brothers, Let 
“us go and devour thofe by whom they were 
“flain. Sit therefore no longer inaive, give 
*“ way to the impulfe of your natural valour, 
‘anoint your hair, paint your faces, fill your 
** quivers, caufe the forefts to refound with 
“ your fongs, confole the {pirits of the dead, 
“ and tell them they fhall be revenged.” 

Animated by thefe exhortations the war- 
riors {natch their arms in a tranfport of fury, 
fing the fong of war, and burn with impati- 
ence to imbrue their hands in the blood of | 
their enemies, 
~ Sometimes private chiefs affemble fmall par- 
ties, and make excurfions againft thofe with 
whom they are at war, or fuch as have injured 
them. A fingle warrior, prompted by re- 
venge or a defire to fhow his prowefs, will 
march unattended for feveral hundred miles, 
to furprize and cut off a ftrageling party. 

Thefe irregular fallies, however, are not al- 
ways approved of by the elder chiefs, though 
they are often obliged to connive at them ; as 

* in 
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in the inftance before given of the Naudow- 
effie and Chipéway nations. | 

But when a war is national, and underta+ 
ken by the community, their deliberations 
are formal andflow. ‘The elders affemble in 
council, to which all the head warriors and 
| young men are admitted, where they deliver 
their opinions in folemn {peeches, weighing 
with maturity the nature of the enterprize. 
they are about to engage in, and balancing 
with great fagacity the advantages or incon- 
veniencies that will arife from it. 
Their pricits are alfo confulted on the fub- 
jeQ, and even, fometimes, the advice of the 
moft intelligent of their women is alked. 

lf the determination be for war, they pre- 
pare for it with much ceremony. uy 

The chief warrior of a nation does not-on 
all occafions head the war party himfelf, he 
frequently deputes a warridr of whofe valour 
and prudence he has a good opinion. ‘The 
perfon thus fixed on being firft bedawbed 
with black, obferves a faft of feveral days, © 
during which he invokes the Great Spirit, or 
deprecates the anger of the evil ones, hold- 
ing whilft it lafts no converfe with any of his 


tribe, 
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‘He is particularly careful at the fame time 
to obferve his dreams, for on thefe do they 
fuppofe their fuccefs will in a great meafure 
depend; and from the firm perfuafion, every 
Indian actuated by his own prefam ptuous 
thoughts is impretied with, that he fhall 
march forth to certain victory, thefe are ge- 
nerally favourable to his withes. 

After he has fafted as long as cuftom pre- 
{cribes, he affembles the warriors, and hold- 
ing a belt of wampum in his hand thus ad- 
dreffes them: 

“ Brothers |! by the infpiration of the Great 
** Spirit. I now {peak unto you, and by him 
** am I prompted to carry into execution the 
** intentions which I am about to difclofe to 
“vou, The blood of our deceafed brothers 


&¢ 


is not yet wiped away; their bodies are 
“ not yet covered, and I am going to perform 
“ this duty to them.” ~s 

. Having then made known to them all the 
motives that induce him to take up arms 
againft the nation with whom they are to, en- 
gage, he thus proceeds: “ I have therefore 
*‘ refolved to march through the war-path 
“to furprize them.. We will eat their fleth 
‘ and drink their blood; we will take fcalps, 
“and make prifoners; and fhould we perith 
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« in this glorious enterprize, we fhall not be 
“ for ever hid in the duft, for this belt fhall 
“be a recompence to him who buries the 
“ dead.” Having faid this, he lays the belt 


on the ground, and he who takes it up de- 


clares himfelf his lheutenant, and is confider- 
ed as the fecond in command; this, however, 
is only done by fome diftinguifhed warrior 
who has a right, by the number of his fcalps, 
to the poft. 

Though the Indians thus affert that they 
will eat the fiefh and drink the blood of their 
enemies, the threat is only to be confidered 
as a figurative expreflion. Notwithftanding 
they fometimes devour the hearts of thofe 
they flay, and drink their blood, by way of 
bravado, or to gratify in a more complete 
manner their revenge, yet they are not na- 
turally anthropophagi, nor ever feed on the 
flefh of men. — 

The chief is now wafhed from his fable 
covering, anointed with bears fat, and paint- 
ed, with their red paint, in fuch figures as 
will make him appear moft terrible to his 
enemies. He then fings the war-fong, and 
enumerates his warlike aCtions. Having done 
this he fixes his eyes on the fun, and pays his 

adorations 
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adorations to the Great Spirit, in which he is 
accompanied by all the warriors. 

This ceremony is followed with dances, 
fuch as I have before defcribed; and the 
whole concludes with a feaft which ufually 
confifts of dogs fieth. 

This feaft is held in the hut or tent of the 
chief warrior, to which all thofe who intend 
to accompany him in his expedition fend their 
difhes to be filled; and during the  feaft, 
notwithftanding he has fafted fo long, he 
fits compofedly with his pipe in his mouth, 
and recounts the valorous deeds of his fa- 
mily. 

As the hopes of having their wounds, fhould 
they receive any, properly treated, and ex. 
peditioufly cured, muft be fome additional in- 
ducement to the warriors to expofe them- 
{elves more freely to danger, the priefts, who 
alfo are their doctors, prepare fuch medicines 
as will prove efficacious. With great cere- 
mony they colle& various roots and plants, 
and pretend that they impart to he the 
power of healing. 

WNetwithftanding this fuperftitious method 
of proceeding, it is very certain that they 
have acquired a knowledge of many plants 
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and herbs that are of a medicinal quality, and 
which they know how to ufe with great {kill. 

From the time the-refolution of . engaging 
in a.war is taken, to the departure. of the 
warriors, the nights. are fpent in feftivity, 
and their days in making the needful iss 
parations. 

If it is thought neceffary by the nation go- 
ing to war, to folicit the alliance of any 
neighbouring tribe, they fix upon one of 
their chiefs who {peaks the language of that 
people well, and who is a good orator, and 
fend to them by him a belt of wampum, on 
which is fpecified the purport of the embafly 
in figures that every nation is well acquaint- 
ed with. At the fame time he carries with 
him a hatchet painted red. 

As foon as he reaches the camp or village 
to which he is deftined, he acquaints the 
chief of the tribe with the general tenor of 
his commiffion, who immediately aflembles 
a council, to which the ambaffador is invited. 
There having laid the hatchet on the ground, 
he holds the belt in his hand, and enters 
more minutely into the occafion of his em- 
baffy. In his fpeech he invites them to take 
up the hatchet, and as foon as he has finifh- 
ed {peaking delivers the belt. 

If 
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If his hearers are inclined to become auxj- 
liaries to his nation, a chief fteps forward 
and takes up the hatchet, and they immedi- 
ately efpoufe with fpirit the caufe they have 
thus en2aged to fupport. But if on this ap- 
plication neither the belt or hatchet ate ‘ac- 
cepted, the emiffary concludes that the peo- 
ple whofe affiftance he folicits have already 
_ entered into an alliance with the foes of his 
nation, and returns with {peed to inform his 
countrymen of his ill-fuccefs. 

The manner in which the Indians declare 
war againft each other, is by fending a flave 
with a hatchet, the handle of which is paint- 
ed red, to the nation which they intend to 
break with; and the meflenger, notwithftand- 
ing the danger to which he is expofed from 
the fudden fury of thofe whom he thus fets 
at defiance, executes his commiffion with 
great fidelity. 

Sometimes this token of defiance has fuch 
an inftantaneous effect on thofe to whom it 
is prefented, that in the firft tranfports of 
their fury a {mall party will iffue forth with- 
out waiting for the permiffion of the elder 
chiefs, and flaying the firft of the offending 
hation they meet, cut open the body and ftick 
a hatchet of the fame kind as that they have 
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jut received, into the heart of their flaugh- 
tered foe. Among the more remote tribes 
this is done with an arrow or fpear, the end 
of which 1s painted red.’ And the more to ex- 
afperate, they difmember the body, to fhow. . 
that they efteem them not as-men but as old 
women. | , 

The Indians feldom take the field in large 
bodies, as fuch numbers would require a 
greater degree of induftry to provide for their 
fubfiftence, during their tedious marches 
through dreary forefts, or long voyages over 
lakes and rivers, than. they would care to 
beftow. 3 

_ Their armies are never encumbered with 
baggage or military ftores. Each warrior, be- 

fides his weapons, carries with him only a 
mat, and whilft at a.diftance from the fron- 
tiers of the enemy fupports himfelf. with the 
game he kills or the fith he catches, 

When they pafs through a country where 
they have no apprehenfions of meeting with. 
an enemy, they ufe very little precaution : 
fometimes there are {carcely a dozen warriors 
left together, the reft being difperfed in pur- 
fuit of their game; but though they. fhould 
‘have roved to a very .confiderable diftance 
from the war-path, they are fure to arrive at 
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| the place of rendezvous by the hout appoint. 
Care a 


They always pitch their tents. isi before 
fun-fet ; and being naturally prefamptuous 
take very littlecare to guard againft a fur fprize. 
They place great confidence ‘in their Mani- 


_ tous, or houfhold gods, which they always 


carry with them; and being perfuaded that 
they take upon them the office of centinels, 


| they fleep very ae under their pro- 


tection: 

Thefe Manitous, as they are called by 
fome nations, but which are termed Wakon, 
that j is, {pirits, by the’ Naudoweffies, are no- 


| thing more than the otter and martins {kins I 
have already defcribed, for which ,, however, 


they have a great veneration. 
After they have entered the enemies coun- 


_ try, no people can bé more cautious and cir- 
| cumfpect: fires are no longer lighted, no more 
_fhouting is heard, nor the game any longer 
- purfued. They are not even permitted to 
{peak ; but muft convey whatever they have 


tc impart to each other by figns and motions. 


They now proceed wholly by ftratagem 
and ambufcade. Having difcovered their ene- 


i mies, they fend to recohnoitre them; anda 


council 1S _ immediately’ held, during which 
: th U 2 ‘they 
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they. fpeak only in whifpers, to confider of | 


the intelligence unpatkes by thofe who were 
fent out. 

The attack is ene ia baie jut hebeae 
day-break, at which period they fuppofe their 
foes to be in the foundeft fleep, ‘Through- 
out the whole of the preceding, night they 
will lie flat upon their faces, without ftir- 
ring ; and make their approaches in the fame 
pofture, creeping upon their hands and. feet 
till they are got within bow-fhot. of thofe 
they have deftined to deftru€tion. On a fig- 
nal given by the chief warrior, to which the 
whole body makes anfwer by the moft hide- 
ous yells, they all fart up, and difcharging 
their arrows in the fame inftant, without 
giving their adverfaries time to recover from 
the confufion into which they are thrown, 
pour in upon them with their war-clubs or 
tomahawks. . 

The Indians think there is little glory to 
ibe acquired from attacking their enemies o- 
penly in the field; their greateft pride is to 
{urprize and deftroy. They feldom engage 
without a manifeft appearance of advantage. 
If they find the enemy on their guard, too 
ftrongly entrenched, or fuperior in numbers, 
they retire, provided there is an opportunity 
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of doing fo. And they efteem it-the great- 
eft qualification of a chief warrior, to be 
able to manage an attack, fo as to deftroy as 
many of the enemy as poffible, at the ex- 
pence of afew men. ih 

Sometimes they fecure themfelves behind 
trees, hillocks, or ftones, and having given 
one or two rounds retire before they are dif- 
covered. Europeans who are unacquainted 
‘with this method of fighting too often find 
to their coft the deftrudtive efficacy of it. 

General Braddock was one of this unhap- 
py number. Marching in the Year 1755, to 
attack Fort Du Quefne, he was intercepted 
by a party of confederate Indians in the inte- 
reft of the French, who by this infidious me- 
thod of engaging found means to defeat his 
army, which confifted of about three thou- 
fand brave and well difciplined troops. So 
fecurely were the Indians pofted, that the 
Englifh fcarcely knew from whence or by 
whom they were thus annoyed. During the 
whole of the engagement the latter had 
fearcely a fight of an enemy; and, were ob- 
liged to retreat without the fatisfaction of be- 
ing able to take the leaft degree of revenge 
for the havock made among them, The 


penetel paid for his temerity with his life, 
| 4 and 
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and was accompanied in his fall by a great 
number of brave fellows; whilft his invifible 
enemies had only two or, three of their num- 
ber wounded, 

“When the Indians pipe in a filent 
approaches, and are able to force the camp 
which they attack, a {cene of horror, that 
exceeds defcription, enfues, The, favage 
fiercenefS of the conquerors, who well know 
what they have to expect fhould they, fall 
alive into the hands of their affailants, oc- 


cafion the moft extraordinary exertions on . © 


both fides. The figure of the combatants 
all befineared with black and red paint, and 
covered with the blood. of the flain, their 
horrid yells, and ungovernable fury, are not 
‘to be conceived by thofe.who have never 
crofied the ‘Atlantic. 
~. } have frequently been a fpeCtator of them, 
and once bore a part in a fimilar fcene. But 
what added to the’ horror of it, was, that 
YY had not the confolation of being able to op- 
pofe their favage attacks. Every circum- 
fiance of the adventure ftill dwells. on my 
remembrance, and enables me to defcribe | 
with greater perfpicuity the brutal fierce-— | 
-nefs of the Indians when they have furprized 
or overpowered an enemy, 
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Asa detail of the maffacre at Fort William 
Henry in the year 1757, the fcene to which 


-Trefer, cannot’ appear foreign to the -defi ign 


of this publication, but will ferve to give my 
readers a juft idea of the ferocity of this peo- 
ple, I fhall take the liberty to infert it, apo- 
logizing at the fame time for the length of 


the digreffion, and thofe egotifins which the 


relation renders unavoidable. 

General Webb, who commanded the Ene- 
lifh army in North America, which was then 
encamped at Fort Edward, having intelligence 
that the French troops under Mont. Montcalm 
were making fome movements towards Fort 


_ William Henry, he detacheda corps of about 


fifteen hundred men, confifting of Englith 
and Provincials, to ftrengthen the garrifon. 
In this party l went as a volunteer among the 
latter. 3 

The apprehenfions of the Englifh general 
were not without foundation; for the day 
after our arrival we faw Lake George (for-~ 
merly Lake Sacrament) to which it lies con- 
tiguous, covered with an immenfe number of 
boats; and in a few hours we found our lines 
attacked by the French general, who had juit 
landed with eleven thoufand regulars and 


_ Canadians, and two thoufand Indians. .Co- 
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lonel Monro, a brave officer, commanded in 
the fort, and had no more than two thoufand 
three hundred men with him, our detachment 
included. 

With thefe he ein a ica nts ‘ota ari 
probably would have been able at laft to pre- 
ferve the Fort, had he been properly fupport- 
ed, and permitted to continue his efforts. On 
every fummons to furrender fent by the French 
general, who offered the moft honourable 
terms, his anfwer repeatedly was, That he yet 
found himfelf in a condition to repel the moft 
vigorous attacks his. befiegers were able to 
make; and if he thought his prefent force 
infufficient, he could foon be fupplied with a 
greater number from the adjacent army. 


But the colonel having acquainted Gene- ' 


ral Webb with his fituation, and defired he 
would fend him fome frefh troops, the gene- 
ral difpatched a meffenger to-him with a let- 
ter, wherein he informed him that it was not 
in tis power to affift him, and therefore gave 
him orders to furrender up the fort on the 
beft terms he could procure. This packet 
fell into the hands of the French general, 
who immediately fent a flag of truce, defir- 
ing a conference with the governor. 
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‘They accordingly met, attended only by a 
{mall guard, in the centre between the lines; 
when Monf. Montcalin told the colonel, that 
he was come in perfon to demand poffeffion 
of the fort, as it belonged to the king his 
mafter. ‘The colonel replied, that he knew 
not how that could be, nor thould he furren- 
der it up whilft it was in his power to defend 
it. | . 

The French general rejoined, at the fame 
time delivering the packet into the colonel’s 
hand, “ By this authority do I make the re- 
‘€ quifition.” The brave governor had no 
fooner read the contents of it, and was con- 
winced that fuch were the orders of the com- 
mander in chief, and not tobe difobeyed, than 
he hung his head in filence, and reluctantly 
entered into a negociation, 

In confideration of the gallant defence the 
garrifon had made, they were to be permit- 
ted to march out with all the honours of war, 
to be allowed covered waggons to tranfport 
their bageaze to Fort Edward, and a guard 
to protect them from the fury of the favages, 

The morning after the capitulation was 
figned, as foon as day broke, the whole gar- 
rifon, now confifting of about two thoufand 
men, befides women and children, were drawn 
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up within the lines; and on-the point of march- 
- ing off, when great numbers of the Indians 
pathered about, and, began to plunder.. We 
were at firft in hopes that this was their only 
view, and fuftered, them to proceed without 
oppofition, Indeed it was not in our power 
to make any, had we been fo inclined; for 


though we were permitted ‘to carry off our . 


arms, yet we were not allowed a fingle round 
of ammunition. In thefe hopes however we 
were difappointed; for prefently fome of 
them began to attack the fick and wounded, 
when fuch as were not able to crawl into the 
ranks, notwithftanding they endeavoured to 
avert the fury of their enemies by their fhrieks 
or groans, were foon difpatched. 

Here we were fully in expeCtation that the 
difturbance would have concluded; and our 
little army began tomove; but in afhort time 
we faw the front. divifion driven back, and 
difcovered that we were entirely encircled by 
the favages. We expected every moment 
that the guard, which the French, by the ar- 
ticles of capitulation, had agreed to allow us, 


would have arrived, and put an end to our ° 


apprehenfions; but noneappeared. The In- 
didns now. began to firip every one without 
exception, of their arms and cloaths, and thofe 
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who made the leaft refiftance felt the weight 
_ of their tomahawks. 


I happened to be in the rear divifion, but 


it was not long before I fhared the fate of my 
companions, ‘I'hree.or four of the: favages 
laid hold of me, and whilft. fome held their 
weapons over my head, the others foon dif- 
robed me of my coat, waiftcoat, ‘hat, and 
buckles, omitting not to take from me what 
money I had in my pocket. As this wastran- 
facied clofe by the paflage that led from the 
lines on to the plain, near which a French 
centinel was pofted, I ran to him and claimed 
his proteGtion ; but he only called me an Eng- 
lith dog, and thruft me with violence back 
again into the midft of the Indians, 

IT now endeavoured to join a body of our 
troops that were crowded together at fome 
diftance; but innumerable were the blows 
that were made at me with different weapons 
as 1 pafied on; luckily however the favages 
were fo clofe together, that they could not 
{trike at me without endangering each other, 
Notwithfanding which one of them found 
means to make a thruft at me with a {pear, 
which grazed my fide, and from another I re- 
ceived a wound, with the fame kind of wea- 
pon, in my ankle. At length I gained the 

{pot 
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{pot where my countrymen ftood, and forced 
inyfelf into the midft of them. But before I 
got thus far out of the hands of the Indians, 
the collar and wriftbands of my fhirt were all 
that remained of it, and my flefh was {cratched 
and torn in many places by their favage 
gripes. 

By this time the war-hoop was given, and 
the Indians began to murder thofe that were 
neareft tothem without diftinction. It is not 
in the power of words to give any tolerable 
idea’ of the horrid fcene that now enfued ; 
men, women, and children were difpatched in 
the moft wanton and cruel manner, and im- 
mediately fcalped. Many of thefe favages 
drank the blood of their victims, as it owed 
‘warm from the fatal wound, 

- We now perceived, though too late to avail 
‘us, that we were to expe@ no relief from the 
French; and that, contrary to the agreement 
they had fo lately figned to allow us a fuffi- 
cient force to protect us from thefe infults, 
they tacitly permitted them; for I could plain- 
ly perceive the French officers walking about 
at fome diftance, difcourfing together with 
apparent unconcern. For the honour of hu- 
man nature 1 would hope that this flagrant 
breach of every facred law, proceeded rather 

from 
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from the favage difpofition ofthe. Indians, 
which I acknowledge it is. fometimes almoft 
impoflible to controul, and which, might now 
unexpeCtedly have arriveditoa pitch-not.eafily 
to be reftrained, than to any premeditated de- 
fign in the French commander... An-unpre- 
judiced obferver would, however, be aptto 
conclude, that a body of ten thonfand Chrif- 
tian troops, moit Chriftian troops, had it in 
their power to prevent the mafiacre from be- 
coming fo general. But whatever.,.was,the 
caufe from which it arofe, the confeguences 
of it were dreadful, and not to be paralleled in 
modern hiftory. 

As the circle in which I ftood inelgted by 
this time was much thinned, and death feem- 
ed to be approaching with hafty ftrides, it was 
propofed by fome of the moft refolute tomake 
one vigorous effort, and endeavour to force 
our way through the favages, the only pro- 
bable. method of preferving our lives that 
now remained. This, however defperate, 
was refolved on, and about twenty of us 
fprung at once into the midft of them. 

In a moment we were all feparated, and ~ 
what was the fate of my companions I could 
not Jearn till fome months after, when I found 
that only fix or feven of them effe@ed their 
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defign. . Intent only on my own hazardous 
fituation, I endeavoured to make my way 
through my favage enemies in the beft man- 
ner poffible. And Lhave often been aftonifhed 
fince, when I have recolleQed with what 
compofure I took, as I did, every neceffary 
ftep for my prefervation. Some! overturned, 
being at that time young and athletic, and 
others I paffed by, dexteroufly avoiding their 
weapons ; till at laft two very ftout chiefs, of 
the moft favage tribes, as I could diftinguifh 
by their drefs, whofe ftrength I could not 
_ refift, laid hold of me by each arm, and be- 

gan to force me through the crowd. 7 
I now refigned myfelf to my fate, not 
doubting but that they intended to difpatch 
me, and then to fatiate their vengeance with 
my blood, as 1 found they were hurrying me 
towards a retired fwamp that lay at fome div’ 
fiance. But before we had got many yards, 
an Englith gentleman of fome diftinGion, as I 
could difcover by his breeches, the only cover- 
ing he had on, which were of fine fcarlet vel- 
vet, rufhed clofe by us. One of the Indians in- 
fiantly relinquifhed his hold, and {pringing 
on thisonew object, endeavoured to feize 
him as his prey ;\but the gentleman being 
_ftrong, 
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firong, threw him on the ground, and would 
| probably have got away, had not he whe 


held my other arm, quitted me to affift his 


brother.. I feized the opportunity, and) haf- 
tened away to join another party of Englith 
troops that were yet: unbroken, and flood in 
a body. at fome diftance. But before I had: 
taken many fteps, I hattily caft my eyes to- 
wards the gentleman, and faw the Indian’s 
tomahawk gafh into his back, and heard him 
utter his laft groan; this added both to: my, 
{peed and defperation. 

. IT had left this thocking fcene but a: few 
yards, when a fine boy about twelve. year's 
of age, that had hitherto efcaped, came up 
to me, and begged that I would let him lay 
hold of me, fo that he might ftand fome 
chance of getting out of the hands of the 
favages. I told him that:I would give him © 


“every affiftance in my power, and to this 
-purpofe bid him lay hold; but in a few mo- 
ments he was torn from my fide, and by his 


fhrieks, I judge was foon demolithed. I 
could not help forgetting my own cares’ for 
a-minute, to lament the fate of fo young a 
fufferer ; butvit was utterly impoflible for me 
to take any methods to’ prevent it. 
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Inow got once more into the midft of 
friends, but we were unable to afford each 
other any fuccour. As this was the divifion 
that had advanced the furtheft from the fort, 
I thought there might bea poffibility (though 
but a very bare one) of my forcing a way 
through the outer ranks of the Indians, and 
getting to a neighbouring wood, which I per- 
ceived at fome diftance. I was ftill encou- 
raged to hope by the almoft miraculous pre- 
fervation I had already experienced. 

Nor were my hopes vain, or the efforts 
made ineffeQual. Suffice it to fay that I 
reached the wood, but by the time I had pe- 
netrated a little way into it, my breath was. 
fo exhaufted that I threw myfelf into a brake, 
and lay for fome minutes apparently at the 
laft gafp. At length I recovered the power 
of refpiration, but my apprehenfions re- 
turned with all their former force, when | 
faw feveral favages pafs by, probably in pur- 
fuit of me, at no very great diftance. In this 
fituation I knew not whether it was better 
- to proceed, or endeavour to conceal myfelf 
where I lay, till night came on; fearing, how- 
ever, that they would return the fame way, 
I thought it moft prudent to get farther from 
the dreadful fcene of my paft diftreffes. Ac- 

cordingly, 
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cotdingly, ftriking into another part of the 
wood, I haftened on as faft as. the briars and 
the lofs of one of my fhoes would permit me; 
and after a flow progrefs of fomeé hours, 
‘gained a hill that overlooked the plain which 
T had juft left, from, whence I could’ difcera_ 
that the bloody ftorm full raged with un- 
abated Tory. 4! ay 

But not td tite my Peadars. L thal i 
add, that after paffing three days without 
fubfiftence, and enduring the feverity of the 
cold dews for three nights, I at length teach- 
ed Fort Edward; where with proper care my 
body foon, recovered its wonted | firength, and 
my mind,.as far as the recolleciion of the 
Tate melancholy events would permit, its ufual 
compofure,... 

It was computed that fifteen hundred per- 
fons were. killed or made ptifoners by thefe 
favages during this fatal day. Many ‘of the 
latter were carried off by them and never re- 
turned. A few, through favourable accidents, 
found theit way back to their native country, 
after having experienced a long and- levere 
captivity. 

The brave Colonel Monro had ‘haftened a- 
way, foon after the confufion began, to the 
French camp to endeavour to procure ‘the 
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guard agreed by the ttipulation; but his ap- 


plication proving ineffectual, he remained 
there till General Webb fent a party of 


troops to demand and protect him back to 
Fort Edward. But thefe unhappy occurren- 
ces, which would probably have been  pre- 


vented, had he been left to purfue his own 


plans, together with the lofs of fo many 
brave fellows, murdered in cold blood, to 
whofe valour he had been fo lately a wit- 
nefs, made fuch an impreffion on his mind, 
that he did not long furvive. He died in: 
about three months of a broken heart, and 
with truth might it be faid, that he was an 
honour to his country. 

J mean not to point out the following cir- 
cumftances as the immediate judgment of 
heaven, and intended as an atonemeut for this 
flaughter, but I cannot omit that very few of 
thofe different tribes of Indians that fhared 
in it ever lived to return home. The {mall 
pox, by means of their communication with 
the Europeans, found its way among them, 
and made an equal havock to what they 
themfelves had done. ‘The methods they 
purtued on the firft attack of that malignant 
diforder, to abate the fever attending it, ren- 
dered it fatal. Whilft their blood was in a 
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ftate of fermentation, and nature was Rriving 
to throw out the peccant matter, they check- 
ed her operations by plunging into the water: 
the confequence was, that they died by hun- 
dreds. The few that furvived were tran{- 
formed by it into hideous objects, and bore 
‘with them to the grave deep indented marks 
of this much-dreaded difeafe. cg 

Monfieur Montcalm fell foon after on: the 
plains of Onebec. 

That the unprovoked cruelty of this coms’ 
maander was not approved of by the generality 
of his countrymen, I have fince been con- 
vinced of by many proofs, One only how- 
ever, which I received from a perfon who was 
witnefs to it, fhall I at prefent give. A Ca- 
nadian merchant, of fome confideration, hav- 
ing heard of the furrender of the Englith 
Fort, celebrated the fortunate event. with 
preat rejoicings and hofpitality, according to 
the cuftom of that country; but no fooner 
did the news of the maflacre which ehfued 
reach his ears, than he put an immediate ftop 
to the feftivity, and exclaimed in the feverett 
terms againft the inhuman permiffion; de- 
claring at the fame time that thefe who had 
connived at it, had thereby drawn down on 
that part of their king’s dominions the ven- 
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geance of heaven. To this he added, that 
he much feared the total lofs of them would 
defervedly be the confequence. How truly 
this. predi€tion has been verified we all 
know. 

But to return: though the Indians are 
negligent in guarding againft furprizes, they 
are alert and dextrous in furprizing their ene- 
mies. To their caution and perfeverance in 
ftealing on the party they defign to attack, 
they add that admirable talent, or rather in- 


ftinGive qualification, I have already def- 


cribed, of tracing out thofe they are in pur- 
{uit of, On the fmootheft grafs, on the hardeft 
earth, and even on the very fiones, will they 
difcover the traces of an enemy, and by the 
fhape of the footfteps, and the diftance be- 
tween the prints, diftinguifh not only whe- 
ther it is aman or a woman who has paffed 
that way, but even the nation to which they 
belong. However incredible this might ap- 
pear, yet from the many proofs I received 
whilft among them of their amazing fagacity 
in this point, I fee no reafon to difcredit 
even thefe extraordinary exertions of it. 
When they have overcome an enemy and 
victory 1s no longer doubtful, the conquerors 


firft difpatch all fuch as they think they fhall _ 


not 
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not be able tocarry off without great trouble, 
and then endeavour to take as many pri+ 
foners as poflible, after this they return to 
{calp thofe who are either dead, or too much 
wounded to be taken with them. | 
At this hufinefs they are exceedingly ex- 
pert. They feize the head of the difabled 
or dead enemy, and placing one of their feet 
on the neck, twift their left hand in the hair; 
by this means, having extended the fkin that 
covers the top of the head, they draw out 
their {calping knives, which are always kept 
in good order for this cruel purpofe, and 
with a few dextrous ftrokes take off the part 
that is termed the fealp. They are fo expe- 
ditious in doing this, that the whole time re- 
quired fcarcely exceeds a minute. Thefe 
they preferve as monuments of their prowefs, 
and at the fame time as proofs of the ven- 
geance they have infli@ed on their enemies. 
If two Indians feize in the fame inftant 
a prifoner, and feem to have an equal claim, 
the conteft between them is foon decided; 
for to put a fpeedy end to any difpute that: 
might arife, the perfon that is apprehenfive 
he fhall lofe his expe@ted reward, immediate- 
ly has recourfe to his tomahawk or war-club, 
1a and 
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and knocks on the head the unhappy caufe 
of their contention. | 

Having completed their purpofes, and 
mace as much havock as poflible, they imme- 
diately retire towards their own country, with 
the fpoil they have acquired, for fear of belle 
purfued. | 

Should this be the cafe, they make aft of 
many ftratagems to elude the fearches of 
their purfuers. They fometimes {catter leaves, 
fand, or duft over the prints of their feet 5 
fometimes tread in each others footfteps; 
and fometimes lift their feet fo high, and 
tread fo lightly, as not to make any impref- 
fion on the ground, But if they find all thefe 
precautions unavailing, and that they are 
near being overtaken, they firft difpatch and 
{calp their prifoners, and then dividing, each 
endeavours to regain his native country by 
a aifferent route, This prevents all farther 
purfuit,; for their purfuers now defpairing, 
either of gratifying their revenge, or of re- 
leafing thofe of their friends who were’made 
captives, return home. 

If the fuceefsful party is fo lucky as to 
make good their retreat unmolefted, they ha- 
fien with the egreateft expedition to reach a’ 
country where they may be perfedlly fecure; 
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and that their wounded companions may not 
retard their flight, they carry them by, turns 
in litters, or if it is in the winter feafon draw 
them on fledges. 

Their litters are made in a rude manner Bor 
the branches of trees. Their fledges confift 
of two fimall thin boards about a foot wide 
when joined, and near fix feet long. The 
fore part is turned up, and the fides are bor- 
dered with fmall bands. The Indians draw 
thefe carriages with great eafe be they ever fo 
much loaded, by means of a firing which paf- 
fes round the breaft. This collar is called a 
Metump, and is in ufe throughout America, 
both in the fettlements and the internal parts. 
Thofe ufed in the latter are made of leather 
and very curioufly wrought. 

The prifoners during their march are 
guarded with the greateit care. During the 
day, if the journey is over land, they are al- 
ways held by fome of the vitorious party ; 
if by water, they are faftened to the canoe. 
In the night-time they are ftretched along 
the ground quite naked, with their legs, 
arms, and neck faftened to hooks fixed’ in 
the ground. Befides this, cords are tied to 
their arms or legs, which are held by an In- 

dian, 
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dian, who pec ash awakes at the leatt mo= 
tion of them. ne | 

Notwithftanding fach precautions are 
ufually taken by the Indians, it is recorded 
in the annals of New England, that one of 
the weaker fex, almoft alone, and unatlifted, 
found means to elude the vigilance of a party 
of warriors, and not only to make her ef- 
cape from them, but to revenge the caufe of 
her countrymen. 

Sore years ago, a fmall band of Canadian 
Indians, confifting of ten warriors attended 
by two of their wives, made an irruption 
into the back fettlements of New England. 
They lurked for fome time in the vicinity of 
one of the molt exterior towns, and at length 
after having killed and fcalped feveral peo- 
ple, found means to take prifoner a woman 
who had with her afon of about twelve years 
of age. Being fatisfied with'the execution 
they had done, they retreated towards their: 
native country, which lay at three hundred | 
miles diftance, and carried off with them 
their two captives. 

The fecond night of their retreat, the 
woman, whofe name if I miftake not was 
Rowe, formed a refolution worthy of the 
moit intrepid hero. She thought fhe fhould 

be 
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be able to get from her hands the manacles 
by which they were confined, and determin- 
ed if the did fo to make a defperate effort for 
the recovery of her freedom, ‘To this pur- 
pofe, when fhe concluded that her conque- 
rors were in their foundeft fleep, fhe firove 
to flip the cords from her hands. In this fhe 
fucceeded ; and cautioning her fon, whom 
they had fuffcred to go unbound, ina whil- 
per, againft being furprized at what fhe was 
about todo, fhe removed to a diftance with 
great warinefs the defenfive weapons of the 
Indians, which lay by their fides. 

Having done this, fhe put one of the to- 
mahawks into the hands of the boy, bidding 
him to follow her example; and taking ano- 
ther herfelf, fell upon the fleeping Indians, 
feveral of whom fhe inftantly difpatched. 
But her attempt was nearly fruftrated by the 
imbecility of her fon, who wanting both 
ftrength and refolution, made a feeble flroke 
at one of them which only ferved to awaken 
him; fhe however fprung at the rifing war- 
rior, and before he could recover his arms, | 
made him fink under the weight of her to- 
mahawk; and this fhe alternately did to all 
the reft, except one of the women, who a- 


woke in time, and made her efcape. 
| ‘Ene 
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The heroine then took off the fcalps of her 
vanquifhed enemies, and feizing alfo thofe 
they. were carrying away with themas proofs 
of their fuccefs, fhe returned in triumph to. 
the town from whence fhe had fo lately becn 
dragged, to, the great aftonifhment of her 
neighbours, who could fearcely credit their 
fenfes, or the teftimonies fhe bore of her 
Amazonian intrepidity, 

During their march they oblige sete pri- 
foners to fing their death-fong, which gene- 
rally confifts of thefe or fimilar fentences. 
“ T am going to die, | am about to fuffer; but 
“ I will bear the fevereft tortures my ene- 
“ mies can inflict with becoming fortitude. I 
“ will die like a brave man, and I fhall then 
“ go to join the chiefs that have fuffered on 
“the fame account.” Thefe fongs are con- 
tinued, with neceflary intervals, until they 
reach the village or camp to which they are 
going, | 

When the warriors are arrived within: 
hearing, they fet up different. cries, which - 
communicates te their friends a general hif- - 
tory of the fuccels of the expedition. The 
number of the death-cries they give, declares 
how many of their own party are loft, the 

number 
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number of war-hoops, the number of pri. 
foners they have taken. 

It is difficult to defcribe thefe cries; but the 
beft idea I can convey of them, is that the | 
former confifts of the found Whoo, Whoo, 
Whoop, which is continued in a long’ fhrill 
tone, nearly till the breath is exhaufted, and 
then broken off with a fudden elevation of 
the voice. ‘The latter of a loud cry, of much 
the fame kind, which is modulated into notes 
by the hand being placed before the mouth, 
Both of them might be heard to a very con- 
fiderable diftance. | 

Whilft thefe are uttering, the perfons to 
whom they are defigned to convey the intel- 
ligence, continue motionlefs and all atten- 
tion. When this ceremony is performed, the 
whole village iffue out to learn the particu- 
lars of the relation they have juft heard in 
general terms, and according as the news 
proves mournful or the contrary, they an- 
{wer by fo many acclamations or cries of la- 
mentation. 

Being by this time arrived at the village 
or camp, the women and children arm them- 
felves with fticks and bludgeons, and form 
themfelves into two ranks, through which the 
prifoners are obligedto pafs, The treatment 


they 
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they undergo before they reach the extremity 
of the line, is very fevere. Sometimes, they 
are fo beaten over the head and face, as* to 
have {carcely any,remains of life ; and happy 
would it be for themif by this ufage an end 
was put to their wretched beings. But their 
tormentors take care that none of the blows 
. they give prove mortal, as they with to re- 
ferve the miferable fufferers for more fevere 
inflictions. 
After having undergone this introdutory 
difcipline, they are. bound hand and foot, 
whilft the chiefs hold a council in which their 
fate is determined. ‘Thofe who are decreed 
to be put to death by the ufual torments, are 
delivered to the chief of the warriors; fuch 
as are to be f{pared, are given into the hands 
of the chief of the nation: fo that ina fhort 
time all the prifoners may be affured of their 
fate, as the fentence now pronounced is irre- 
vocable. The former they term being con- 
figned to the houfe of death, the latter to the 
houfe of grace, | é 
. Such captives as are pretty far woiaaied 

in ‘life, and have acquired great honour by | 
their warlike deeds, always atone for thes 
blood. they have fpilt by the tortures, of fire. 
FE heir fuccefs i in war is readily known by the 
‘ blue 
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blue marks upon their breafts and arms, 
which are as legible to the Indians as letters 
are to Europeans, 

- The manner in which thefe hieroglyphicks 
are made, is by breaking the fkin with the 
teeth of fifh, or fharpened flints, dipped in 
a kind of ink made of the foot of pitch pine. 
Like thofe of the ancient Picts of Britain 
thefe are efteemed Ornamental; and at the 
fame time they ferve as regifters of the heroic 
actions of the warrior, who thus bears about 
him indelible marks of his valour. 

The prifoners deftined to death are foon 
fed to the place of execution, which is gene- 
rally in the centre of the camp or village ; 
where, being ftript, and every part of their 
bodies blackened, the {kin of a crow or ra- 
ven is fixed on their heads. They are then ~ 
bound to a flake, with faggots heaped around 
them, and obliged, for the laft time, to fing 
their death-fong. _ 

The warriors, for it is fuch only who- 
commonly fuffer this punifhment, now per- 
form in a more prolix manner this fad folem- 
nity. They recount with an audible voice 
all the brave actions they have performed, 
and pride themfelves in the number of ene- 
mies they have killed. In this rehearfal they 
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{pare not even their tormentors, but: ftrive: 
by. every provoking tale they can. inyent, to 
irritate and infult them. Sometimes this has 
the defired effet, and the fufferers are dif 
patched fooner than they otherwife, would 
have. been. | 

There are many other methods which thet | 
Indians make ufe of to put their prifoners to _ 7 
death, but thefe are only occafional; that of ” 
burning is moft generally ufed. 

Whilft I was at the chief town of the Ottae 
gaumies, an Illinois Indian was brought in, 
who had been made prifoner by one of their 
war parties. I had then an opportunity of 
feeing the cuftomary crueltics inflited by — 
thefe people on their captives, through the. 
minuteft part of their procefs. After the 
previous fteps neceffary to his condemnation, 
he was carried, early in the morning, to a. 
_ little diftance from the town, where he was 
bound to a tree. su 

This being done, all the boys, who amount= 
BA to a great number, as the place was po. 
pulous, were permitted to amufe themfelves, 
with fhooting their arrows at the unhappy 
vidim. As they were none of them more. 
than twelve years old, and were placed at a 
confiderable diftance, they had. not ftrength 
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to penetrate to the vital parts, fo that the 
poor wretch flood pierced with arrows, ‘and 
fuffering the confequent agonies, for’ more 
than two days. | 

| During this time he fung his warlike -ex- 
ploits. He recapitulated every ftratagem he 
had made ufe of to fur rprize his enemies; he 
boafted of the quantity of fealps he wofle fed: 
and enumerated the prifoners he had taken. 
He then defcribed the different barbarous 
methods by which he had put the latter to 
death, and feemed even then to receive in- 
conceivable pleafure from the recital of ene 
horrid tale. 

But he dwelt more particularly on the cru- 
elties he had practifed on fuch of the kindred 
of his prefent tormentors as had fallen into 
his hands; endeavouring by thefe ageravat- 
ed infults to induce them to increafe his tor- 
tures, that he might be able to give greater 
proofs of fortitude. Even in the laft firng- 
gies of life, when he was no longer able to 
vent in words the indignant provocation his 
tongue would have uttered,’ a fmile of ming- 
led {corn and triumph fat on his counte- 
nance. | 

- ‘This method of tormenting their enemies 
is confidered by the Indians as productive of 
0: more 
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more than one beneficial confequence. It 
fatiates,; in a greater degree, that diabolical 
tuft of revenge, which is*the predominant — 
paflion in the breaft of every individual of | — 
every tribe, and it gives the growing warriors 
an early propentity to that cruelty and thirft 
for blood, which is fo neceffary a qualifica- 
tion for fuch as would be thoroughly fhilled 
in their favage art of war. 

» LT have been informed, thatan idise who 
was under the hands of his tormentors, had 
the audacity to.tell them, that they were ig- 
norant old women, and did not know howto 
put brave prifoners to death. He acquaint- 
ed them that he had heretofore taken fome 
of their warriors, and inftead of the trivial 
punifhments they inflided on him, he had 
devifed for them the moft excruciating tor- 
ments: that having bound them to’a flake, 
he had ftuck their bodies full of tharp fplin- 
ters-of turpentine wood, to which he then 
fet fire; and dancing around them enjoyed’ 
the agonizing pangs of the flaming victims. 

. This bravado, which carried with it ade- 
gree of infult that.even the accuftomed ear 
of an Indian could, not liften to unmoved, 
threw, his tormentors off theit ouard; and 
fhortened, the, duration of. his torments ; for 

one 
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one of the chiefs ran to him, and ripping 
out his! heart, flopped -with it the mouth 
from. which KedPrttuta fuch apie deed lan- 
auage, | 
Innumerable are the flories. that may ies 
told of the courage and refolution of the In- 
dians, who happen to be made prifoners by 
their adverfarics. Many that I have heard 
are fo aftonifhing, that they feem to exceed 
the utmoft limits of credibility, it is, how- 
ever, certain that thefe favages are pofiefied 
with many heroic qualities, and . bear’ every 
{pecies of misfortune with a degree of forti- 
tudé which has not been outdone by any of 
the ancient heroes of cither Greece or Rome. 

-Notwithfanding thefe acts of feverity ex- 
ercifed by the Indians towards thofe of their 
own fpecies who fall into theit hands; fome 
tribes of them have been remarked for their 
moderation to fuch female prifoners belong- 
ing to the Englith colonies as have happened 
to betaken by them. Women of gteat beau- 
ty have frequently been carried off by them, 
and during a march of thrée or four hundred 
miles through their retired for efis, have lain 
by their fides without receiving any’ infult, 
and their schaftity: has remained «in violate. 
Inftances have happened’where female cap- 
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tives, “who have been pregnant at the time 
of their being taken, have found the pangs 
of child-birth come upon them in the midft 
of folitary woods, and favages their only 
companions; yet from thefe, favages as they 
were, have they received every afliftance their 
fituation would admit of, and been treated 
with a degree of delicacy and humanity they 
little expected. 7 

- This forbearance, it muft be acknowledg- 
ed, does not proceed altogether from their 
difpofitions, but is only inherent in thofe 
who have held fome communication with 
the French miffionaries. VW Tithout intending 
that their natural enemies the Englifh fhould 
enjoy the benefit of their labours, thefe fa- 
‘thers have taken great pains to inculcate on 
the minds of the Indians the general princi- 
ples of humanity, which has diffufed itfelf 
through ‘their manners, and has proved. of 
public utility. — 

' 'Thofe’prifoners that are configned to the 
houfe of grace, and thefe are commonly the 
young men, women, and children, await the 
difpofal’ of the chiefs, who after the ex xecu- 
tion of fuch as are condemned to die, hold, a 
eonne i] ists this purpofe, | ¥ 
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A herald is fent round the village or camp, 
to give notice that fuch as have loft any rela- 
tion in the late ex <pedition are. defired to at- 
‘tend the di ftribution which is about to take 
place. Thofe women who have loft their 
fons ot hufbands are generally fatisSed in 
the firft place; after thefe, fuch as have 
been deprived of friends of a more remote 
degree of confanguinity, or who. chofe to 
adopt fome of the youth, 

The divifion being made, which is done, 
asin other cafes, without the leaft difpute, 
thofe who have received any fhare lead them 
to their tents or huts; and having unbound 
them, wath and drefs their wounds if they 
happen to have received any; they then 
¢loath them, and vive them the moft com- 
fortable and refrefhing food their ftore will 
afford, — 

Whilft their new domefticks are feeding, 
they endeavour to adminifter confolation to 
them; they tell them that as they are te- 
deemed from death, they muft now be cheer- 
ful and happy; and if they ferve them well, 
without murmuring or repining, nothing 
fhall be wanting to make them fuch, atone- 
ment for the lots of their country and friends, 
as circumfances will allow of. , 
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If any men are fpared, they are common- 
ly given to the widows that have loft their 
hufbands by the hand of the enemy, fhould 
there be any fuch, to whom if they happen 
to prove agreeable, they are foon married. 
But thould the dame be otherwife engaged, 
the life of him who falls to her lot is in great 
danger; efpecially if fhe fancies that her late 
hufband wants a flave in the country of {pi- 
rits to which he is sone. 

When this is the cafe, a number of young 
men take the devoted captive to fome dift- 
ance, and difpatch him without any ceremo- 
ny: after he has been fpared by the council, 
they confider him of too little confequence 
to be ‘intitled to the torments allotted to 


thofe who have been gudece worthy of 


them: 

‘The women are ufually diftnbuted't to the 
men, from whom they do not fail of meet- 
ing with/a favourable reception. The boys 
and girls are taken into the families of fuch 


as have need of them, and are confidered as 
{i AN 


fiaves; and it is not uncommon that they are 


fold in the’ fame capacity to the. European 


traders who come among them. 
Phe Indians have no idea of moderating 
the ravages of Mae by {paring their prifoners, 


and 
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and entering into a negotiation with the 
band from whom they have been taken, for 
an exchange. All that are captivated by. 
both parties, are either put to death, adopted, 
or made flaves of. And fo particular are 
every nation in this refpect, that if any of 
their tribe, even a warrior, fhould be taken 
prifoner, and by chance be received into the 
houfe of grace, either as an adopted perfon 
ora flave, and fhould afterwards make his 
éefcape, they will by no, means receive him, 
or acknowledge him as one of their band, 

'The condition of fuch as are adopted dif- 
fers*not in any one inftance from the chil- 
dren of the nation to which they now belong. 
They affume all the rights of thofe whofe 
places they fupply, and frequently make no 
difficulty of going in the war-parties againft 
their own countrymen. Should, however, 
any of thefe by chance make their efcape, 
and be afterwards retaken, they are efteem- 
ed as unnatural children and ‘ungrateful per- 
fons, who have deferted and made war upon | 
their parents and benefa@tors, and are treat- 
ed with uncommon feverity. 

That part of the prifoners which are con- 
fidered as flaves, are generally diftributed 
among the chiefs; who frequently make pre- 

fents 


\ 
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fentsof fome of them to the European gover~ 
nots of the outLpofts, or to the fuperinten- 
dants ‘or commiflaries of Indian affairs. I 
have been informed that it was the Jefuits, 
and French miffionaries that firft occafioned 
the introduction of thefe unhappy captives 
into? the fettlements, and who by fo doing 
taught the Indians that they were valuables 

Their views indeed were laudable, as they 
imagined that by this method they fhould not 
only prevent much barbarity and bloodfhed, 
but find the opportunities of {preading their » 
religion among them increafed. "To this pur- 
pofe they encouraged the traders to puscnate 
fuch flaves as they met with, 

The good effeCis of this mode of proceed- 
ing was.not, however, equal to the expecta- 
tions of thefe pious fathers. Inftead of be- 
ing, the,.means of preventing ‘cruelty: and 
bloodihed, it, only caufed the diffenfions be- 
tween the Indian nations’ to be carried on 
with/a greater degree of violence, and with 
unremitted ardour, ‘The ‘prize they fought 
for being no longer revenge or fame, but! the 
acquirement of {pititucus liquors, for which 
their captives were ‘to be exchanged; and of 
which? lalmomnt every nation is. immoderately 
RAY ey fought for their enemies with un- 

wonted 
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wonted alacrity, and were conftantly on the 
watch to; furprize and carry them off. 

1 It might {till be faid that fewer of the cap- 
tives are tormented, and put to death, fince 
thefe expeClations of receiving fo valuable a 
eonfideration for them have .been~ excited; 
than there ufually had been; but it does not 
appear that. their accuftomed cruelty to the 
warriors they take, is in the leaft abated, 
their, natural defire of vengeance muft be 
sratified; they are now only become. more 
affiduous in, fecuring a greater number: of 
young prifoners, whilf&t thofe who are. made 
captive in their defence are tormented and put 
to death as before. | 
"The -miffionaries finding that toni to 
their wifhes their zeal had only ferved to ens 
créafe, the fale of the noxious juices, ‘applied 
to the governor of Canada in the year 169%; 
for a prohibition of this baneful trade, An 
order was iffued accordingly, but it could not 
put, a, total, ftop tot ; the French Couriers 
de Bois were, hardy enough to carry iton 
clandeftinely,. notwithiianding the penalty 
annexed to.a-breach of the prohibition, was.a 
‘confiderable fine and imprifonment,. 
Some who were deteCed in the profecution 
of, it) withdrew. into, the Indian: eduntries, 
| where 
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where they intermarried with the natives asa 
. underwent a voluntary banifhmentio ‘Thefe, 
however, being an abandoned and debauched 
fet, their eadatt contributed very little ei 
ther towards reforming the manners. of their 
new relations, or engaging them to entertain: 
a favourable opinion of the religion.they pros” 
feffed. Thus did thefe indefatigable religious 
men fee their defigas in fome meafure once. 
more fruftrated. 
However, the emigration was productive 
of an effe@ which turned out to be beneficial 
to their nation. By the connection of thefe 
refugees with the Iroquois, Miffiffagues, Hu- 
rons, .Miamies, Powtowottomies, Puants, 
Menomonies, Algonkins, &c. and. the con- 
fant reprefentations thefe. various nations re- 
ecived from them of the power and grandeur ~ 
of thé French, to the aggrandizement of whofe 
monarch, notwithfanding their banifhment, 
they fill’ retained their habitual inclination, 
the Indians became infenfibly prejudiced in 
favour of that people, and I amy perfuaded 
will take every opportunity of thewing their 

aaa nent to them.’ 
ind this, even in defpite of the aifiedeet 
sniniieas they muft’ be ‘held by them, fince 
EnGy have been driven out of Canada} 'for the 
Indians 
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Indians yconfider every conquered people as 
in-a ftate of vaffalage to their conquerors.) Af- 
ter one: nation has finally fubdued another, 
and a conditional fubmiffion is agreed! on, it 
is cuftomary for the chiefs of the conquered, 
when they fit in couneil with their fubduers, 
to wear petticoats, as an acknowledgment 
that they are in a flate of fubjeCiion, and 
ought to be ranked among the women. Their 
partiality to the French has however taken 
too deep root, for time itfelf to eradicate it, 
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Of their manner of making Phace, Ge, 


[*HE wars. that are carried on between 
the Indian nations are in general he- 
reditary, and continue from age to age with 
a few interruptions. Ifa peace becomes ne- 
ceflary, the principal care of both parties 1s 
to avoid the appearance of making the firtt 
advances. 

When they treat withan enemy, relative 
to.a fufpenfion of hoftilities, the chief who is 
commiffioned to undertake the negotiation, 
if itis not brought about by the mediation of 

fome 
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fome .neighbouring band, abates nothing of | , 


his natural haughtinefs: even when. the afz 
fairs.of his.country are in the worft'fituation, 
he makes no conceflions, but endeavours to ~ 
perfuade his adverfaries that it is their intereft 
to. put an end to the war, i 

Accidents fometimes contribute to bring 
about a peace, between nations, ‘that. other- 
wife.,could not be prevailed onto liften 'to 
terms of accommodation. ~An inftance of this, 
which I heard of in. almoft every nation, I 
pafied through, I fhall relate. 

About eighty years ago, the Iroquois and 
Chipéways, two powerful: nations, were at 
war with the Ottagaumies and Saukies, who 
were much inferior to their adverfaries both 
wenumbers and ftrength. One winter near a 
thoufand of the former made an -excurfion 
from Lake Ontario, by way of ‘Toronto, to= 
wards the territories of their enemies) ‘They 
coafted Lake Huron on its eaft and northern 
borders, till they arrived at the ifland of St. 
Jofeph, which is fituated in'the ftraights of 
St) Marie. ‘There they croffed thefe ftraights 
upon’ thé“ice about fifteen miles’ below the 
falls,’ and continued their route fill weit: 
ward. As the eround'was covered with fnow, | 
to prevent a'difcovery of their numbers, they 

marched 
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marchedin a fingle file, pee: in each others 
Ue , 

‘Four Chipéway Indians, ‘paffing that’ way, 
obferved this army, and readily sueffed from 
the direGtion of their march and the precau- 
tions they took, both the country to which 
they were haftening, and their defigns. 

‘Notwithftanding the notion to which they 
belonged was at war with the Ottagaumies, 
and in alliance with their invaders, yet from 
a principle which cannot be accounted for, 
they took an inftant refolution to apprize the 
former of their danger. -'T'o this purpofe they 
haftened away with their ufual celerity, and, 
taking a circuit to avoid difcovery, arrived at 
the hunting grounds of the Ottagaumies, be- 
fore fo large a body, moving in fo cautious‘a 
manner, could do. There they founda party 
of about four hundred warriors, foe of 
which were Saukies, whom they informed of 
the approach of their enemies. , mae 

The chiefs immediately, collected their its 
force,and held a council on the fteps that were 
to be taken. for their defence. As, they 
were encumbered with their families, it was 
impoffible that they could retreat in time; 
they, therefore determined to chufe the mof 

advantageous 


Woes casey 


advantageous f{pot, and to give the Iroquois 


‘the beft reception in their power. 
Not far fromthe place where they then 
happened to be, ftcod two fmall lakes, be- 


tween which ran a narrow neck of landabout _ 


a mile in length, and only from twenty to. 
forty yards in breadth. Concluding that the 
Jroguois intended to pais through this defile, 
the united bands divided their little party in- 


to two bodies of two hundred each. One of 
thefe took poft at the extremity of the pafs 


that lay neareft to their hunting grounds, 


which they immediately fortified with a 


breaft-work formed of palifades; whilft the 
other body took a compafs round one of the 
lakes, with a defign to hem their enemies in 
when they had entered tbe defile, 

Their ftratagem fueceeded; for no fooner 
had the whole of the Iroquois entered the pats, 
than being provided with wood for the pur- 


pofe, they formed a fimilar breaft-work on ~ 
the extremity, and thus enclofed their ene- | 


mies, 


fures:that were neceffary to. be purfued . to 
extricate themfelves. Unluckily for them, a 


thaw had juft taken place, which had fo far’ 


diffolved 


ci 


The Ircquois foon perceived their fituation, = 
and immediately held a council on the mea 4 
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diffolved the ice as to render it impaflable, 
and yet there fiill remained {nfficient to pre- 
vent them from either palling over the lakes 
en fafts, or from {wimming acrofs.. In this 
dilemma it was agreed that they thould en- 
deavour to force one of the breaft-works ; but 
they foon. found them too well defended .to 
_effeét their purpofe. | 

| Notwithftanding this diflappointment, with 
the ufual compofure and unapprehenfivenefs 
of Indians, they amufed themfelves three or 
four days in fithing. By this time the ice be- 
ing quite diffolved, they made themfelves 
_tafts, which they were enabled to do by fome: 
trees that fortunately grew on the fpot, and 
attempted to crofs one of the lakes. 

They accordingly fet off before day-break, 
but the Ottagaumié®, who had been watch- 
ful of their motions perceiving their defign, 
detached one hundred and fifty men from 
each of their parties, to oppofe their landing. 
‘Thefe. three hundred marched fo expediti- 
oufly to the other fide of the lake, that they 
reached it before their opponents had gained 
the fhore, they being retarded. by their poles 
fticking in the mud, 3 

As foon as the confederates arrived, ¢ they 
poured i in a yery heavy fire, both from their 


£ 


bows 
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bows and mufquétry, on the Troquois, which 
ereatly difconcerted them; till the latter find- 
ing their fituation defperate, leaped into the 
water, and fought their way through their 
enemies. "This however they could not do 
without lofing more than half their men. 

After the Iroquois had landed, they made 
good their retreat, but were obliged to leave 
their enemies mafters of the field, andin pof- 
feffion of all the furs they had taken during 
their winter’s hunt. Thus dearly did they 
pay for an unprovoked excurfion to fuch dif- 
tance from the route they ought to have pur- 
fued, and to which they were only impelled 
by a fudden defire of cutting off fome of their 
ancient enemies. 

But had they known their ftrength they q 
might have deftroyed every man of the par- 
ty that oppofed them; which even at the firft 
onfet was only inconfiderable, and, when di- 
minifhed by the adtion, totally unable to 
make any ftand againtt them. 

The victorious bands rewarded the Chipé- 
ways who had been the means of their fuc- 
cefs with a fhare of the fpoils. They preffed 
thent to take any quantity they chofe of the 
richeft of the furs, and fent them, under an 
efcort of fifty men, to their own country. 


The 
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The difinterefted Chipéways, as the Indians 
in general are feldom actuated by mercenary 
motives, fora confiderable time refufed thefe 
prefents, but were at length perfuaded to ac- 
cept of them. 

The brave and well- pcre rts tet eee 
here made by the Ottagaumies and Saukies, 
aided, by the mediation of the Chipéways, 
who laying afide on this occafion the animo- 
fity they had fo long borne thofe people,;,ap- 
proved of the generous conduct of their four 
chiefs, were together the means of effecting 
areconciliation between thefe nations; and 
in procefs of time united them all in the bands 
of amity. 
~ And I believe that all the Tndcine inhabit- 
ing that extenfive country, which lies be- 
tween Onebec, the,banks of the Miflifiippi 
north of the Ouifconfin, and the fettlements 
belonging to the Hudfon’s Bay Company, are 
at prefent in a ftate of profound peace. 
When their reflefs difpofitions will not fuffer 
them to remain inactive, thefe northern JIn- 
dians feldom commit hoftilities on each other, 
but make excurfions to the fouthward, againft 


| the Cherokees, Choétahs, Chickafaws Qr Ii- 


nois. 
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“Sometimes the Indians erow! tived Of a wat 
which they have Gatriéd ‘on - “apaingt! ae | 
neighbouring nation for many years’ “without — 
much fuccefs, and in'this cafe’ they feek* for 
mediators to begin a riégotiation, - 'Thefe be- 
ing “obtained, the treaty 18 ‘thus conduGed. 

ata! number of their own chiefs, joined: 5 
thofe who have accepted the friendly office, 
fet ‘out ‘together for the country ‘of their 
edits’ ; fuch as are‘chofen for this purpole, 
are chief of the moft extenfive abilities and 
of the “gicateft integrity. ” They bear before 
them the pipe of peace, which’ need’ not ine 
form my readers is of the fame nature as a 
Flag of. Truce among the Europeans, ‘and j is 
treated with the greateft refpedt and venera- 
tion, even ‘by the moft barbarous: nations. I 
never heard of an inftance wherein the bear 
ers, of this facr ed badge of ‘Wiendthip were 


Pas 


evet ‘treated difrefpectfully, or its rights: vip- 


Py. 3 aes 


lated, the Indians believe. that the Great 
Spirit 1 never fuffers an infragion. of this kind 
fo, go unpunithed, alo Paap Peau se 7 
“The pipe of | peace, which i is eu by the 
French, the Cal lumet, ‘for what r reafon th could 
never ‘Tearn, is a about four feet Tong. "The 
Bow], of. it is made ‘of. red marbles | and the 


ah oR! tis} it Aaa f 
fem. of it of a light wood, curioufly painted 


with 
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with hieroglyphicks in various colours, and 
adorned with the feathers of the moft beau- 
tiful birds. I have endeavoured to give as 
exact a reprefentation of it, as poflible in 
Plate N°. IV, but it is not in my power to 
convey an idea of the various tints, and plea{- 
ing ornaments of this much efteemed In- 
dian implement. 

Every nation has a different method of 
decorating thefe pipes, and they can tell at 
firft fight to what band it belongs. It is 
nfed as an introduction to all treaties, and 
great ceremony attends the ufe of it on thefe 
occafions. 

The affiftant or aid-du camp of the great 
warrior, when the chiefs are aflembled and 
feated, fills it with tobacco mixed with the 
herbs before mentioned, taking care at the 
fame time that no part of it touches the 
ground. When it is filled, he takes a coal 
that is thoroughly kindled from a fire which 
is generally kept burning in the midf& of the 
affembly, and places it on the tobacco. 

As foon as it is fufficiently lighted, he 
throws off the coal. He then turas the ftem 
of it towards the heavens, after this towards 
the earth, and now holding it horizontally 


moves himfelf round till he has completed a 
i | circle : 
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cireles) by the firft action. he is fuppofed to 
prefent it to the Great Spirit, whofe, aid is 
thereby fupplicated, by the fecond, to, avert q 
any malicious interpofition of the evil {pirits, 
and by the third to gain. the protection of the 
Spirits inhabiting the air, the earth, and the 
waters. Having thus fecured the favour. of 
thofe invifible agents, in whofe power they 
fuppofe it is cither to forward or obftrua the 
iffue of their prefent, deliberations; he pres 
_fentsit.to the hereditary. chief, who having 
taken two or three whifis, blows, the. fmoak y 
from his mouth firt towards heaven, and 
around him upon the ground, ach ae eps 

It is afterwards put in the _famé manner 
into the mouths of the ambaflad lors, or {iran- 
gers, who obferve the fame ceremony, then : 
to, the chief of the warriors, “and to: all the 
other chiefs in turn accord-ng to their grada- 
tion. During this time the perfon. who CX 
ecutes this honourable office holds the pips 
flightly in his hand, as if he fear ed to prefs the 
Read inftrument ; nor does any one pre- 
fome to touch it but with his lips. oe ) 

When the chiefs who are yintrofted with a 
the commiffon for making peace, “approach 
ager or camp to whiok they are gomg, 
they begin to fing and dance the. fongs and: 


dances 
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‘dances tppropriated to this occafion: By this 
time the adverfe patty are apprizéd’ of 'their 
dfrival;! and divefiing themfelves’ of “their 
wonted enmity at the fight of the pipe of 
peace, invite them to'the habitation of ‘the 
‘Great. Chief, and furnifh them’ with’ ia 
conveniéncy during the negociation, 
“A council is then held; and ‘when ‘the 
fpeeches and debates are ended, 1f no obftruc- 
tions arife to put a flop to the ‘treaty, the 
painted hatchet is buried in the ground as a 
memorial that all anirhofities between~ the 
contending nations have ceafed, anda peace 
taken place. Among the ruder bands, fuch 
as ‘have no communication with the Euro- 
peans, a War-club painted red is buried in- 
ftead of the hatchet. | 
A belt cof wampum is alfo given on thig 
occafion, which ferves a $2. ratification of the 
peace, and records to of lateft pol fterity, by 
the hicroglyphicks into which the beds 
are formed, ay pee attics in the 


CARE 


treaty. ; 
Thefe. belts are Rinds of thells ah on Phe 


Epis of New England and Virginia, which 
are fawed out into beads of an oblong form, 
about a quarter Of an inch long, ets Pisa 


hike other’ beads, Being “ftrung” on” leather 
ths ZL 2 firings, 
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{trings, and feyeral of fag fewed neatly to- 
pether with fine finewy threads, they then 
compofe what is termed a Belt of Wampum, 

‘The hells are _generally of two colours, 
fome white and others violet; but the latter 
are more highly eftcemed than the former. 
They are held in as much eftimation by the 
Indians, as gold, ‘filver, or previous ftones 
are’ by the Europeans. 
~"'The belts are compofed of ten, ‘twelve, or 
a ‘Breater number of ftrings, according to the 
importance of the affair in agitation or the 
dignity of the perfon to whom it is prefent- 
ed. On more trifling occafions, ftrings of 
thefe beads are prefented by the chiefs to 
each other, and frequently worn by them an 
bout their necks, as a valuable ornament, 


Ca EH DAS Povo 
Of thir GAMES. 


, S [have before obferved, the Indians 
are greatly addicted to gaming, and 

will even ftake, and lofe with compofure, all 
the valuables they are poflefled of They ; 
amufe themfelves at feveral forts of games, a 
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but the prineipal and moft eftcemed among 
them i is that of the ball, which is not unlike 
the European game of tennis. 

~The balls they ufe are rather larger than 
thofe made ufe of at tennis, and ate formed 
of a piece of deer-fkin ; which being moif- 
tenedto render it fupple, i ftuffed hard. with 
the hair of the fame creature, and fewed. 
with its finews. The ball-fticks are about 
three feet long, at the end of which. there 
is fixed a kind of racket, refembling the palm 
of the hand, and fathoned of thongs cut 
from a deer-fkin. In thefe they catch the 
ball, and throw it toa great diftance, if they 
are not prevented by fome of the oppofite 
party, who fly to intercept it. | 

This game is generally played by aiee 
companies, that fometimes confift of more 
than three hundred; and it is not uncom- 
mon for different bands to oa againit each 
other. 

They begin. He fixity two poles in the 
ground at about fix hundred yards apart, and 
one of thefe goals belong. to cach party of the 
combatants. The ball.is thrown up high in 
the centre of the ground, and ina dire line 
between the goals; towards which each party 
endeavours to ftrike it, and which ever fide 


fir{t 
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firft caufes it to reach their own poahe eae 
towards the game, | 

They are fo exceéding dextrous’’in ‘this 
rhanly exereife, that the ball is ufaally kept 
fly ing in diferent direGtions by the force of 
the ra ckets, without touching the ground 
during the whole contention; for they are 
not allowed: to catch it with their hands. 
They run with amazing velocity in purfuit 
of each other, and when one is on the point — 
of hurling it to a great diftance, an antago- 
niit overtakes him, and by a ree ftroke 
dafhes down thé ball. ‘ 

They play with fo much vehemence’ that 
they frequently wound each other, and fome- 
times a bone is broken; but notwithftanding 
thefe accidents there never appears to be any 
fpite or wanton exertions of ftréngth ‘to ef 3 
fe them, nor do any vt bo ever ela: 
Derg) the parties. ~ d | 

~ There is another ame alfo in ufe among 
them worthy of remark; and this is the game _ 
of the Bowl or Platter. This gameis played 
between two perfons only. Each perfon has. 
fix oreight little bones not unlike a peachftone 
either in fize or fhape, except that they are 
quadrangular; two of the fides of which are 
coloured black, and the othérs white. “Thefe > 

they 


4 
4 


they throw up in the air, from whence they 


fall into a bow! or platter placed underneath, 


and made to, {pin rotind. 

According as thefe bones prefent the white 
or black fide upwards they reckon the game: 
he that happens to have the: greatett num- 
ber turn up of a fimilar colour, counts five 
points; and forty is the game. 

The winning -party keeps his place, and 
the lofer yields his to another who is ap- 
pointed by one of the uinpires ; for a whole 
village is fometimes concerned in the party, 
and at times one band plays againft another. 

_ During this play the Indians appear to. be 


greatly agitated, and at every decifive throw 


fetup ahideous fhout. They make a thou- 
fand. contortions, addrefling themfelves. at 
the fame time to the bones, and loading with 
imprecations the, evil {pirits that afiift their 
fuccefsful antagoniiis. At this game. fome 
will lofe their apparel, all the moveables of 


their cabins, and fometimes even. their li- 


berty, notwithfianding there are no. people 
in the univerfe more jealous. of the latter 


than, the Indians are, 
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C H A’ Bsct Xl: 
Of ther MarriacEe CER EMONIES, e, 


HE Indians allow of polygamy, and- 

perfons of every rank indulge them- 
felves in this point. The chiefs in particular 
have a feraglio which confifts of an uncer- 
tain number, ufually from fix to twelve or” 
fourteen. The lower ranks are permitted - 
to take as many as there is a probability of 
their being able, with the children they may 
bear, to maintain. It is not uncommon for 
an Indian to marry two fifters; fometimes, © 
if there happen to be more, the whole num- 
ber; and notwithftanding this (as it appears : 
to civilized nations) unnatural union, nee 
all live in the ereatelt harmony. 

The younger wives are fubmiffive to the’ 
elder; and thofe who have no children, do 
fuch menial offices for thofe who are: fertile, 
and caufes their fituation to differ but little: 
froma ftate of fervitude. However they” 
perform every injunction with the greateft 
cheerfulnefs, in’ hopes of gaining thereby 
the affeGtion of their hufband, that they in 
their 
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their turns may have the happinefs of becom- 
ing mothers, and be intitled to en refpect 
attending on that. ftate. | 

It is not uncommon for an Indian, al- 
though he takés to himfelf fo many wives, 
to live in a ftate of continence with many of 
them for feveral years; © Such as are fo fortu- 
nate as'to gain the favour of their hufband 
by their fubmiffive and prudent behaviour, 
and. by that means to fhare in his embraces, 
continue:in their virgin ftate during the whole. 
of their lives, except they happen to be-pre-__ 
fented by him to fome ftranger chief, whofe 
abode among them will not admit of his en- 
tering into.a more lafting conneCction,, In this 
cafe they fubmit to the injunction of their 
hufband without murmuring, and are not. 
difpleafed at the temporary union. But if, 
at.any time it is known that they take this . 
liberty without firft. receiving his confent,) 
they are punifhed in the fame manner. asvif 
they had.been guilty of adultery... ' 

This cuftomis more. prevalent among abe, 
nations:which lie in the interior parts,.-than.. 
among thofe that are nearer the fettlements,) 
asithe- manners of the latter are. rendered. . 
copformiabberi in fome, points, to thofe of the, 


ft isd? .basdtur, rior: wo Europeans,,. 
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Europeans, by the intercourfe they hold with 
them. ) : : 
The Indian nations differ int little” from 
each other in their marriage ceremonies, and 
lefs in’ the manner of their divorcees. The 
tribes that inhabit the: borders of Canada, 
make ufe of the following cuftom. | 
When a young Indian has fixed his inclis — 
nations on one cf the other fex, he endea- 
vours to gain her confent, and if he fucceeds, 
it is never known that her parents ever ob- 
firucttheir union. When every preliminary 
is agreed on, and the day appointed, the 
friends and acquaintance of both parties af 
femble at the houfe or tentof the oldeft re- 
lation. of the bridegroom, where’ a feait ip 4 
prepared on the occafion. i 2 
. The company who meet to atitt: at the 


fefiival are fometimes very numerous; they’ ; 


dance, they fing, and enter into every other 
diverfion ufually made ufe of on any of their 
public rejoicings. When thefe’are finithed, 
all thofe who attend merely out of ceremony 
depart, and the bridegroom and bride are left ’ 
alone with three or’ four of the neareft> andi 
oldeft relations of either fide; thofe of the’ 
bridegroom being men, thofe of the. bride,’ 


women, 


Prefently 
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Prefently: the bride, attendediby thefetew 
friends, having. withdrawn herfelf fori the 
purpofe, appears at one of the doors ofithe 
houfe, and is‘led to the bridegroom, .who 
ftands ready to receive her. Having, now 
taken their flation on a mat placed in. the 
centre of. the room, they lay hold of the ex- 
tremities of a: wand about four fect long, 
by which they continue feparated, whilft the 
old men pronounce fome fhort harangues 
fuitable to the occafion. , 

The married couple after this make a pub- 
lic declaration of the love and: regard they 
entertain for each other, and {till holding the 
rod between them, dance and fing.’ When 

they have finifhed this part of the ceremony, 
they break the rod intd’as many pieces as 
there are’ witnefles prefent, who each take a 
' piece, and preferve it with great care. 

'The bride is then re-condudted out of the 
door at which fhe entered, where her young 
companions wait to attend her to her | fa+ 
thers houfe; there the bridegroom is oblig- 
ed to feck her, and the marriage is confum- 
mated: Very often the wife remains at her, 
father’s houfe till fhe has a child, when fhe 
packs up her:apparel which is all the fortune 


fhe: 
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fheis generally poffeffed of, and accompanies 
her hufband to his habitation. 

“When from any, ‘diflike a fepar ation takes 
place, for they are feldom known to quarrel, 
they generally give ‘their friends a few days 
notice ‘of their intentions, and fometimes offer 
reafons to juftify their conduét. The wit- 
neffes who were prefent at the marriage, meet 
on the day requefted at the houfe of the cou- 
ple that are about to feparate, and bringing 
with them the pieces of rod which they had 
received at their nuptials, throw them into. 
the fire in the prefence of all the parties. | 

This isthe whole of the ceremony requir~ 
ed, and the feparation is carried on without 
any murmurings or ill-will between the cou- 
ple or ‘their relations, and after a few months. 
they’ are at liberty to marry again. 

“When a marriage is thus diffolved, the 
children which have been produced from it, 
are -équally divided between them ; and as. 
children are efteemed a treafure by the In- 
dians, if the number _happens to. be odd, . 
the woman is allowed to take the better 
baeete. o ey i Sohn ‘ 

"Though this cuftom feems to encourage. 
ficklenefs and frequent. feparations, yet. there F 
arc” ‘many of the Indians who have but one 

wife, 
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wife, and enjoy with her a ftate of connus 
bial happinefs not to be exceeded in more 
refined focieties. There are alfo nota few 
inftances of women preferving an_inviola- 
ble attachment to their hufbands, except, in 
the cafes before- mentioned, which are not 
confidered as either a violation of their chafti- 
ty or fidel: ty. 

Although I have faid that the Indian na- 
tions differ very little from each other. in 
their marriage ceremonies, there are fome exe 
ceptions. The Naudoweffies have a fingu~. 
lar method of celebrating their marriages, 
which feems to bear no refemblance to thofe 
made ufe of by any other nation I paffed. 
through, When one of their young men 
has fixed ona young woman he approves of, 
he difcovers his paffion to her parents, who. 
give him an invitation to come and live with 
them in their tent, 

whe accordingly accepts the offer, and by 
fo doing engages to refide in it for a whole 
year, in the charaGer of a menial fervant, 
During this: time he hunts, and brings all the 
game he kil's to the family; by which means 
the father has an opportunity of feeing. whe- 
ther he i is ‘able to provide for the fupport. of 
his daughter: and the children. that might be 

the 
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«he''con fequence of théir union? This how- 
ever isioniy done whilft they Gee ybors men, 


and foritheir firft wife, and not le ated like 7 


Jacob’s fervitudes: | | 
= ° i cys etre: ee 
When this setiod is expired, ‘the marriage 


is folemnized after the cuflom of the cotn-= — 
try, in the following manner. ‘Three or four 


of the oldeft male relations of the bride. 
sroom, anias many of the bride’s, accom- 
pany the young couple from their refpeclive 
tents to an open part in the centré of the 
camp. Oye 

The chiefs and warriors being hére 'affem- 
bled to receive them, a party of the latter 
are drawn up in two ranks on each fide of 
the bride and bridezroom immediately on 
their arrival. “Vhe' prinemal chict then : ac- 
quaints the whole affembly with the defion 
and ‘tells’ thei that the 
couple before them, mentioning at ‘the fame 


of. their -mecting, 
timeitheir names, are come to avow publicly 
theirintentions ‘of living together as man 
and wife. He then afks the two’ young peo- 


plesalternately, whether they defireé that the’ 


union might take. place: Having déclared 


with an!audible voice that they do fo, ‘the 
warriors fix their arrow v5) and san them 
, iit over’ 


“- 


ia 
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aver the heads of the married pair; this done, 
the chief pronounces them man and, wife. 

The bridegroom then. turns round, ‘and 
- bending his body, takes his wife on his back, 
in which manner he carries her amidft thé ac- 
clamations of the fpeators to his tent. This 
ceremony.is fucceeded by the moft plentiful 
feaftthe new married man can afford, and 
fongs and dances, according to the ufual cuf. 
tom, conclude the feftival. 

Divorces happen fo feldom among the 
Naudoweffies, that I had not an opportunity 
of learning how they are accomplithed, 

Adultery is efteemed by them a heinoug 
crime, and puntthed with the greateft rigour. 
“The hufband inthefe cafes bites off the wife’s 
nofe, and a feparation inftantly enfues. I 
faw an inftance wherein this mode of punifh- 
ment was inflicted, whilft I remained among 
them. ‘The children, when this happens, 
are diftributed according to the ufual cuftom 
-obferved by other nations, that is, they are 
equally divided. . .~ 
-_ Among the Indian as well as European 
‘nations, there are many that devote them- 
felves to pleafure, and notwithftandineg the 
accounts given by fome modern writers of 
the frigidity of an Indian conftitution, be- 

come 
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eome the zealous votaries of Venus, The 
young warriors that are thus difpofed, fel- 
dom want opportunities for gratifying their 
pafions; and as the mode ufually followed 
on thefe occafions is rather fingular, I fhall 
defcribe it. 

When one of thefe young debauchees ima- 
magines from the behaviour of the perfon 
he has chofen for his miftrefs, that he fhall 
not meet with any great obfiruGtion to his 
fuit from her, he purfnes the following 
plan. 

It has been already obferved, that the In- 
dians acknowledge no fuperiority, nor have 
they any ideas of fubordination, except in 
the neceffary regulations of their war or 
hunting parties; they confequently live néar~ 
ly in adftate of equality purfuant to the firft’ 
principles of nature. The lover therefore is’ 
not apprehenfive of any check or controul 
in the accomplifhment of his purpofes if he’ 
can find a convenient opportunity for com. 
pleating them. 
As the Indians are alfo under no appre-- 
henfion of robbers, or fecret enemies, . they’ 
leave the doors of theirtents or huts unfaften-) 
edduring the night, as. well asin the day. 
Two or three hours.after fun-fet, the flaves. 


Ps 
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or old people cover over the fire, that is gene= 
rally burning in the midft of their apartment, 
with afhes, and retire to their repofe: 
eWhilf darknefs thus: prevails, and all is: 
quiet, one of thefe-fons of pleafure, wrap- 
ped up clofely in his blanket to prevent: his 
being knowin, will fometimes enter the apart- 
ment of his intended miftrefs. Having firft 
lighted at the fmotheted fire a fmall fplinter: 
of wood, which anfwets the purpofe of a 
match, he approaches the plate wheré fhe 
repofes, and gently pulling away the cover- 
ing from-her head, jogs her till fhe wakes. 
ifthe then tifes up, and blows out the light, 
he needs *no further confirmation that ‘his 
company is not difagreeable;*but if, after he 
has-#ifcoveredhimfelf the hides her head, and: 
takes no notice of him, he might reft affured 
that any further folicitations will prove Vain: 
and that itis neceflary for him ia ee 
to retire, 7 > a 
Bovine his flay -he dontaalasthe light as 
much as poffible in the hollow of his hands, 
and as the tents or rooms of the Indians are 
ufually large and capacious, he efeipes with! 
out deteation, It is faid that the young wor 
men who admit: ‘their lovers on thefe occa~ 
fions,. take great care, by an immediate “ap- 
{. Aa plication 
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plication to herbs, with the potent efficacy 
of which they are well acquainted, to pre- 
vent the effets of thefe illicit. amours from 
becoming vifible ; for fhould the natural con- 
fequences enfue, they muft for ever remain. 
unmarried. | ) | 

. The children of the Indians are always dif 
-tinguifhed by the name of the mother; and 
if a woman marries feveral hufbands, and has 
iffue by each of them, they are all called af 
ter her. The reafon they give for this is, 
that as their offspring are indebted to the — 
father for their fouls, the invifible part. of 
their eflence, and to the mother for their 
corporeal and apparent part, it is more rati- 
onal that they fhould be diftinguithed by the 
name of the latter, from whom they indubi- 
tably derive their being, than by that of the 
father, to which a doubt might fometimes 
arife whether they are juftly intitled, - 

There are fome ceremonies made ufe of 
by the Indians at the impofition of the name, 
and it is confidered by them as a matter of 
great importance; but what thefe are I could 
never learn, through the fecrecy obferved on 
the occafion. Ionly know that it is ufually 
given when the children have pafled the ftate 
__ of infancy. 


Nothing 
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Nothing can exceed the tendernefs fhown 
by them to their offspring; and a perfon can- 
not recommend himfelf to their favour by 
any method more certain, than by paying 
fome attention to the younger branches: of 
their families. I can impute in fome mea- 
fure, to the prefents I made to the children 
of the chiefs of the Naudoweffies, the hof- 
pitable reception I met with when among _ 
them. | 

There is fome difficulty attends an expla- 
nation of the manner in which the Indians - 
diftinguifh themfelves from each other. Be- 
fides the name of the animal by which every 
nation and tribe is denominated, there are 
others that are perfonal, and which the chit 
dren receive from their mother. ! 

The chiefs are alfo diftinguifhed by a name 
that has either fome reference to their abili- 
ties, or to the hieroglyphick of their fami-_ 
hes; and thefe are acquired after they arrive 
_ at the age of manhood. Such as have fig- 
nalized themfelves either in their war or 
hunting parties, or are poffeffed of fome emi- 
nent qualification, receive a name that ferves 
“to perpetuate the fame of thefe ations, or 
* to make their abilities confpicuous. 
Aaa. PUSN Rs 
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..Thus-.the great warrior: of the _Naudo- 
weflies was named Ottahtongoomlifhcah, that 
is, the. Great. Father of Snakes; ottah bez 
ing in Englifh father, tongoom great, and 
lifheah, a fnake. Another chief was ‘called 
Honahpawjatin, which means a fwift runner 
over the mountains, - And when they adopt- 
ed me a chief among them, they, named) me 
Sbhebaygo, which fignifies a writer, or a per= 
fon that is curious in making hieroglyphicks, 
as they faw me often writing. 
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T3383 very dificult to attain. a perfedt 

_ knowledge of the religious principles of 
the Indians. Their ceremonies and doGtrines 
have been fo often ridiculed by the Europe- 
ans, that they endeavour to conceal them, 
and if, after the ereateft intimacy, you de- 
fire any of them to, explain. to. you_their 
fyftem of religion, to prevent your ridicule 
they intermix with it many of the tenets they 


have received from the French miffionaries, fo 
that it is at laft rendered an unintelligible 


jargon, and not to be depended upon. 
Such 
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Such as I could difcover among the Nau- 
doweffies, for they alfo were very referved 
in this point, I thall give my readers, with- 
out paying any attention to the accounts of 
others. As the religion of that people from 
their fituation appears to be totally unadul- 
terated with the fuperftitions of the church 
of Rome, we fhall be able to gain from their 
religious cuftoms a more perfect idea of the 
original tenets and ceremonies of the Indi- 
ans in general, than from thofe of any na- 
tions that approach nearer to the fettlements. 

It is certain that they acknowledge one 
Supreme Being or Giver of Life, who pre- 
fides over all things, The Chipéways call 
this being Manitou or Kitchi-Manitou; the 
Naudoweflies, Wakon or Tongo-Wakon, 
that is, the Great Spirit; and they look up 
to him as the fource of good, from whom 
no evil can proceed. They alfo believe in 
a bad fpirit, to whom they afcribe great 
power, and fuppofe that through his means 
all the evils which befall mankind are infli@- 
ed. To him therefore do they pray in their 
diftreffes, begging that he would either avert 
their ‘troubles, or moderate them when they 


are no longer Dene 
ue They 
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. They fay that the Great Spirit, who is in- 
finitely good, neither withes or is able to do 
any mifchief to-mankind, but on the contra- 
ry, that he fhowers down on them all the 
bleffings they deferve; whereas the evil fpi- 
rit is continually employed in contriving how 
he may punifh the human race; and to do 
which he is not only poffefled of the will, 
but of the power. 

They hold alfo that there are good fpirits 
of a leffer degree, who have ther particular 
departments, in which they are conftantly 
contributing to the happinefs of mortals. 
Thefe they fuppofe to prefide over all the 
extraordinary productions of nature, fuch as 


thofe lakes, rivers or mountains that are of 


an uncommon magnitude; and likewife the — 


beafts, birds, fifhes, and even vegetables: or 
{tones that exceed the reft of their fpecies 
in fize or fingularity. To all of thefe they 
pay fome kind of adoration. Thus when © 
they arrive on the borders of Lake Superior, 
on the banks of the Miffifippi, or any other 
great body of water, they prefent to the Spi- © 
rit who refides there fome kind of offering as 
the prince of the Winnebagoes. did. when he 
attended me to the Falls of St. Anthony. 


But 
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“But at the fame time I fancy that ‘the 
ideas they annex to the word fpirit, is very 
different from the conceptions more enligh- 
tened nations entertain of it. They appear 
to fathion to themfelves corporeal reprefen- 
tations of their gods, and believe them ‘to 
be of a human form, though of a nature — 
more excellent than man. 

Of the fame kind are their fentiments re- 
lative to a futurity. They doubt not but 
they fhall exift in fome future ftate, ” they 
however fancy that their employments there 
will be fimilar to thofe they are engaged i in 
here, without the labour and difficulty an 
“nexed to them in this period of their exift- 
ence. ye 

They confequently expect to be tranflated 
to a delightful country, where they fhall al. 
ways have a clear unclouded fky, and enjoy 
a perpetual fpring ,; where the forefts will 
abound with game, and the lakes with fith, 
“which might be taken without requiting a 
‘painful exertion of fkill, or a laborious pur- 
fuit; in fhort, that they fhall live for ever 
“in regions of plenty, and enjoy every gta— 
°- tification they delight 1 in here, in a | Breater 

degree. 
ey To 
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Ta intelleQual) pleafures. they, are ftran- 
gers ; nor are thefe included in their {cheme 
of ‘happinefs., But, they expect that even 
thefe.,animal pleafures will be. proportioned 
and diftributed according to their merit; the 
fkilful hunter, the bold and fueeefstul war- 
rior will be entitled.to a greater fhare than 
thofe who through indolence or want of {kill 
cannot boaft of any fapeniantyes over the 
common herd, 

The priefts of the Indians are at the fame 
time their phyficians, and their conjurors ; 
whilft they heal their wounds or cure their 
difeafes, they interpret their dreams, give 
them protective charms, and. fatisfy that de- 
fire which is prevalent among them of fearch- 
ing into fu urity, | | 
_, How well they execute the latter part of 
their profeffional engagements, and the me- 
thods they make ufe of on fome of thefe 
occafions, I have already {hewn in the exer- 
tions of the prieft of the Killiftinoes, who 
was furtunate enough to fucceed in his) ex- 
traordinary attempt near Lake Superior, 
They frequently are. fuccefsful likewife. i 
adiiniftering the falubrious herbs, they AE 
acquired a knowledge of ;. but that the:cere+ 
monies. they make ule of during: the admis 
fol niftration 
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wiftfation of them contribute to their fuc- 
 cefs, I fhall not take upon me to afiert. 

When any of the people are ill, the perfon 
‘who is inyefted with this triple charaCter of 
door, prieft, and magician, fits by the pa- 
tient day and night, rattling in his ears a 
goad-fhell filled with dry beans, called a Chi- 
chiconé, and making a dilagreeable noife 
that cannot well be deferibed, 

This uncouth harmony one would ima- 
gine fhould difturb the fick perfon, and pre- 
vent ‘thegood effeets of the do@or’s pre- 
{cription but on the contrary they believe 
that the method made ufe of contributes to 
his recovery, by diverting from his malig 
nant purpofes the evil fpirit who has inflid- 
ed the difarder ; or at leaft that it will take 
off his attention, fo that he fhall not increafe 
the malady, © This they are credulous enough 
to imagine he is conftantly on the watch to 
do, and would carry his inveteracy to a fa- 
tal length if they did not thus charm him. 

I could not difcover that they make ufe 
ef any other religious ceremonies than thofe 
I have defcribed; indeed, on the appearance 
of the mew moon they dance and fing, but 
itis not’ evident that they pay that planet 
any adorations; they only feem to rejoice at 

i the 
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the return/of a luminary thatmakes the night 
cheerful, and which ferves to light them on 
their way when they travel during the ab- 
fence of the fun. 

Notwithftanding Mr. Adair iets afferted 
that the nations among whom he refided, 
obferve with very little variation all the rites 
appointed by the Mofaic Law, I own I could 
never difcover among thofe tribes that lie 
but a few degrees to the north-weft, the 
leaft traces of the Jewith religion, except it 
be admitted that one particular female cuf- 
tom and their divition into tribes, carry with 
them proof fufficient to eftablifh this affer- 
- tion. , 

‘The jefuits and French mifflionaries have 
-alfo pretended that the Indians had, when 
they firft travelled into America, fome no- 
tions, though thefe were dark and confufed, 
of the chriftian inftitution ; that they have 
been greatly agitated at the fight of a crofs, 
and given proofs by the impreffions made 
on them that they were not entirely un- 
: acquainted with the facred myfteries of chrif 
tianity. I need not fay that thefe are too 
glaring abfurdities to be credited, and could 
only: receive. their exiftence from the Zeal 
ef thofe fathers, who endeavoured at once to 
| ZiVve 
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give the public a better opinion of the fuc- 
cefs of their miffions, and to add fuppost to 
the caufe they were engaged in. 99.) 5s 

The Indians appear to be in their ictole” 
principles rude and uninftructed. The doc- 
trines they hold are few and fimple, and fuch 
as have been generally impreffed on the hu- 
man mind, by fome means or other, im the 
moft ignorant ages. They however have 
mot deviated, as many other uncivilized na- 
tions, and too many civilized ones have done, 
into idolatrous modes of worfhip; they ve- 
nerate andeed and make offerings to the 
swonderful parts of the creation, as I have 
before obferved, but whether thefe rites are 
performed on account of the impreffion fuch 
extraordinary appearances make on them, or 
whether they confider them as the peculiar 
charge, or the ufual. places of refidence of 
the invifible f{pirits they acknowledge, I can- 
not pofitively determine, 

The human mind in its enibaneed {late 


is apt. toaicribe the extraordinary occurrences 


of nature, fuch as. earthquakes, thunder, or 


hurricanes, to the interpofition of unfeen 
beings; the troubles and difafters alfo that 
_ are annexed to a favage life, the apprehen- 

fions attendant on a. precations fubfiftence, 


and 
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and thofe numberlefs inconveniencies which 
man in his improved -ftate has found means 
to remedy, are fuppofed to proceed from 
the interpofition of evil {pirits; the favage 
confequently lives in continual apprehenfi- 
ons of their unkind -attacks, and to avert 
them has recourfe to c>arms, to the fantaf- 
tic ceremonies of his prieft, or to the pow- 
erful influence of his Manitous. Fear has 
of courfe a greater fhare in his devotions 
than gratitude, and he pays more attention 
to deprecating the wrath of the evil than 
to fecuring the favour of the good beings. 

The Indians, however, entertain thefe ab- 
furdities in common with thofe of every part 
of the globe who have not been illumined 
by that religion which only can difperfe the 
clouds of fuperftition and ignorance, and 
they are as free from error as a people can . 
be that has not been favoured with its in- 
ftructive doctrines. | 
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: ni HE Indians in cp a are healthy, 


L -and fubjea but to few difeafes, many 
of thofe that affiG civilized nations, and 
are the immediate. confequences of luxury or 
floth, being not known among, them; how- 
ever the hardfhip ps and fatigues which they 
endure in hunting or war, the inclemency 
of the feafons to which they are continually 
expofed, but above all the extremes of hun- 
ger, and that voracioufnefs their long Cx-. 
curfions confequently fubject, them to, can- 
not’ fail of impairing the confiitution, and 
bringing on diforders. 
“Pains and weakneffes in the ftomach and 
breaft are fometimes the refult of their long 
fafting, and confumptions of the exceflive 
fatigue and violent exercifes they expofe 
themfelves to from their infancy, before they 
have firength fufficient to fupport them. But 
the diforder to which they are moft fubject, 
is the pleurify; for the removal of which, 
thay! apply their grand remedy and preferva- 
tive 
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tive againft the generality of their complaints, 
iweating. 

The manner in which they conftrud their 
ftoves for this purpofe is as follows: They 
fix feveral {mall poles in the ground, the 
tops of which they twift together to form a 
rotunda : this frame they -cover with {kins or 
blankets; and they lay them on with fo 
much nicety, that the airis kept from enter- 
ing through any crevice; a finall {pace being 
only left fufficient to creep in at, which is 
immediately after clofed. In the middle of 
this confined building they place red hot 
ftones, on which they pour water till a fteam 
-arifes that produces a great degree of heat. 

This caufes an inftantaneous perfpiration, 
which they increafe as they pleafe. Having: 
continued in it for fome time, they imme- 
diately haften to the neareft ftream, and 
plunge ‘into the water; and after bathing 
therein for about half a minute, they put 
on their cloaths, fit down and fmoak with 
great compofure, thoroughly perfuaded that 

the remedy will prove efficacious. They 
often make ufe of this fudoriferous method 
to. refrefh themfelves, or to prepare their 
minds for the management of any  bufinefs 
that 
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that requires: uncommondeliberation “and 
fagacity. 

. They, are lkewife affli@ed with the ateBty 
a paralytic complaints ; which howeverare 
-but very, feldom known among them;: As a 
remedy, for thefe:as well) as for fevers they 
make ufe of lotions and decoGions, compof- 
| ed of herbs, which the phyficians know per- 
feally well how to compound and apply. But 
they never truft to medicines alone ; they al- 
ways have recourfe likewife to Ging fuperfti- 
“tious ceremonies, without which their patients 
would not think. the phyfical preparations 
fufficiently powerful. 

With equal judgment they make ufe of 
fimples for the cure of wounds, fractures, or 
bruifes; and are able to. extract. by thefe, 
‘without incifion, fplinters, iron, or any fort 
of matter by which the wound iscaufed. In 
cures of this kind they are extremely dex- 
trous, and complete them in much lefs time 
than might be expeCed from their mode of 
proceeding. 

With the fkin of a fnake, which thofe 
reptiles annually fhed, they will alfo extra@ 
{plinters. It isamazing to fee the fudden ef- 
_ficacy of this application, notwithftanding 
rad there 
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there does not appear to be the leaft moiftureé 
remaining in it. — 

It has long been a fubjea of difpnte, on 
what continent the venereal difeate firft re- 
ceived its defiruGiive power, Ths dreadful. 
malady is fuppofed to have originated in Ames 
rica, but the litery conteft fill rema'ns un- 
decided ; to give forne elucidation to it I fhalb. 
remark, that as | could not difcover the leaft 
traces among the Naudoweflies with whom I 
refided fo long, and was alfo informed that. 
it was yet unknown among the more weltern 
nations, I think I may venture to prenounce 
that it had not its origin in North America. 
Thofe nations that have any communication 
wit!) the Europeans or the fouthern tribes are 
greatly afflidied with it; but they have all of 
them acquired a knowledge of fuch certain 
and expeditious remedies, that the communis 
cation is not attended with any dangerous 
confequences. 

Soon after I fet out on my travels, one of 
the traders whom I accompanied, complained 
ofa violent gonorrhoea with all its “alarming 
fymptoms: this increafed to fuch a degree, 
that by the time we had reached the town of 
the Winnebagoes, he was unable to travel, 
Having made his complaint known to one of | 


the 
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the chiefs of that tribe, he told him not’ to be 
uneafy, for he would engage that by follow- 
ing-his advice, he fhould be able in a few days 
to purfue his journey, and ina little longer 
time be entirely free from his diforder, 

The chief had no fooner faid this than, he 
prepared for him a decoction of the bark of 
the roots of the prickly ath, a, tree, {carcely 
known in England, but which grows/in great. 
plenty throughout North Americas by the 
ufe.of which, in a-few days, he was. greatly 
recovered, and having received.direQions how 
to\prepare it, in a fortnight after his depar- 
ture from this place perceived that, he was 
radically cured. : 

If from exceflive ‘exercife, or the a tla 
of heat or cold, they are affected with pains 
in their limbs or joints, they {carify the parts » 
affeted. .Thofe nations who have no,com-,. 
merce with Europeans do this witha fharp, 
flint , and it is furprizing to fee to how fine a - 
point rs have the dexterity to bring them; 
a lancet can, fearcely exceed in fnarpnefs the 
inftruments they. make of this unmalieable: 
fubftance. 

‘They never can be convinced a mA is 
ill,!-whilft:he has an:appetite; but. when he 
rejets all kind ‘of nourifhment, they confider’ 
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the difeafe as dangerous, and pay great atten- 
tion to it, And during the continuance of, 


the diforder, the phyfician refufes his patient 
no fort of food that he is defirous of. 


a 


Their doors are not only fuppofed to fe 
filled in the phyfical treatment of di feafes, . 
but the common people believe that by the 
ceremony of the chichicoué ufually made ufe., 
of, as before defcribed, they are, able to gain . 


intelligence from the fpirits of the canfe of 


the complaints with which they are afflited, 
and are thereby the better enabled to find , 


remedies for them. They difcover fomething 
fupernatural in all their difeafes, and the 


phyfic adminiftered muft invariably be aided 


by thefe fuperttitions, 
Sometimes a fick perfon fancies that his 


diforder arifes from witchcraft; in this cafe, 


the phyfician or-juggler is confulted, who af- 


ter the ufual preparations gives his apinion 


on the flate of the difeafe, and frequently 


I 


finds fome means for his cure. But notwith- 


ftandin @ the Indian phyficians always annex 


thete fuperftitious ceremonies to their pre-, 


fcriptions, it 1s very certain, as I have alrea- * 


dy obferved, that they exercife their, art by, a 


princip ples whi ch. are founded on the know- 


ledge. of fimples, and. on experience which le 


they 
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they acquire by an indefatigable attention to 
their operations, | 

“The following ftory, which I received from’ 
a perfon of undoubted credit, proves that 
the Indians are not only able to’reafon with 
great acutenefs on the caufes and fy mptoms 
of many of the diforders which are atten- 
dant on human nature, but to apply with | 
equal judgment proper remedies. 

Tn Penobfcot,.a fettlement in the province 
of Main, in the north-eaft parts of New 
England, the wife of a foldicr was taken in 
labour, and notwithftanding every neceflary 
affiftance was given her, could not be deliver- 
ed. In this fituation fhe remained for two 
or three days, the perfons around her ex- 
pecting that the next pang would put an end 
to her exiftence. | 

An Indian woman, who accidentally paffed 
by, heard the groans of the unhappy futicrer, 
and enquired froin whence they proceeded, 
Being made acquainted with the defperate’ 
circumftances attending the cafe, fhe told the © 
informant, that if fhe might be permitted to 
fee the perfon, fhe did not do ubt but that 
fhe ‘could be of great fervice to her. 

The furgeon that attended, and the mid- 
wife who was then prefent, having given up 
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‘every hope of preferving their patient, the’ 


Indian woman was allowed.to make ufe of 
any methods fhe thought proper. She ‘ac- 
cordingly took a handkerchief, and bound it 
tight over the nofe and mouth of the wo- 
man: this immediately brought on a fuffo- 
cation; and from the ftrugg an that confe- 
quently enfueé fhe was in a few feconds de- 
livered. ‘The moment this was atchieved, 
and time enough to prevent any fatal effec, 
the handkerchief was taken off. ‘The long 


fuffering patient thus happily relieved from | 


her pains, foon after perfetly recovered, to 


the aftonifhment of all thofe who had been 


witnefs to her defperate fituation. 
The reafon. given by the Indian for this 
hazardous method of proceeding was, that 


defperate diforders require defperate reme- 


dies; that as fhe obferved the exertions .of » 


nature were not fufliciently forcible to effe@ 
the: defired confequence, fhe! thought it ne- 
ceflary to augment their force, which could 
only be done by fome mode that was violent 
in the extreme. : 
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vi He Manner in which they treat theer 
Dera 


N Indian meets death when it ap- 
proaches him in his hut, with ‘the 
fame refolution he has often faced him in 
the ficld. His indifference relative to this 
important article, which is the fource of fo 
many apprehenfions to almoft every other 
nation, is truly admirable. When his fate 
is pronounced by the phyfician, and itore-_ 
mains no longer uncertain, he harangues 
thofe about him with the greate{t compo- 
fure. 
If he is achief and has a family, he ilies 
a kind of funeral. oration, which he con- 
cludes by giving to his children fuch advice 
for the regulation of their condudt as he 
thinks neceffary. He then takes leave of his 
friends, and iffues out orders for the prepara- 
tion of a feaft, which is defigned to. regale 
thofe of his tribe-that come to pronounce his 
eulogium. 


After 
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After the breath is‘departed; ther body” is 
dreGed in the fame attire it ufually, wore 
whilft living, his face is painted; and he is 
feated in an ere& potiure on a mat or {kin 
placed in the middle of the hut, with his 
weapons by his fide, His relations’ being 
feated round, each harangnes in turn the de- 
ceafed; and if he has been a great warrior 
recounts his heroic actions neatly to the fol- 
lowing purport, whichin the Indian language 
is extremely poetical and pleafing. 

“You ftil fit'among us, Brother, .yotr 
“ perfon retains its ufual refemblance, and 
‘continues fimilar to ours, without any. vi- 
fible deficiency, except thatit has loft! the 
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vi Beier of action. But. whither. is) that 
breath flown, which a few hours: ago fent 
“up fmoke to the Great Spirit?,;Why. are 
“ thofe lips filent, that lately delivered to. us 
iat eflive and pleafing language? why are 
** ‘thofe feet aha that a fhort time ago 
““ were fleeter than the deer on yonder moun- 
“tains? why ufelefs hang thofe arms that 
‘‘ could climb the..talleft tree, or, draw., the 
“‘tougheft bow? Alas! every part of that 
‘‘ frame which we lately beheld. with admira- 
“ tion and wonder, is now become as inani- 
“ gate as it was three, hundred winters ago. 
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» «We will not, however, bemoan thee) as if 
“thou waft for ever loft:to us, or that thy 
»\“sname would be buried-in oblivion; thy 
foul yet lives in the great Country of! Spi- 
- rits, with thofe of thy nation that are gone 
~ before thee; though we are left behind to 
“ perpetuate thy fame, we {hall one day join 
“thee, A€uated by the refpe@ we bore 
“ thee whilft living, we now come to tender 
“tg thee the lafta@ of kindnefs it is in’our 
“ power to beftow: that thy body might not 
“lie neglected on the plain, and become a 
prey to the beafts of the field, or the fowis 
“of the air, we will take care to lay it with 
“ thofe of thy predeceflors who are gone 
“ before thee; hoping at the fame time, that 
“ thy fpirit will feed with their f{pirits, and 
‘be reddy to receive ours, when we alfo fhall 
‘arrive at the great Country of Souls.” 

In’ fhort fpeeches fomewhat fimilar to this 
does every chief fpeak the praifes of his de- 
parted friend. When they have fo done, if 
they happen to be at a great diftance from 
the place of interment appropriated to their 
tribe, and the perfon dies during the winter 
feafon, they wrap the body in fkins, and lay 
it on a high ftage built for this purpofe, or 


on the branches of'a large tree, till the {pring 
arrives, 
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arrives. ‘They then, after the manner def- 
éribed in my Journal, carry it, together with 
_all thofe belonging to the fame nation, to 
the general burial-place, where it ‘1s interred 
with fome other ceremonies that I could not 
difcover. pis 

When the Naudoweflies brought their 
dead for interment to the greaticave, I at- 
tempted to get an infight into the remaimng 
- burial rites; but whether 1t was on account 
of the ftench which arofe from fo many bo- 
dies, the weather being then hot, or whe- 
ther they chofe to keep this part of their 
cuftois fecret from me, I could not. difco- 
ver; I found, however, that they confidered 
my curiofity as ill-timed, and therefore I 
withdrew. 

After the interment, the band to which the 
perfon belongs, take care to fix near.the 
place fuch hieroglyphicks as fhall fhew to 
future ages his merit and accomplifhments. 
If any of thefe people die in the fummer 
at a diftance from the burying-ground, and 
they find it impoffible to remove the body 
before it putrefies, they burn the flefh from 
the bones, and preferving the latter, bury 
‘hem in the manner defcribed. 
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“As the Indians: believe that the fouls of the 
deceafed’ employ. themfelves in the | fame 
manmer in the country of fpirits, as they _ 
did on earth, that they acquire their food by 

hunting, and have there, alfo, enemies: to 
contend with, they take care that they do 
‘not enter thefe regions defencelefs and un- 
provided: they confequently bury with them 
their bows, ‘their arrows, and all the other 
weapons ufed cither in hunting or war. As 
they doubt not but they will likewife have 
occafion both for the neéceffaries of life and 
thofe things’ they efteem as ornaments, they 
~ufually depofit in their tombs fuch fkins or 
ftuffs as they commonly made their garments 
of, domeftic utenfils, and paint for ornament- 

ing their perfons. 

The nearrelations of the deceafed lamen 
his lofs with an. appearance of great met 
and anguifh; they weep and howl and make 
ufe of many contortions, as they fitin»the 
hut:or tent around the body, when. the in- 
tervals between the praifes ‘of the chiefs will 
permit. 

One, formality in mourning for he! dead 
among the Naudoweilies is very different 
from any mode I Oobferved in the other na- 
_tions through which I nailed. ‘The men, to 
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fhow how great their forrow is, pierce the 
fleth of ‘their arms, above the elbows, with 
arrows; the {cars of which I could perceive 
on thofe of every rank, in a greater or lefs 
degree’; and the women cut ‘and gafh their 
legs with fharp breken flints, till the blood 
flows very plentifully. 

Whilft I remained among them, a couple 
whofe tent was adjacent to mine, loft a fon 
of about four years of age. The parents 
were fo much affetted at the death of their 
favourite child, that they purfued the -ufual 
teftimonies of grief with fuch uncommon ri- 
gour, as through the weight of forrow and 
lofs of blood, to occafion the death of the 
father, The woman, who had hitherto becn 
inconfolable, no fooner faw her hufband ex- 
pire, than’ fhe dried up her tears, and ‘ap- 
peared cheerful and refigned. . 

As I knew not how to account for fo ex- 
traordinary a tranfition, I took an opportu- 
nity to'afk her the reafon of ‘it; telling her 
at the fame time, that I fhould have imagined 
the lofs of her hufband would rather have 
oecafioned an increafé of grief, than fuch a 
fudden diminution of it. | 

She informed me, ‘that as the child was fo 


young when it died,’ and unable to’ fupport: 


ny itfelf 
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witfelf;in the country of fpirits; both fhe and 
‘her bufband had been apprehenfive that its 
. fituation would be far from happy ;:\but: no 
-fooner: did fhe behold its father depart: for 
the fame place, who not only loved the child 
“with the tendereft affeGtion, but was.a good 
hunter, and would be able to provide plen- 
tifully. for its fupport, than fhe ceafed to 
-mourn.| She added, that fhe now faw no 
.reafon to continue her tears; as the child on 
.whom. fhe doated was happy under the care 
and, protection of a fond father, and that 
fhe had. only one wifh that remained ungra- 
tified, which was that of being herfelf with 
them. | 

Expreffions fo replete with unaffeCted ten. 
dernefs, and fentiments that would have done 
honour to .a Roman matron, made an jms 
preffion on my mind greatly in favour of the 
people to which fhe belonged, and tended 
not a little to countera@ the prejudices I had 
hitherto. entertained, in common with every 
other traveller, of Indian infenfibility. and 
want of parental tendernefs. 

Her fubfequent condu& confirmed the fa- 
vourable opinion I had juft imbibed; ,and 
convinced me, that notwithftanding this ap- 


parent fufpenfion of her grief, fome parti- 
cles 
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cles of that reluctance to. be feparated from 
a beloved relation which is implanted either 
by nature or cuftom in every human heart, 


(iil lurked in ‘hers. I obferved that fhe 


went almoft every evening to the foot of - 


the tree, on a branch of which the bodies of 
her hufband and child were laid, and after 
cutting off a lock of her hair, and throwing 
it on the ground, in a plaintive melancholy 
fong bemoaned its fate. A recapitulation of 
the acrions he might have performed, had his 
life been fpared. appeared to be her favourite 
theme; and whilft the foretold the fame that 
would have attended an imitation of. his fa- 
ther’s virtues, her grief feemed to be fuf- 
pended :— 

“If thou hadftcontinued with us, my dear 
“Son, would fhe cry, how well would the 
‘ bow have become thy hand, and how fa- 
“tal would thy arrows have proved to the 
enemies of our bands! Thou wouldf often 
have, drank their blood, and eaten their 
‘‘ fleth, and numerous flaves would have re- 
“warded thy toils. With a nervous arm 
‘ wouldit thou have feized. the wounded 
buffalo, or have combated the fury of the 
enrag 
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ed bear. Thou wouldft have over- 
“ taken the flying elk, and have kept pace 
“on 
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“on the mountain’s brow with the fleeteft 
“deer, What feats mighteft thou not have 
“ performed, hadft thou fiaid among us till 
“age had given thee ftreneth, and thy father 
‘had inftru@ted thee in every Indian accom- 
' plifhment !”' In terms like thefe did this 
untutored favage bewail the !ofs of her fon, 
and frequently would fhe pafs the greateft 
part of the night in the aiteCtionate employ. 

The Indians in general are very ftnQ in 
the obfervance of their laws’ relative to 
mourning for their dead. In fome nations 
they cut of their hair, blacken their faces, 
and fit inan ered pofture with their heads 
clofely covered, and depriving themfelves of 
every pleafure. This feverity is continued 
for feveral months, and with fome relaxati- 
ons the appearance | is fometimes kept up for 
feveral years, I was told that when the 
Naudoweffies recolleGed any incidents of the 
lives of their deceafed relations, even after 
an interval of ten years, they would howl 
{o as to be heard at a great diftance. They 
would fometimes continue this proof of re- 
fpe@ and affeGiion for feveral hours ; and 
if it happened that the thousht occurred 
and the noife was begun towards the even- 
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ing, thofe of their tribe who were at hand 


would join with them. 
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A concif? CHARACTER Of fhe INDIANS. 


9A HE charaGer of the Indians, like that. 
B of other uncivilized nations, is com- 
pofed of a mixture of ferocity and gentle-» 


nefs... They are at once guided by paftions 


and appetites, which they hold in common 


with the fierceft beafts that inhabit their 


woods,'and are pofiefled of virtues that do” 


honour to human nature. | 

In the following eftimate I fhail endea- 
vour to forget on the one hand the preju- 
dices of Europeans, who ufually annex: to 


the word Indian epithets that are difgrace- 


fal to -human nature, and who view them 


in no other light than as favages and canni- * 


bals; whilft with equal care I avoid’ any 


partiality towards them, as {ome mult natu-~ 


rally arife from the favourable reception - 
met with during my ftay among them. , 


At. the fame time I fhall confine’ my. ren 


marks. to° ss nations rAdthawating: heap the 


weftern ”” 
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weftern, regions, fuch.as, the Naudoweflies, 
the Ottagzaumics, the Chipéways,. the, Win- 
nebagoes, and the Saukies: for as through- 
out that diverfity of climates the extenfive 
continent of America is compofed of, there 
are people of different difpofitions and yari- 
ous characters, it would be incompatible with 
my prefent undertaking to treat of all thefe, 
and to give a general view of them asa con- 


jundiive body. 


That the Indians are of a cruel, revenge-- 


ful, inexorable difpofition, that they will 
watch whole days unmindful of the calls of 
nature, andmake their way through pathlefs, 
and almoft unbounded woods, fubfiftiny only 
on the feanty produce of them, to purfue and 
revenge themfelves of an enemy, that they 
hear unmoved the piercing cries of fuch as 
unhappily fall into their hands, and receive 


a diabolical pleafure from the tortures they — 


infli@ on their prifoners, I readily grant, but 


jet us look on the reverfe of this terrifying BG 


picture, and..we. fhall find them temperate 
both in their diet and. potations (it) muft be 
remembered, that I fpeak of thofe tribes who 
have little communication with Europeans) 


that they withftand, with, unexampled? pasion 


tience, the attacks of hunger, or the incle- 
mency 


~, 
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mency of the feafons, and efteem the gratifi- 
cation of their appetites, but as a. fecondary 
confideration. tin | 

We fhall likewife fee them. fociable and 
humane to thofe whom they confider as their 
friends, and even to their adopted enemies ; 
and ready to partake with them of the lat 
morfel, or to rifk their lives in their defence. 

In contradiction to the report of 1 many other 
travellers, all of which have been tin@ured 
with prejudice, I can affert, that notwith- 
ftanding the apparent indifference with which 
an Indian meets his wife and children after a 
long abfence , an indifference proceeding ra- 
ther from rege than infenfibiltty, he is not 
unmindful of the claims either of connubial 
or parental tendernefs ; the little tory I have 
introduced in the preceding chapter. of. the 
Naudoweflie woman lamenting. her. child, 
and the immature death of the. father, will 
elucidate this point, and enforce the. aflertion 
much better than the moft fudied arguments 
I can make ufe of. 

Accuftomed from their youth to innumera- 
ble hardfhips, they foon become, fuperior, to 
a fenfe of danger or the dread of death; and 
their fortitude, implanted by nature and nur 


tured: 
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‘tured by example, by precept, and accident, 
never experiences a moment’s allay. 

Though flothful and inative whilf their 
ftore of provifion remains unexhaufted, and 
their foes are at a diftance, they are indefati- 
pable and perfevering in purfuit of their game, 
or in circumventing their enemies, 

If they are artful and defigning, and ready 
to take every advantage, if they are cool and 
deliberate in their councils, and cautious in 
the extreme either of, difcovering their fen- 
timents, or of revealing a fecret, they might 
at the fame time boaft of potfefling qualifica- 
tions of a more animated nature, of the fa- 
gacity of the hound, the penetrating fight of 
alynx, the cunning of a fox, the agility of 
a bounding roe, and the unconquerable fierce- 
nefs of the tyger, 

In their public chara@ters, as formirig part 
of a community, they poffefs an attachment 
for that band to which they belong, unknown 
to the inhabitants of any other country. They 
combine, as if they were aGuated only by one 
foul, againft the enemies of their nation, 
and banith from their minds every confidera- 
tion oppofed to this, 

They confult without unneceffary oppofi- 
tion, or without giving way to the excite- 
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ments of envy or ambition, on the meafures 


neceflary to be purfued for the deftruction, 


of thofe who have drawn onithemfelves their 
difpleafure. No felfifh views ever influence 
their advice, or obftruct their confultations, 
Nor is it in the power of bribes or threats 
to diminifh the iove they bear their country. 

The honour of their tribe, and the wel- 
fare of their nation, is the firit and moit pre- 
dominant emotion of their hearts; and from 
hence proceed in a great meafure all their 
virtues and vices. Actuated by this, they 
brave every danger, endure the moft exqul- 
{ite torments, and expire triumphing in their 
‘fortitude, not as a perfonal qualification, but 
as a national characteriftic, 


From thence alfo flow that infatiable re-— 


venge towards thofe with whom they are at 
war, and all the confequent horrors that dif 
grace their name. Their uncultivated minds 
being incapable of judging of the propriety of 
an acuion, in oppofition to their paffions 
which are totally infenfible to the controuls 
of reafon or humanity, they know not how 
to keep their fury within any bounds, and 
confequently that courage and refolution 
_which would otherwife do them honour, de- 
generates into a favage ferocity. * 
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But this fhort differtation muft futhice; the 
limits of my work will not permit me to 
treat the fubject more copioufly, or to purfue 
it with a logical regularity. ‘The obferva- 
tions already made by my readers on the 
preceding pages, will, I truft, render it un- 
neceflary ; as by them they will be enabled 
to form a tolerably juft idea of the people I 
have been defcribing. Experience teaches, 
that anecdotes, and relations of particular 
events, however trifling they may appear, 
enable us to form a truer judgment of the 
manners and cuftoms of a veople, and are 
much more declaratory of their real ftate, 
than the moft ftudied and elaborate difquifi- 
tion without thefe aids, 
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Of thir LanGcuacse, HirErRoe.iy- 
PHICKS, ce. 


HE principal languages of the natives 
of North America may be divided 
into four claffes, as they confift of fuch as 
are made ufe of by the nations of the Iro- 


quois towards the eaftern parts of it, the 
Ce2 Chipé- 
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Chipéways or Algonkins to the north-welit, 
the Naudoweflies to the weft, and the Chero- 
kees, Chickafaws, &c. to the fouth. Oneor 
other of thefe four are ufed by all the Indians 
who inhabit the parts that lie between the 
coaft of Labradore north, the Floridas fouth, 
the Atlantic Ocean eaft, and, as far as we 
can judge from the difcoveries hitherto made, 
the Pacific Ocean on the weft. 

But of ail thefe, the Chipéway tongue 
appears to be the moft prevailing ; it being 
held in fuch eficem, that the chiefs of every 
tribe, dwelling about the great. lakes, or to 
the weftward of thefe on the banks of the 
Mififippi, with thofe as far fouth as the 
Ohio, and as far north as Hudfon’s Bay, con- 
fifting of more than thirty different tribes, 
{peak this language alone in their councils, 
notwithflanding each has a peculiar one of 
their own. 

It will probably in time become univerfal 
among all the Indian nations, as none of them 
attempt to make excurfions to any creat dif- 
tance, or are confidered as qualified to carry 
on any negociation with a diftant band, un- 
lefs they have acquired the Chipé way tongue. 

At prefent, befides the Chipéways, to whom 
it is natural, the Ottawaws, the Saukies, the 


Ottagau- 
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Ottagaumies, the Killiftinoes, the Nipegons, 
the bands about Lake Le Pleuve, and the re- 
mains of the Algonkins or Gens de Terre, 
all converfe in it, with fome little variation 
of diale&: but whether it be natural to thefe 
nations, or acquired, I was not able to difco- 
ver. Jam however of opinion that the bar- 
barons and uncouth dialect of the Winne- 
bagoes, the Menomonies, and many other 
tribes will become in time totally extinct, and 
this be adopted in its fiead. | 

_ The Chipéway tongue is not incumbered 
with any unneceffary tones or accents, nei- 
ther are there any words in it that are fuper- 
fluous; it is alfo eafy to pronounce, and much 
more copious than any other Indian lan- 
guage. 

As the Indians are unacquainted with the 
polite arts, or with the fciences, and as they 
dre alfo frangers to ceremony or compliment, 
they neither have nor need an infinity of 
words wherewith to embellith their difcourfe. 
Plain and unpolifhed in their manners, they 
only make ufe of fuch as ferve to denominate 
the neceflaries or conveniences of life, and to 
exprefs their wants, which ina ftate of mature 
can be but few, : 
J have 
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{ have annexed hereto a fhort vocabulary 
of the Chipéway language, and another of 
the Naudowefiies, but am not able to reduce 
them to the rules of grammar. 

The latter is fpoken in a foft accent, with- 
out any guttural founds, fo that it may be 
learnt with facility, and is not difficult either 
to be pronounced or written. It is nearly as 
copious and expreflive as the Chipeway ton- 
gue, and is the moft prevailing language of 
any on tue weftern banks of the Miffiffippi; 
being in ufe, according to their account, _a- 
mong all the nations that he to the north 
of the Mefforic, and extend as far weft as 
the fhores of the Pacific Ocean. 

As the Indians a,e not acquainted with let- 
ters, itis very difficult to convey with pre; 
cifion the exa&t found of their words; I have 
however endeavoured to write them as near 
to the manner in which they are expreffed, 
as fuch an uncertain mode will admit of. 

Although the Indians cannot communicate 
their ideas by writing, yet they form certain 
hieroglyphicks, which, in/fome meafure, ferve 
to perpetuate any extrao dinary tranfa@ion, 
or uncommon event. ‘Thus when they are 
yn their excurfions, and either intend te 
proceed, or have been, on any remarkable 
| enterprize, 
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enterprize, they pecl the bark from the trees 
which lie in’ their way, to’ give intelligence 
to'thole parties that happen to be at a dif- 
tance, of the path they muft purfue to over- 
take them. | 

The following inftance will convey a more 
perfea idea of the methods they make ufe 
of on this occafion, than any expreiiions I 
can frame, re 

When I left the Miffifippi, and proceed- 
ed up the’ Chipéway River in my way to Lake 
Superior, as related in my Journal, my 
euide, who was a'chief of the Chipéways 
that dwell on the Ottawaw Lake, near the 
cheads of the river we had juft ‘entered, 
fearing that fome parties of the Naudowef- 
fies, with whom his nation are perpetually at 
war, might accidentally ‘fall in with us, and 
before they were apprized of being in com- 
pany, do us fome mifchief, he took the fol- 
lowing fteps. 

He peeled the bark from a large tree near 
the entrance of the river, and with wood- 
coal mixed with” bears-greafe, their ufual 
fubftitute for ink, made in an uncouth but 
expreflive manner, the figure of the town 
of the Ottagaumies, He then formed to the 
deft; a man drefled in’ -{kins, by which’ he 

| intended 


% 
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intended to reprefent a Naudoweffie, with a 
line drawn from his mouth to that of a-deer, 
the fymbol of the Chipéways. After this 
be depiftured ftill farther to the left, a ¢a- 
noe as proceeding up the river, in which he 
placed aman fitting with a hat on; this fi- 
gure was defigned to reprefent an Englifh- 
man, or myfelf, and my Frenchman was 
drawn with a handkerchief tied round his 
head, and rowing the canoe; to thefe he 
added feveral other fignificant emblems, a- 
mong which the pipe of peace appeared 
painted on the prow of the canoe, 

The meaning he intended to convey to 
the Naudoweffies, and which I doubt not ap- 
peared perfeCly intelligible to them, was, 
that one of the Chipéway chiefs had receiv- 
ed a {peech from fome Naudoweffie chiefs 
at the town of the Ottagaumies, defiring 
him to conduct the Englifhman who had 
Jately been among them, up the Chipéway 
river; and that they thereby required, that 
the Chipéway notwithftanding he was an a- 
vowed. enemy, fhould not be molefted by 
them on his paflage, as he had the care of 
a perfon whom they efteemed as one of their 
nation, 

Some 
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Some authors have pretended that the In- 
dians: have armorial bearings, which’ they 
blazon with great exactnels, and which dif- 
tinguifh one nation from another; but] ne- 
ver could obferve any other arms among 
them, than the fymbols already defcribed! 


A. fhort VocapuLary. of the Chipeway 
Language. 


N. B. This people do not make ufe either 
of the confonants F or V. 


A 
 Englifp. Chipéway. 
/*, BOVE Spimink 
£ & Abandon Packiton 

Natatta ble Pilawah 

Afterwards Mipidach r 
All. poet. Kokinum 

Always Kokali 

Amifs Napitch 

Arrive -Takouchin 

Ax Agacwet 

Afhes Pingoe 


Afiitt .  Mawinewah 


Ball 


ro 


Fngh/b. 
Ball 
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B 


Chipéway. 
Alewin 


Bag, or tobacco-pouch Cafpetawgan 


Barrell 
Beat . 
Bear, a 


Béar, a young one . 


Beaver 
Beaver's fkin 
Be, or to be. 
Beard 
Becaufe 
Believe 

Belly 

Black 

Blood 

Body 

Bottle 
Brother 
Brandy, or Rum 
Bread : : 
Breech 
Breeches 


Buck 


 Owentawean | 
“Pakkite 
Mackwah 
‘Makon 
Amik: 


Apiminigué 
Tapaié 
Mifchiton 
Mewinch 
Tilerimah 


-Mithemout — 
~ Markaute 


Mifkow 


“Yoe 


Shifhego 


| Neconnis 


Scuttawawbah 


~ Paboufhigan 


Mifcoufab 


~ Kipokitie Koufab ~~ 
~ Watketch ue 
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Enghi{h. 
Canoe 
Call 
Chief, a ; 
Carry 
‘Child, or Children 
Coat 
Cold, Iam 
Come on 
Come to 
Comrade 
Concerned 
Corn 


C 


Chipeway. 
Cheman 
‘Tefhenekaw 
Okemaw 
Petou 
Bobelofhin 
Capotewian 


Kekatch 


Moppa 
Pemotcha 
Nechee 
Tallemiffi 


Melomin 


Covering, ora Blanket Wawbewion 


Country 
Courage 


Cup 


Dance 

Dart 

Die, to 

Difh . 

Dog 

Dead 

Devil, or evil Spirit 
Dog, a little one 


Endawlawkeen 
Tagwawmillii 


Olawgan 


D 


Nemeh 
Shefhikwee 
Nip | 
Mackoan 
Alim 
Neepoo | 
Matcho-Manitou 
Alemon 


Englifh. 
Done, it is doné 
Do 
Doubtlefs 
Drefs the kettle 
Drink 
Drunken 


Duck 


Earth 

Eat 

Each 

Enelith 
Enough : 
Equal, or alike 
Efteem 

Eyes 


Fait 

Fall 

Far off 

Fat 

Friend 
Father 

Few, or little 
Fatigued 
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Chipéway. 
Shiah 
Tofhiton 
Ontclatoubah 
Poutwah 
Minikwah 
Ouifquiba 
Chickhip 


E 
Aukwin 
Owilliné 
‘Pap gik 
Sagaunofh 
Mimilic 
Tawbifcouch 
Nawpetelimaw 


Witkinkhie 


F 

Waliebic 
Ponkifin 
Watlaw 
Pimmitee 
Niconnis. 
Noofah 
Maungis- »' ~ 
Taukwilt | 
vi Field 
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Lingli fh. Chipéeway. 
Field fown Kittegaumic 
Fire Scutta 
Fire, to ftrike © Scutecke 
Find Nantounawaw 
Fifh Kickon 

Fork ~ Naffawokwot 

Formerly Pirwego 
Fort Wakaigon 
Forward Nopawink. 
French Neehtegoofh 
Freeze, to Kiffin 
Freezes. hard Kiffin Magat 

~ Full ' Moufkinet 
Fuzee or Gun Pafkeffigan 

| fa 
God, or the Great Spirit Kitchi Manitou 
Go by water ~ Pimmifcaw 
Girl Jeckwaffin 
Give Millaw 
Glafs, a mirror Wawbemo 
Good | Cawlatch 
Good for nothing Malatal 
Govern Tibarimaw 
General, or Com-)Kitchi Okimaw 
mander in Chief eee aN 

Grapes Shoamin 
Great Manatou 


3 Greedy 


Engh/b. ~~ 
Greedy 
Guts 


Hare 

Heart 

Hate 

, Halt 

Hair, human 
Hair of beafts 
Handfome 
Have 

Head 
Heaven 
Herb 

Here 
Hidden 
Home 
Honour 

Hot 

How — 
How many 
Hunt 


Hut, or Houfe 


Indians 
Iron 
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Chipéway. 


Sawfawkifli 
-. Olawbifh 
H » 
Wawpoos 
Michewah 


Shingaurimaw 


Nawbal — 
Liffis 

Pewal 
Canogininne 
Tandaulaw 
Ouftecouan > 

- Speminkakwin 
Mejatk 
Aconda 
Kemouch 
Entayent — 
Mackawalaw 
Akefhotta 
Tawné 
Tawnemilik | 


Kewafla 


7 Wig-Waum 


I 


zi Ifhinawbah 


Pewawbick 


Ifland 
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Englifp . 
Ifland 
Immediately 
Indien Corn | 
Intirely 
Impoftor 


It might be fo 


Kettle 

King, or Chief 
Keep 

aCanife ont 

Knife that is crooked 
Know a 


Lake 
Laugh 
Lazy 
Lame 
Leave 
Letter 
Life 

Love. 
Long fince 
‘Land Carriage 
Lofe 


Packilaugué © 


Chipeway. 
Minis 


“We batch 


Mittawmin 
Na wpitch 


‘Mawlawtiffie 
“"Tawneendo 


K 


vey festa 
. Ackikons 


Okemaw 
Ganwerimaw 


-Mockoman 


Cootawgon 
Thickeremaw 


L 


Kitchigawmink 
Pa wpi 
Kattimi 


| Kikekate 


Pockiton 
Mawignaugon 
Nouchimowin 
Saukie 
Shawihia | 
Cappatawgon 


Lie 
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Lie down 


Little 


Meat 

Much 

Man Raat 
March, to go 
Marry 

Medicine 
Merchandize | 
Moon 

Mortar to pound in 
Male 

Miftrefs 


Needle 
Near 
‘Nation 
Never 
Night 
No 

Nofe 
Nothing 
Not yet 
Not at all 


_ Kagutch 


Chrpéway. 


Weepemaw 


Waubefheen 


Weas 


~ Nibbilaw 


Alliffinape 
Pimmouttie 
Weewin 
Matkikic 
Alokochigon 
Debicot 
Poutawgon 


Nape 


Neremoufin 


N 


Shawbonkin 
Pewitch 
Irinee 
Cawikkaw 
Debicot 


Kaw 


Yoch 
Kakego 
Kawmifchi 


Nought, | 
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Englifh. Chipcway. 
Nought, good for ? alate 
nothing ‘ 
O 
Old Kauwefhine 
Otter Nikkik 
Other Coutack 
P 
Pipe Poagan 
Part, what Part ‘Tawnapee 
Play Packeigo 
Powder, gun, or duft Pingo 
Peace, to make Pecacotiche 
Pray Tawlaimia 
Proper Sawlega 
Prefently Webatch 
Peninfula Moinniffin 
7 0, 
QOnick Kegotch 
R 
Regard | Wawbemo 
Ked Mifcow 
Refolve — “Tibelindon 
Relation ‘Tawwemaw 
Refpect Tawbawmica 


L 


d Rai 
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Lingh/p. 
Rain 
Robe 
River 
Run, to 


Sad 

Sail 

Sack, or Bag 
Sea, or large Lake 
Shoes 

Ship or large Canoe 
Sorry | 
Spirit 

Spoon 

Star 

Steal 
Stockings 
Strong 
Sturgeon 

Sun 

Sword 
Surprizing 
See 

Since 

Shirt 

— Slave 


Chipéway. 
Kimmewan 
Ockolaw 
Sippim 


_ Pitchebot 


S 

Talimiffie 

Pemifcaw 
Matkimot | 
Agankitchigawmink 
Maukiffin } 
Kitchi Cheman 
Nifcottiffie 
Manitou 
Mickwon 
Alank 
Kemautin 
Mittaus 
Matfhkauwah 
Lawmack 

Kiffis 

‘Simaugan 
Etwah, Etwah 
Wawbemo 


Mapedoh 


~ Papawkwéan 


~ Wackan 


Sleep 


Engh fh, 
Sleep 
Sit down 


‘Take 
Teeth 
That 
There 
This 
Truly 
Together 
‘Tobacco 
Tongue 
Tired 
Too little 
Too much 
Thank you 


‘To-morrow 
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Chipeway. 
Nippee 
Mintepin 


at 
Emaundah 
Tibbit 

~Mawbah 
Watfaudebi 
Maundah 
Kikit 
Mawmawwee 

~Semau 
Outon 
Tawkonfie 
Ofaummangis 
Offaune 
Megwatch 
Wawbunk 


‘To-morrow, the ed Oufwawbunk 


after 


Warriors 
Water 
War 
Way 


Well pen | | 


W 
Semauganaufh 
- Nebbi 
Nantaubaulaw 
~ Mickon 
» 'Tauneendah! 
Dda 


“What 


Engle. 
What is that ? 
What now?: 
Whence 
Where 
White 
Who is there? 
Wind 
Winter 
Woman 
Wood 
Wolf 


Yefterday 
Met 
Young 
Yellow 
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Chipéway, 
Wawwewin? 
Quagonie?t 
Taunippi 
Tah 
Waube 


~ Quagonie Maubah? 
-Loutin - | 
' Pepoun 


Ickwee 
Mittic 
Mawhingon 


4 | 
| Petchilawgo 
. Minnewatch 


W ifconekifii 
Wazzo. 


The Numerical Terms of the Chiptways, 


One 
Two 
‘Three, 
Four — 
Five 
Six 
Seven 


Bight 


Pafhik 

Ninch 

Niffou 

Neau | 

Naran 
Ningoutwaffou 
Ninchowaffou 


Niffowafiou - 
Nine 


Englh/fh. 


Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twenty 
Thirty 
Forty 

_ ‘Fifty 
Sixty 


Seventy 
Eighty 
Ninety 
Hundred 


Thoufand 


( 


Niffowaffou Mit- 
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Chipeway. 
Shongafiou 
Mittauffou 
Mittauffou Pathik 


Ninchtawnaw 
- Niffou Mittawnaw 


Neau Mittawnaw 
Naran Mittawnaw 
Nigoutwaflou Mit- 
tawnaw 
Ninchowaffou Mit- 


tawnaw 


tawnaw 


| Shongaflou Mittaw- 
naw 
ae Mittaw- 


x apna Mittauf- 
fou Mittawnaw- 


A Short VocaBuLary of the Naudoweflie 


E nglif, 
Axe ‘ 


Beaver 


Language. 


A 


Naudoweffie. 


. Afhpaw 


B 


Chawbah 
Buftalo 
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Engh/fo. 
Buffalo 
Bad 
Broach 


Bear, a 


Canoe 

Cold 

Child, a Male 
Child, a Female 
Come here 


Dead 
Deer 
Dog 


Pat. 
Ears 
Eyes 
Evil 


Fire 
Father 
Frenchman 


_ Neehteegufh | 


Naudsweffie. 


--'Tawtongo- 
~Shejah 


Muzahootoo 


Wahkonfhejah 


C 
~Waahtoh 
-‘Mechuetah 


Wechoakfeh 


Wahcheekfeh 
Accooyouiyare 


D 


Neguth 
Tohinjoh 
Shungufh 


E 


Echawmenaw 


Nookah 
Efhtike 
Shejah 


EF 
Paahtah 
Otah 


Falls... 
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Enghi/fh. 
Falls of Water 
_ Friend 


Good 
Give 
Go away 


God, or the ae 


Spirit 
Gun 
Great 
Gold 


Hear 

Horfe 

Home, or domeftic 
Houfe 

Heaven — 


Tron 
I, or me 


King, or Chief 


Kill 


G 


Naudoweffie. 
Owah Menah. 
’ Kitchiwah 
Wofhtah 
Accooyeh 
~ Accoowah 


akon 


Muzah Wakon | 


Tongo | 


| Muzaham 


H 
Nookifhon 
Shuetongo 
Shuah 
-Teebee 
Wothta Teebee 


I 


_ Muzah 


Meoh 


K 


Otah 


‘Negufhtaugaw 


Little 
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L OX 
Englifb. Naudoweffie. 
Little Asa Jeftin 
Long : Tongoom 
Lake Tongo Mench 
Love Ehwahmeah 
M 
Much ‘Otah . 
More ~ Otenaw i 
Moon ~ “Oweeh J 
Mouth Ech isot 
Medal m=**"Muzah Otah lok 
Mine ~ - Mewah 
Milk  . Etfawhoh 
N 
No ~  “Heyah 
Near, 78's Jeeftinaw 
O 
Oh! _ "Hopiniyahie! 
iP 
Pipe Shanuapaw 
Pipe of Peace ‘Shanuapaw Wakon. 
Rain Owah Meneh 


Ring 


Enghifb. 
Ring 
Round 


Smoke 
Salt Water 
mous 10 * 
Sleep 
Snake 
Sun 
Spirit. 


Spirituous Liquors 


Snow 
Surprizing 
Silver 


Tobacco 
Talk 
Tree 
There 
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Naudoweffie. - 


~ Muzamchupah 


‘Chupah 


Ss 
Shaweah 

Menis QOneah 
Efhtaw 
Efhteemo 
Omlithcaw 
Paahtah 

Wakon 
Meneh Wakon |; 
Sinnee 
Hopiniayare 
Muzaham 


T 
Shawilaflaw 
Owehchin 
Ochaw 

~ Dache 


OW 


Woman 
Wonderful 
Water 
What 


»- Winnokejah 


é2*¢ Hopiniyare®: 


Meneh 
Tawgo 
Who 


(ERs 


Enghfp. 
Who is there? 
Wicked 


You 

Young 

You are good 

You are a Spirit 

You are my good? 
Fnend 

No Good 


Naudoiveffi> 
‘Tawgodaché? 
Heyahachta 


ey 


Chee 


Hawpawnaw > 

Wathtah Chee 

Wakon Chee 

Wathtah Kitchiwalr 
Chee 

Heyah Wafhtah. 


The Numerical Terms of the Naudoweffies.. « 


One 
‘Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Fight 
Nine 
Pen 


Eleven 


Wonchaw 


Noompaw 


-Yawmonee 
Toboh 


+ Sawbuttee 


Shawco 

Shawcopee 

Shahindohin 

Nebochunganong 

Wegochunganong 
Wegochnnganong 

; Wonchaw : 


Twenty 
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7 Eagiifh. Naudoweffie. 
. We Nal cadend 
T' went B 

aed 7 Noompaw 


Thirty Wegochunganong 
Yaumonee 
Forty Wegochunganong, 
| ‘Toboh 

Fifty Wegochunganong 
Sawbuttee 


sity it aeanea 


Shawco 
Seventy Wegochunganong 
Shawcopee 
Eighty ( Wegochunganong 
| Chahindohin 
Ninety Wezochunganong 
Nebochunganong | 
Hundred Opohng 
Wegochunganong 
Thoufand } ‘Onan 


To this fhort vocabulary of the. Naudo- 
weflie language, I fhall adjoin a fpecimen of 
the manner in which they unite their words. 
I have chofen for this purpofe a fhort fong, 
which they fing, with fome kind of melody, 
though not with any appearance of poetical 
meafure, when they fet out on their hunting 

expe- 
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expeditions: and have given as near a tran- 
flation as the difference of the idioms will 
permit. | | 

Mich accoowah efhtaw paatah negufhtawgaw 
Jeejuh menah. Tongo Wakon meoh wafhta, paa- 

_ tab acboowah. Hcpiniyahie oweeh accooyee meoh, 
wofhia patah otoh tobing bh meob teebee. 

I wall arife before the fun, and afcend yon- 
der hill, to fee the new light chafe away the 
vapours, and difperfe the clouds. Great Spi- 
rit give me fuccefs.. And when the fun is 
gone, lend me, oh moon, light fufficient to 
guide me with fafety back to my tent loaden 


with deer! 


GC. A BR. XV, 


Of the Beasts, Biros, Fisues, Reprives, 
and Insecrs, which are found in the intertor 


Parts of North Anerica. 


»F thefe I fhall, in the firft place, give a 

catalogue, and afterwards a defcription 
of fuch only as are either peculiar to this 
country, or which differ in fome material point 
from thofe that are to be met with in other 


realms. 


ON 
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OF THE BEASTS. 


'The Tyger, the Bear, Wolves, Foxes, Dogs, 
the Cat of the Mountain, the Wild Cat, the 
Buffalo, the Deer, the Elk, the Moofe, the 
Carrabou, the Carcajou, the Skunk, the Por- 
cupine, the Hedge-hog, the Wood- chinck’ the 
Racoon, the Martin, the Fifher, the Mutik- 
quafh, Squirrels, Hares, Rat bits, the Mole, 
the Weazle, th: Moufe, the Dormoufe, the 
Beaver, the Otter, the Mink, and Bats. 


The TYGER. The Tyger of America re- 
fembles in fhape thofe of Africaand Afia, but 
is confiderably fmaller. Nor docs it appear 
to be fo fierce and ravenous as they are. The 
colour of it is a darkith fallow, and it is in- 
tirely free from fpots. J fawoneon an ifland 
in the Chipéway River, of which Ihad a very 
good view, as it was at no great diftance from 
me. It fat up on its hinder parts like a dog; 
and did not feem either to be apprehenfive of 
our approach, or to difcover any ravenous in- 
clinations, It is however very feldom to be 
met with in this part of the world. 

The BEAR. Bears are very numerous on 
this continent, but more particularly fo in the 

northern 
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northern parts of it, and contribute to fur- 
nith both food and beds for almoft every In- 
dian nation. Thofe of America’ differ in 
many refpedcts from thole either of Greenland 
or Ruffia, they being not only fomewhat 
{maller, but timorous and inoffenfive, unlefs 
they are pinched by hunger, or fmarting from 
a wound. ‘The ficht of a man terrifies them ; 
and a dog will put feveral to flight. They 
are extremely fond of grapes, and will climb 
to the top of the higheft trees in queft of 
them, ‘This kind of food renders their flefh 
exceilively rich and finely flavoured; and it 
is confequently oreferred by the Indians and 
traders to that of any other animal, ‘The fat 
ery white, and befides being fweet and 
wholefome, is poffefled of one valuable qua- 
lity, which is, that it never cloys, The in- 
habitants of thefe parts conftantly anoint 
themicives piu it, and to its efficacy they in 
a great meafure owe their agility. The fea- 
fon for hunting the bear 1s during the win- 
ter; when they take up their abode in hallow 
trees, or make themfelves dens in the roots of 
thofe that are blown down, the entrance of » 
whica they ftop up with branches of ‘fir that 
lie feattered about. From thefe retreats it is 
faid they ftic not whilft the weather continues 
fevere 
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fevere, and.as it is well known. that they 
do not provide themfelves with food, they are 
fuppofed,to be enabled by nature to fubfitt 
for fome months without, and during this 
time to continue of the fame bulk... 

The WOLF. The wolves of North Ame- 
‘yiea are much lefs than,thofe which are met 
with in other parts of the w orld. They have 
however, in common with the refi. of their. 
-fpecies, a,wildnefs in their looks, and a fierce- 
nefs in their. eyes; notwithftanding which 
they are far from being fo ravenous as the 
European wolves, nor will they ever attack 
aman, except they have accidentally fed on 
the fleth of thofe flain in battle. Wen they 
herd together, as they often do in the winter, 
they make a hideous and terrible noife. In 
thefe parts there are two kinds ; one of which 
is of a fallow colour, the other of a dun, in- 
clining to black, 

The FOX. There are two fonts of eet in 
North America, which differ only in their co- 
jour, one being of a reddifh brown, the other 
of a grey; thofe of the latter kind that are 
found near the river Mifliffippi, are extreme- 
ly beantiful, their hair being of a fine filver 
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DOGS, ‘The dogs employed by the Indi- 
ans in hunting appear to be all of the fame 
{pecies ; they carry their ears erect, dnd great- 
ly refemble a wolf about the head. They 
are exceedingly ufeful to them in their hunt- 
ing excurfions, and will attack the fierceft 
of the game they are’ in purfuit. of. They 
are alfo remarkable for their fidelity to their 
maitcrs, but being ill fed by them are very 

roublefome in their huts or tents. 

The CAT of the mountain. This crea- 
ture is in fhape like a cat, only much larger. 
The hair or fur refembles alfo the fkin of 
that domeftic animal; the colour however 
differs, for the former is of a reddifh or o- 
range caft, but grows lighter near the belly. 
The whole fkin 1s beautified with black fpots 
of different figures, of which thofe on the 
back are long, and thofe on the lower parts 
round. On the ears there are black {ftripes. 
This creature is nearly as fierce as a eOPEnG, 
but will feldom attack a man. 

The BUFFALO. This beaft, of whieh 
there are amazing numbers in thefe parts, is 
larger than an ox, has, {hort black horns, 
with a large beard under his chin, and his 
head is fo full of hair, that it falls over his 
eves, and gives hima frightful look, “There 
13 
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is a bunch on his back which begins at the 
haunches, and inereafing eradually to the 
fhouldefs, reaches on to the neck. Both 
this excrefcence and its whole body are co- 
vered with long hair, or rather wool, of a 
dun or moufe colour, which is exceedinaly 
valuable, efpecially that on the fore part of 
the body. Its head is larger, than a bull’s, 
with a vety fhort neck ; the breaft is broad, 
and.the body decreafes towards the buttocks. 
Thefe creatures will run away at the fight 
of aman, anda whole herd will. make of 
when they perceive a fingle dog. The fleth 
of the buffalo is excellent food, its hide ex- 
ceedingly ufeful, and the hair very proper for 
the manufaGure of various drticles, 

The DEER. There is but on uae cies GF 
deer in North America, and th 
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and of a flimmer make than thot . EKurepe 
Their fhape is nearly the fame as thé Euro- 
pean, their colour of a deep fallow, and their 
horns very large and branching. © ‘This beatft 
is the fwifteft on the American plains, and 
they herd together as they do in other coun- 

tries, | 
The, ELK: greatly exceeds the deet. an 
fize, being in Bulk equal to a hotfe, _Its 
body is hased like that of a deer, only its 
Ee tail 
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tail1s,remarkably fhort, being not. more than; 
three inches long...’ The colour of .its ,hairsy 
whichis grey, and not unlike that of a camel, 
but of a more reddifh caft, is nearly, three 
inches in length, and as coarfe as that of a 
horfe...The horns of this creature grow to) 
a prodigious fize, extending fo wide that 
two or three perfons might fit between them 
at the fame time. They are not forked like’ 
that of a deer, but have all their teeth or 
branches on the outer edge. Nor does the ~ 
form of thofe of the elk refemble a deer’s, the 
former being flat, and eight or ten inches 
broad, whereas the latter are round, and con-» 
fiderably narrower. They fhed their horns’: 
every year in the month of February, and » 
by Auguft the new ones are nearly arrived 
at their full growth. Notwithftanding their’ 
fize, and the-means of defence nature. has 
furnifhed them with, they are as timorous as 
a deer. Their {kin 1s very ufeful, and will 
drefs\as well as that of a buck. They feed. 
on grails in the fummer, and on mofs or buds 
in the winter. | 

The MOOSE. is nearly about the fize of} 
the elk, and the horns of it are almoft as en+7 
ormous as that animal's; the ftem of them, 
however, are not, quite. fo wide, and theyo: 
| branch 
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branch on both fides like thofe of a deer, 
This creature alfo fheds them every’ year. 
Though its hinder parts are very broad, its 
tail is not above an inch long, It has feet 
and legs like a camel, its head is about two 
feet long, its upper lip much larger than the. - 
under, and the noftrils of it are fo wide that 
aman might thruft his hand into them a ‘con- 
fiderable way. The hair of the moofe is light. 
grey, mixed with a blackifh red, It is. very’ 
elaftic, for though it be beaten ever fo Jong, 
it will retainits original fhape. The flefly is 
exceeding: good food, eafy of digeftion, and 
very nourifhing, The nofe, or upper lip; 
which: is: large and loofe from the gums; is 
efteemeda gtedt delicacy, being of:a: firm > 
confiftence, ‘between marrow and griftle, and: 
when properly dreffed, affords a rich and ae 
cious difh. ‘Its-hide is very proper for leather, 
being thick and ftrong, yet foft and pliable. 
The pace: of this creature is always a trot; 
which is fo expeditious, that it is exceeded in 
fwiftnets but by few of its fellow inhabitants 
of thefe woods, It is generally found in the: 
forefts, where it feeds on mofs and buds. 
Though this creature is ‘of the deer kind, it 
never herds as thofé do.“ Mof. authors cons 
found it with the elk, deer, or: carrabou, ‘BHP: 

Ke 2 it 
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it is a. {pecies totally different, as might be | 
difcovered by attending to the defcription y' 
have given of each. 

The CARRABOU. This beaft is not 
near fo tall as the moofe, however it is fome- 
thing like it in {hape, only rather more hea- 
vy, and inclining to the form of the afs, The 
horns of it are not flat as thofe of the elk 
are, but round like thofe of the deer; they 
_alfo mect nearer together at the extremities, 
and bend more over the face, than either 
thofe of the elk or moofe. It partakes of 
the fwiftnefs of the deer, and is with dif_i- 
culty overtaken by its purfuers. The flefh 


of it likewife 1s equally good, the tongue par- 


ticularly is in high efteem. ‘The fkin being 
{meoth and free from veins, is as valuable as 
fhamoy. 

‘The CARCAJOU. This creature, which 
is of the cat kind, is a terrible enemy to 
the preceding four fpecies of beafts. He ei- 
ther comes upon them from fome conceal- 
ment unperceived, or climbs up intoa tree, 
and taking his ftation on fome of the branches, 
waits till one of them, driven by an extreme 
of heat or cold, takes fhelter under it; when 
he faftens upon his neck, and opening the 
quer, vein, foon brings his prey to the 


eround. 
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ground. This he is enabled to do by his tong 
tail, with which he encitcles the ‘body of 
his adverfary; and the only means they have 
to thun their fate, is by flying immediately to 
the water, by this method, as the carcajou 
has a great diflike to that element, he is fome- 
times got rid of before he can effect his en 
pote. 
“The SKUNK. This is the moft extraor- 
dinary animal that the American woods pro- 
duce. It is rather lefs than a pole- cat, and 
of the fame fpecies; it is therefore wise 
miftaken for that creature, but is very dif 
ferent from it in many points. Its fkin or 
fur is lone and fhining, of a dirty white mix- 
éd in fome places with black, fo that it ap- 
pears to be fhaded in particular parts with 
black, without being either fpotted or ftrip- 
éd. Its tail is long and very bufhy like that 
of a fox, and it lives chiefly in the woods 
ard hedges. But its extraordinary powers 
are only fhewn when it is purfued. As foon 
as he finds himfelf in danger he ejects to a 
great diftance from behind @ fmall ftream of 
water, of fo fubtile a nature, and at the fame 
time of fo powerful a {mell, that the air is 
fainted with if for half a mile in circumfe- 
rence; and his purfuers, whether men or 
dogs, 
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dogs, being almoft faffocated with the ftench, 
are obliged to. give over the purfuit:: On 
this account he ts called by the French, En- 
fant» du Diable, the Child of the Devil; or 
Béte Puante, the Stinking Beaft. It.4s al- 
moftimpoffible to defcribe the noifome effects 
of the liquid with which this creature is fup- 
plied by nature for its defence. If a drop of 
it falls on your cloaths, they are rendered fo 
difagreeable that it is impoflible ever after ta 
weatthem; or if any of it enters your eye- 
lids, the pain becomes intolerable for a long 
time, and perhaps at laft you lofe your fight, 
The fmell of the fkunk, though thus to be 
dreaded, is not like that of a putrid carcafe, 
but a firong fostid efluvia of mufk, which 
difpleafes rather from its penetrating power 
than from its naufeoufnefs, It is notwith- 
tanding confidered as conducive to clear the 
head and to raife the {pirits..: This water is 
fuppofed by naturalifts to be its urine; but 
I have diffected many of ‘them that Ihave 
fhot, and have found within’ their ‘bellies, 
near the urinal veflels, a fimall receptacle of 
water, totally diftinaé from the bladder which 
contained the urine, and from which alone I 
am fatisfied the horrid ftench proceeds.) Af- 
ter having taken out with. great care the bag 
: | wherein 
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wheréin this water is! lodged, I have -fre- 
quently fed on them, and have found ther 
very fweet and good; but one drop emitted 
taints not only the carcafe, but the whole 
houfe, and renders every kind of provifions 
that are in it unfit for ufe. With great juf- 
tice therefore do the French give it fuch.a 
diabolical name. 
~ The PORCUPINE, The body of an. Ame- 
rican poreupine is in bulk about the fize of a 
{mall dog, but it is both fhorter. in length, 
and not fo high from the sround. It varies 
very much from thofe of other countries both 
in its fhape and the length of its quills, The 
former.is like that of a fox, except the head, 
which isnot fo fharp and long, but refem- 
bles more that of arabbit. Its body is co- 
vered with hair of a dark brown, about four 
inches long, great part of which are the 
thicknefs of a ftraw, and are termed its 
quills, .Thefe are white, with black, points; 
hollow and very ftrong, efpecially thofe that 
grow on the back. The quills ferve this 
creature for offenfive and defenfive weapons, 
which he darts at his enemies, and if they 
pierce the flefh in the leat degree, they will, 
fink quite into it, and are not to be extract- 
‘ed withoutincifion., "The Indians: ufe,them: 

; | for 
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fer boring their ears. and nofes to. infert theit 
pendants, and alfo by.way of ornament! to 
their ftockings, hair, &c. befides, which ~ 
greatly efteem the fleth. 3 

The WOOD-CHUCK is a ground animal 
of the fur kind, about the fize of a martin, 
being nearly fifteen inches long; its body 
however is rounder, and his legs fhorter; the 
fore paws of it are broad, and conftructed for 
the purpofe of digging holes in the ground, 
where it burrows like a rabbit ; its fur is of. 
a grey colour on the reddifh caft, and. its. flefh 
talerable food, 

The.RACOON is fomewhat lefs . in fize- 
than a beaver, and its feet and. legs are like 
thofe of that creature, but fhort. in propor-. 
tion to its body, which refembles that of the 
badger. ‘The thape of its head is much hke 
a fox’s, onky the ears are fhorter, more. round 
and naked, and its hair is alfo,fimilar to, that 
animal's, being thick, long, foft, and black 
at the ends. Onits face there is.a broad ftripe. 
that rums.acrofs it; and includes thé -eyes, 
which are large. Its muzzle is black,) and:at 
the end roundifh like, that-ofa:dog ; the 
teeth, are.alfo: fumilar to.thofe of a dog’ in« 
number and fhape ; the tail is long andiround, 
with annular fivipes ont: like thofle\ofva cats 

the 
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the feet have five long’ flender toes arrned 
with fharp claws, by’ which it is enabled to 
climb up trees like a monkey, and to run to 
the very extremities of the boughs. It makes 
ufe of its fore feet in the manner of hands, 7 
and’ ifeeds itfelf with them.~ Fhe flefh of. 
this creature ts very good’ in the months of 
September and OGober, when fruit and nuts, 
on ‘which it likes to feed; are’ plenty. = * 

The MARTIN is rather larger than a 
fquirrel, and fomewhat of the fame make’; its 
legs and claws however are confiderably fhor- 
ter. Its ears are fhort, broad and roundifh, 
and its eyes fhine in the night like thofe of a 
cat. ‘The whole body is covered with fur of 
a-brawnith colour, and there are fome in the 
more northern parts which are black; the 
fins of the latter are of much greater value | 
than the others. The tail is covered with 
long hair, which makes it appear thicker than 
it really is; Its flefh is fometimes eaten, but 
isnot in‘any ‘great efteem. | 

The MUSQUASH, or MUSK-RAT,, is fo’ 
termed: for the exquifite mufk which it af 
fords. It'appears to bea diminutive of the 
beaver, being endowed ‘with all the proper- 
ties of that fagacious animal, and wants no- 
thang butfize and ftrength, being not’ much 

| bigger 
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bigger than a large rat of the Norway. breed, 
to rivalthe creature it fo much refembles, Was 
it not for its tail, which is exa@ly the fame as 
that of the European rat, the f{truQure of 
their bodies is fo much alike, efpecially the 
head; that it might be taken for a fimall bea 
ver. Likethat creature it builds itfelf a cabs 
bin, but of a lefs perfet conftrution, and 
takes up its abode near the fide of fome piece 
of water. In the {pring they leave their re- 
treats, and in pairs fubfift on leaves and roots 
till the fummer comes on, when they feed. on 
ftrawberries, rafberries, and fuch other fruits © 
as they can reach, At the approach of wins 
ter they feparate, when each takes up its 
lodging apart by itfelf in fome hollow of: a 
tree, where they remain quite unprovided 
with food, and there is the greateftireafon to 
believe, fabfift without any till the return 
ef {pring. 

SQUIRRELS,» » There: are; fives fortsnof 
{quirrels in America; the red, the grey, othe 
black, the variegated; and the. flying... The 
two former are exactly the fame as thofe of 
Europe; the black are fomewhat larger, and 
differ from them only in colour; the variegat- 
ed alfo refemble them in’ fhape and figure, 
but ate very beautiful, being finely: {triped 
: with 
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with white or grey, and fometimes with: red 
and black.:. The American’ flying {quirrel is 
much lefs than the European, being not above 
five inches long, and of a ruffet grey or afh- 
colour on the back, and white on the under 
parts. It has black prominent eyes like thofe 
of the moufe, with a long flat broad tail. By 
amembrane on each fide which reaches from 
its fore. to its hind legs, this creature is ena- 
bled to leap from. one tree to another, even 
if they fland a confiderable diftance. apart; 
this loofe fin, which it is enabled to ftretch 
out hke afail, and by which it is buoyed) up; 
is about two inches broad, and is covered 
with a fine hair ordown. It feeds upon the 
fame provifions as the eae and ‘is: canty 
tamed, 9) | 
43 The BEAVER. This creature has been 
fo often treated of, and his: uncommon’ abi= 
lities fo minutely defcribed, that any further 
account of it will appear unneceffary ;. how+ 
ever for the benefit of thofe of my: readers 
who are not fo well acquainted with the form 
and properties of this fagacious and ufeful 
animal, I fhail give a concife’ de{cription ‘of 
it. The beaver is an amphibious quadruped, 
which cannot live for any long time inthe 
water, and it is faidis even able to exift en-= 

va tirely 
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tirely without it, provided it has the conve- 
nience of fometimes bathing itfelf. The larg. 
eft beavers are nearly four feet in length, 

and about fourteen or fifteen inches in breadth 
over the haunches; they weigh about fixty 
pounds, Its head is like that of the otter, 
but larger; its {nout is pretty long, the eyes 
fmall, thé ears fhort, round, hairy on the 
outfide, and fmooth within, and its teeth vety 
long; the under teeth ftand out of their 
mouths about the breadth of three fingers, 
and the upper half a finger, ail of which are 
broad, crooked, ftrong, and tharp; befides 
thofe teeth called the incifors, which grow 
double, are fet very deep in their jaws, and 
bend like the edge of an axe, they have fix- 
teen grinders, eight on each fide, four above 
and four below dire&ily oppofite to each other, 
With the former they are able to cut down 
trees of a confiderable. fize, with the latter 
to break the hardeft fubflance... Its legs are 
fhort,. particularly the fore legs,’ which are 
dnly four or five inches los, and, not unlike 
thofe: of. a badger; the! toes of the fore feet 
are leparate, the najls placed obliquely, and 
are hollow like quills ; but the hind feet! are 
quite different, and: furnifved with mem- 
_ branesibet ween the toes: By this: nreans “it 
can 
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¢an walk, though but flowly, and is able to 
{wim with as much eafe as any other aqtatic 
animal. The tail has fomewhat in it that re- 
fembles a fifh, and feems to have no manner 
of relation to the reft of the body, except the 
hind feet, all the other parts being fimilar to 
thofe of land animals. The tail is covered 
avith a fkin furnifhed with fcales, that are 
joined together by a pellicle; thefe fcales are 
about the thicknefs of parchment, nearly 
a line and half in length, and generally of a 
hexagonical figure, having fix corners; it is 
about eleven or twelve inches in length, and 
broader in the middle, where it is four inches 
over, than either at theroot or the extremity. 
It is about two inches thick near the body 
where it is almoft round, and grows radu. 
ally thinner and flatter to the end. The co- 
lour of the beaver is different according te 
the different climatesin which it is found: Ja 
the moft northern parts, they are generally 
quite black; in more temperate, brown; their 
colour becoming lighter and lighter as they 
approach towards the fouth. ‘The for is of 
two forts all over the body, except ‘at the feet, 
where itis very fhort ; that: which isthe longeft 
is generally in length about. an inch; but on 
the back-it fometimes extends to’ two: inches, 

gradually 
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etadually diminifhing towards thé “head and 
tail. This part of the fur is“harth, coarfe;™ 
and fhining, and of little ufe; the other part’ 
confifts of a very thick and fine down; fo foft © 
that it feels almoft like filk, about three quar- 
ters of an inch in length, and is what is com- ~ 
monly manufa@ured.  Caftor, which is ufe- 
ful in medicine, 1s produced from the body of © 
this creature; it was formerly believed to be. 
its tefticles, but later difcoveries have fhown © 
that itis contained in four bags fituated in” 
the lower belly.. Two of which, that are” 
called the fuperior from their being more ele= 
vated than the others, are filled with a foft ° 
refinous adhefive matter, mixed with {mall 
fibres, greyifh without, and yellow within, of 
a {trong difagreeable and penetrating fcent,and ~ 
very inflammable. This is the true caftoreum ; 
it hardensin the air,and becomes brown, brit- 
tle and friable. ‘The inferior bags contain’ an > 
unduous liquor like honey; the’ colour of” 
which isa pale yellow, and its odour fome- ' 
what different from the other, being rather 
weaker and more difagreeable ; it however © 
thickens as it grows older, and at: length “bes: 
comes about the confiftence of eealent This: 
has alfo its particular ufe in medicine, but it is 
not fo valuable as the.true cafloreumis! 7 229-4 
The 
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‘The ingenuity of thefe creatures in build- 
ing their cabbins, and in providing, for their 
fubfiftence .is, truly wonderful... When they 
are about to chufe themfelves a habitation, 
they affemble in companies fometimes of two - 
or three hundred, and after mature delibera- 
tion fixon a place where plenty of provili-~ 
ons, and all neceffaries are to. be found. Their 
_ houfes are always fituated in the water, and 
~ when they.can find neither lake nor pond 
adjacent, they endeavour to fupply the’ de- 
feat by ftopping the current of fomeé brook or 
fmall river, by means of a caufeway or dam. 
For this purpofe they fet about felling of 
trees, and they take care to chufe out thot 
that grow above the place where they intend 
to build, that they might fwim down with - 
the current. Having fixed on thofe that” are 
proper, three or four beavers placing them- 
felves round a large one, find meats’ with>< 
their ftrong teeth to bring it down. The ey ; 
alfo prudently contrive that it fhall fall tol” 
wards the. water, that they may have the le fs 
way to carry it. After they have by a con- 
tinuance of the fame labour and induftry, | 
cut it intovproper lengths, they roll thefe in- 
to the water, and navigate'them towards the 
place where they are to be'eniployed. ‘With- 
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out entering more minutely into the meafures 


they purfue in the conftrudiion of their dams, 


I fhall only remark, that having prepared a 
kind of mortar with their feet, and laid it on: 
with their tails, which they had before made 
ufe of to tranfport it to the place where it is 
requifite, they conftru& them with as much 
folidity and regularity as the moft experienced 
workmen could do. The formation of their 
abbins is no lefsamazing. 'Thefe are either 
built on piles in the middle of the fmall lakes 
they have thus formed, on the bank of a 
river, or at the extremity of fome point of 
land that advances into alake, The figure 
of them is round or oval, and they are fa~ 
fhioned with an ingenuity equal to their 
dams. ‘T'wo. thirds of the edifice ftand a- 
bove the water, and this part is fufficiently 
capacious to contain eight or ten inhabitants. 
Each beaver ‘has his place affigned him, the 
floor of which he curioufly firews with leaves, 
or {mall branches. of the pine tree, fo as to 
render it clean and comfortable; and their 
cabbins are all fituated fo contiguous to each 


‘other, as to allow of an eafy communication. © 


The winter never furprizes thefe animals be- 
fore their bufinefs. is completed, for by the 
latter end of September their houfes are fi- 

nifhed,. 
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nifhed, and their ftock of provifions are ge- 
“nerally_ laid in. Thefe confift of fmall pieces 
of wood whofe texture 1s foft, fuch as the 
“poplar, fhe afpin, or willow, Gzc. which they 
Jay up in piles, and difpofe of, in, fuch man- 
ner as to preferve their moiiture. Was [ to 
enumerate every inftance of fagacity that t ig 
to be difcovered in thefe animals, they a in 
‘fill a volume, and prove not only entertaining 
but inftructive. 

The OTTER. This creature alfo is. am= 
phibious, and greatly refembles a beaver, but 
is very different from it in many refpecis. Its 
body is nearly as long asa beaver’s, but con- 
fiderably lefs in all its parts. The muzaley 
eyes, and the form of the head are nearly the 
fame; but the tecth are very Mae for ‘the 
otter wants the large incifo:s or ni Z 
a beaver has ; inftead of thele, a all. 


‘withont any diftinGion, are fhapec eee thofe 


of a dog or wolf, The hair alfo of the for 


ON lee 


mer isnot half fo long as that belonging to 


‘the latter, rior is the colour. of it exactly the 
fame, for the hair of an otter under the ge 
ftomach, and belly, 1s more greyiih “tha n tha 
of a beaver, and in many other refpec ee 
‘Hkewife yaties.. Lhis an imal, ¥ wiht ich 1S met 


with j in moft parts: of the ati, ut in much 


tr creater 
4 & 
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greater numbers in North America, is very 
mifchievous, and when he is clofely purfued; 
will not only attack dogs but men: It gene= 
rally feeds upon fifh, efpecidliy in the fum- 
mer, but in the winter is contented with the 
bark of trees, or the produce of the fields;. 
Its flefh both taftes. and fmells. of fith, and 
is not wholefome food, though it is fometimnes 
eaten through neceffity, 

The MINK is of the otter kind, and fub- 
fiftsin the fame manner. In fhape and fize 
it refembles a pole-cat, being equally long 
and flender, Its flin is blacker than that of. 
an otter, or almoft any other creature, “ as 
“¢ black as a mink,” being a proverbial expref- 
fion in America; it is not however fo valua- 
ble, though this greatly depends on the fea- 
fon in which it is taken. Its tail is round 
like that of a fnake, but growing flattifh to-. 
wards the end, and is entirely without hair. 
An agreeable mufky {cent exhales. from its 
body; and it is met with near the fources of 
rivers on whofe banks it chiefly lives, 


OF THE ‘BIRDS. | 
The Eagle, the Hawk, the Night Hawk, | 
the Fifh Hawk, the Whipperwill, the Ra- 


ven, the Crow, the Owl, Parrots, the Peli- 
can, 
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can, the Crane, the Stork, the Cormorant, 
the Heron, the Swan, the Goofe, Ducks, 
Teal, the Loon, the Water-Hen, the Tur- 
key, the Heath-cock, the Partridge, the 
Qnail, Pigeons, the Snipe, Larks, the Wood- 
pecker, the Cuckoo, the Blue Jay, the Swal- 
low, the Wakon Bird, the Blackbird, the - 
Redbird, the Thrufh, the Whetfaw, the 
Nightingale, the King Bird, the Robin, the 
Wren, and the Humming Bird. 


-TheEAGLE. There are only two forts 
of eagles in thefe parts, the bald and the 
grey, which are much of the fame fize, and 
_fimilar in fhape to thofe of other countries, 

The NIGHT HAWK. This Bird is of 
the hawk fpecies, its bill being crooked, its 
wings formed for fwiitnefs, and its fhape near- 
ly like that of the common hawk ; but in fize 
it is confiderably lefs, and in colour rather 
darker. It is fcarcely ever feen but in the 
evening, when at the approach of twilicht, 
it flies about, and darts itfelf into wanton 
gambols at the head of the belated traveller. 
Before a thunder-fhower thefe birds are feen 
at an amazing height in the air, affembled to- 
gether in great numbers, as {wallows are ob- 
ferved to do on the fame occafion. 

Tr) Ffe2 The 
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The FISH HAWK greatly refembles the 
latter'in its fhape, and receives his name from 
-his food, which is generally fifh; it fkims 
over the lakes and rivers, and fometimes 
feems to hie expanded on the water, as he ho- 
vers fo clofe to it, and having by fome attrac- 
tive power drawn the fifh within its reach, 
darts fuddenly upon them. The charm it 
makes ufe of is fuppofed to be an oil con- 
tained in a {mall bag in the body, and which 
nature has by fome means or other fupplied 
him with the power of ufing for this pur-- 
pofe; it is however very certain that any bait 
touched with a drop of the oil colleQed from 
this bird is an irrefiftible lure for all forts of 
fifth, andinfures the angler great fucceds. 

The WHIPPERWILL, or as it) is termed: 
by the Indians, the Muckawiis, .‘This,extra- 
ordinary bird is. fomewhat like the laft-men-+ 
tioned in its fhape and colour, only it has 
fome whitifh firipes acrofs the wings, and: 
like that.1s feldom ever feen tillafter fun-fet. . 
it alfois never met with but during the {pring 
and fummer months, As foon as the Indians: 
are informed by its notes of its return, they 
conclude that, the) frof is entirely gone, ‘in 
which they are, feldomdeceived ; and .on,/re- 
ceiving this aflurance of milder weather, be- 


Poe 
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gin to fow their corn, It acquires its name 
by the noife it makes, which to the people.of 
the colonies! founds like the name theyigive iit 
‘Whipper-will; to an Indian ear Muck+a-wils. 
The words, it is true, are not alike,, but.in 
this’ manner they ftrike the imagination: of 
each; and the circumflance is a proof that 
' the fame founds, if they are not rendered cer- 
tain by being reduced to the rules of ortho- 
graphy, might convey different ideas to dif 
ferent people. As foon as night comes on, 
thefe birds will place themfelves on the fen- 
ces, ftumps, or ftones that lie near fome houfe, 
and repeat’ their melancholy notes) without 
any ‘variation till midnight. The Indians, 
and fome of the inhabitants of the back fet. 
tlements, think if this bird perches on any 
houfe,; that it betokens fome mifhap to the 
inhabitants of it. : 

The OWL. The only fort of owls that is 
found on the banks of the Miffiflippi, ‘1s ex- 
tremely beautiful in its plumage, being of a 
fine deep yellow or gold colour, sneered 
‘fhaded and fpotted. 

The CRANE. ‘There isa kind of crane in 
thefe parts, which is called by Father Hennepin 
a pelican, ‘that is about the fize of the Eu- 
ropean crane; of a greyifh colour, and with | 


: long 
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long legs; but this fpecies differs) from all 
others’ in. its bill, “which is ) about: twelve 
inches long, and one inch and half broad, of 
which breadth it continues to the end, — 
it is blunted, and round like a paddles 51 
tongue is of the fame length. | 

DUCKS. Among a variety of wild ducks, 
the different fpecies of which amount to up- 
wards of twenty, I fhall confine my defcrip- 
-tion to one fort, that is, the wood duck, or as 
the French term it,, Canard branchus. This 


fowl receives its mame from its frequenting | 


the woods, and perching on the branches of 
trees which no other kind of water fowl (a 
charaCteriftic that this {till preferves) is known 
todo. It is nearly of a fize with other ducks, 
its plumage is beautifully variegated, and ve- 
ry brilliant. The fleth of it alfo, as it feeds 
but little on fifth, is finely flavoured, and 
much fuperior to any other fort,os\: 

The TEAL. [have already temarked im 
my Journal, that the teal found,on ithe Fox 
river, and the head branches of the Miffiffip- 


pi, are perhaps not to be equalled for the fat: 


nefs and delicacy.of their flefh by. any. other 


in the world. In colour, fhape; and fizethey  . 


are very little ditferent ram thofe found in 
other countrics. ine slog 21 
The 
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The LOGON isa water fowl, fomewhat lef 
than a teal; and is a f{pecies of the dabchick, 
Its wings are’ (hort, and its legs and feet large 
in proportion to the body, the colour of ‘it 1s 
a dark brown, nearly approaching to black, 
and as it feeds only on fifh, the flefh of ‘it 1s 
very ill-Havoured. 'Thefe birds are exceed- 
ingly nimble and expert at diving, fo that it 
is alinoft impotlible for one perfon to fhoot 
them, as they will dextroufly avoid the fhot 
by diving before they reach them; fo that 
it requires three perfons to kill one of them, 
and this can only be done the moment it raifes 
his head out of the water as it returns to the 
furiace after diving. - It however only repays 
the trouble taken to obtain it, by the igure 

lent {portit affords. | | 
The -PARTRIDGE,?” “There ‘are hese 
forts of partridges here, the brown, the ‘ed, 
and the black; the firt of which are moft ef- 
teemeéds "They are all‘much larger than the 
European partridges, being nearly the fize of 
ahen pheafant; their head and eyes are alfo 
like that bird, and they have all long tails, 
which they fpread like a fan, but not ereet; 
but contrary to the cuflom of thofe mn other 
‘countries, they will perch on the branch of 
the lags and black birch, on the buds of 
which 
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which they feed early in the morning’ and in 
the twilight of the evening during the wins 
ter months, when they are éafily fhot. 

The WOODPECKER. © This: is ‘avery 
beautifull bird; there is one fort whofe feat 
thers are a mixture of various ‘colours; and 
another that. is brown ‘ail over’ the body, 
xt the head and neck, which are of a fine 
ted) As this bird is fuppofed ‘to! make a 
gréater “noife than” otdinary at - particular 
times, it is conjeQured his cries then denote 
rain. | 

The BLUE JAY. This bird is thaped 
nearly like the European jay, only that ‘its 
tail is longer. On the top of its head is 
creft of blue feathers, which is raifed or let 
down at pleafure. The lower part of the 
neck behind, and the back, are of a: purplith 
colour, and the upper fides of the wings and 
tail, as wellas the lower part of de back 


and rump, are of a fine blue; the extremities _ 


of the wings are blackifh, faintly tinQured 
with dark blue on the edges, whilft the other 
parts of the wing are barred acrofs with black 
inanelcgant manner. . Upon the whole this 
bird can icarcely be exceeded in beauty by 

ny of the winged inhabitants of this or other 
climatés,.- It has the fame jetting motion that 


jays 
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‘jays generally have, and its cry is far more 
pleafing. 

The WAKON BIRD, as it is termed by 
the Indians, appears to be of the fame fpecies 
asthe birds of paradife. ‘The name they have 
given it is expreflive of its fuperior excellence, 
and the veneration they have for it; the 
wakon bird being in their language the bird 
of the Great Spirit. It is nearly the fize of 
a wallow, of a brown colour, fhaded about 
the neck with a bright green, the wings are of 
a darker brown than the body; its tailis com- 
pofed of four or five feathers, which are three 
times as long as its body, and which are beau- 
tifully thaded with green and purple. | It car- 
ries this fine length of plumage ‘in the fame 
manners a peacock does, but it isnot known 
whether it ever raifes it into the ere@ pofiti- 
on that bird fometimes does. I never faw 
‘any of | ithefe birds in the colonies, but ‘the 
Nandoweflie Indians caught feveral of them 
when Iwas in their country, and feemed to 
treat themias if they were of a fuperior rank 
to any other of the feathered race. 

The BLACKBIRD. . There are three forts 
~ of birds! in North-America! that) bear | this 
name; the firftis the common, or as it 1s 
-there.termed, the crow. blackbird, which is 
quite 
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quite black, and of the fame fize and thape of 
thofe m Europe, but it has not that melody 
in its notes which they have. .In the month 
of September this fort fly in large flights, and 
do great mifchief to the Indian corn which is 
at that time juftiripe. The fecond fort is the 
red-wing, which is rather fmaller than the firft 
fpecies, but like that it is black all over its 
body, except on the lower rim of the wings, 
where it 1s of a fine bright full fearlet. It 
builds its neft, and chiefly reforts among the 
{mall buthes that grow in meadows and. low 
fwampy places. It whiftles a few notes, but 
is not equal inits fong to the European black- 
bird., The third fortis of the fame fize as the 
latter, andis jet black like that, but all ithe 
upper part of the wing, juft below the back, 
is of a fine clear white; as if nature intended 
to diverfify the {pecies, and to atone for the 
want of a melodious pipe by the. beauty ofits 
plumage; for this alfo is deficient in its mufical 
powers. The beaks of every fort-are of a 
full yellow, and the females of each of a ruf- 
ty black like the European. 

The RED BIRD is about the fize of a 
fparrow, but with a longer tail, and: is all 
over a bright vermillion colour. I faw many 
of them about the:Ottawaw Lakes, but I 

could 
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could not learn that they fung. I alfo ob- 
ferved in fome other part, a bird of much 
the fame make, that was entirely of a fine 
yellow, | 

The WHETSAW is of the cuckow kind, 
being like that a folitary bird, and fcarcely 
ever feen. In the fummer months it is 
heard in the groves, where it makes a noile 
like the filing of afaw ; from which it re- 
ceives its name. 

The KING BIRD is like a fwallow, and 
feems to be of the fame fpecies as the black — 
martin or fwift. It is called the King Bird 
becaufe it is able to mafter almoft every bird 
that flies. I have often feen it bring down 
ahawky Sh sed 

The HUMMING BIRD. This beautiful 
bird, which is the fmalleft of the feathered 

inhabitants . of the air, is about the third 
epart the fize of a wren, and is fhaped ex- 
tremely like it, Its legs, which are about an 
inch long, appear like two {mall needles, and 
its body is proportionable to them, But its 
plumage exceeds defcription. On its head it 
has a {mall tuft of a jetty fhining black , 
the breaft of it is red, the belly white; the 
backs, wings, and tail of the fineft. pale 
green ; and fmall {pecks of gold are {cattered 
D wita 
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“with inexpreffible grace over the whole: be- 
fides this an almoit imperceptible down fof 
tens the colours, and produces the moft pleaf- 
ing fhades. With its bill, which is of the 
fame diminutive fize as the other parts of its 
body, it extras from the flowers a moifture 
which is its nourifhment; over thefe it ho- 
vers like a bee, but never lights on them} 
moving at the fame time its wings with fuch 
velocity that the motion of them is imper- 
ceptible; notwithftanding which they make’ 
a humming noife, from whence it receives its 
name, | 


Of the FISHES which are found in the 
Waters of ihe Mu Ue i[fippr. 


Vhave already given a ddferiecons - — 
that are’ taken in the ¢reat lakes. 
The Sturgeon, the Pout or Cat? Fith, the. 
Pike, the:Carp, and the Chub. | Bi 
The STURGEON. The freth water ftur- 
geon is fhaped in no other refpedt like thofe © 
taken near the fea, except in the formation ~ 
of its head and tail ; which are fafhioned in 
the fame manner, But the body is not fo” an=- 
gulated, 
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gulated, nor are there fo many horny feales 
about it.as.on the latter.,Its, length .is ges 
nerally. about, two: feet..and. an, half...or 
three fect long, but in circumference) not 
proportionable, being. a flender,,fifh,), [he 
flefh, is exceedingly delicate and finely. fla- 
voured; I caught fome in the head waters 
of the River St. Croix, that far exceeded 
trout. ‘The manner of taking them is by 
watching them as they le under the banks 
ina clear ftream, and darting at them with a 
fith-fpear ; for they, will not take a bait. 
There is alfo in the Mififfippi, and there 
only, another fort than the fpecies I have 
defcribed, which is fimilar to it in every ref 
ped, except that thé upper jaw extends 
fourteen or fifteen inches beyond the 
under; this extenfive jaw which is of a 
erifly fubftance is three inches and half broad, 
and continues of that breadth, fomewhat in’ 
the’ fhaipe! of an oar, ‘to the end, which is 
flat. .'The fleth of this fifth, however, is not 
to be, compared with the other fort, and 
is. not, fo.much efteemed even. by the: Ins 
dians. diiii sh | 
The CAT, FISH. This fith is about eigh- 
teen inches long, of a brownifa colour-and 
without 
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without feales. It has a lar¢e found head, 
from whence it recerves its name, on diffe- 
rent parts of which grow three or four fharp 
horns about two inches long. - Its fins are’ | 
alfo very bony and ftrong, and without great 
care will pierce the hands of thofe who take 
them. It weighs commonly about five or 
fix pounds; the ficth of it is excefiively fat 
and lufcious, and greatly refembles that of an 
eel in its flavour. 

The CARP and CHUB are much the fame 
as thofe in England, and nearly about the fame 
fize. 


OF SERPENTS. 


The Rattle Snake, the Long Black Snake, 
the Wall or Howfe Adder, the Striped or 
Garter Snake, the Water Snake, the Hif- 
fing Snake, the Green Snake, the Thorn-tail” 
Snake, the Speckled Snake, the Ring Snake, 3 
the Two-headed Snake. : 

The RATTLE SNAKE. ‘There appear 
to be’ two fpecies of this reptile; one “of 
which is commonly termed the Black, and” 
the other the Yellow ; and of thefe the latter : 
is: sai confidered as the largeft. Be’ 

: their 
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their full growth they. ate upwards of five 
feet long, and the middle part, of the body 

t which it is of the greateft bulk, meafures 

about nine inches round. From that partiit 
gradually decreafes back ‘towards. the. head 
and the tail. The neck is .proportionably 
very {fmall, and the head broad and deprefied 
Thefe are. of alight brown colour, thé iris 
of the eye red, and all the upper part of the 
body brown, mixed with a ruddy yellow, 
and chequered. with many regular lines of a 
deep black, gradually fhading towards a gold 
colour, In fhort, the whole of this danger- 
ous reptile is very beautiful, and could it be 
viewed with lefs terror, fuch. a variegated 
arrangement of colours would be extremely 
pleafing. But thefe are only to beeen in 
their higheft perfection: at the time this crea-) 
ture is animated by refentment ; then every. 
tint rufhes from its fubcutaneous recefs, and 
gives the furface. of the {kin a deeper ftain., 
The belly is of a palith blue, which grows 
fuller as it approaches the fides, and is at 
length. intermixed. with the colour of the up. 
per part, The, rattle at, its tail, from, which, 
it receives its name, is compofed of a firm, . 
dry, callous, or horny fubftance of a light 


brown, 
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brown, and confifts of a number of cells 
which articulate one with another like joints ; 
and which increafe every year and make 
known the age of the creature. 'Thefe ar- 
ticulations being very loofe, the included 
points ftrike againft the inner furface of the 
concave part or tings into which they are 


admitted, and as the fnake vibrates or 


fhakes its tail, makes a rattling noife. This 
alarm it always gives when it is apprelienfive 
of danger; and in an inftant after forms 
itfelf into a fpiral wreath, in the centre of 


which appears the head erect, and breathing , 


forth vengeance againft either man or beaft 
that fhall dare to come near it. In this ats 
titude he awaits the approach of his ene- 
mies, rattling his tail as he fees or hears 
them coming on. By this timely intima- 
tion, which heaven feems to have provided 
as 4 means to counteraét the mifchief this 


venemous reptile would otherwife be the — 


perpetrator of, the unwary traveller 1s ap- 
prized of his danger, and has an oppor- 
tunity of avoiding it. it is however to 
be obferved, that it never acts oftenfively; 
it neither. purfues or flies from any thing 
that approaches it, but Hes in the. pofition 

de{cribed, 
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deferibed, tattling his tail 4s if reludant to 
hurt. The teeth with which this ferpent ef- 
fects his poifonous purpofes are not thofe hé 
makes ufe of on ordinary occafions, they are 
only two in iiumber, very fmall and fharp 
pointed, -and fixed in a finewy fubftance that 
lies neat the extremity of the upper jaw, re- 
fembling the claws of a cat; at the root of 
each of thefe, which ata be extended, 
contracted, or entirely hidden, as need re- 
quires, ‘ate two fmall bladders. which 
faturé has fo conftruded, that, at the 
fame inftant an incifion is made by the 
teeth, a “drop of a greenifh poifonous 
Tiquid enters thé wound, and taints’ with 
its deftruCtive quality the whole mafsof blood. 
Ina moment the unfortunate viGim of its 
wrath feels a chilly tremor runs through ail 
his frame’; a {welling immediately begins on 
the fpot whee the teeth had entered, which 
{preads by degrees over the whole body, and 
produces on évery part of the {kin the varie- 
gated hue of the fnake. The bite of this reptile 
is more or lefs venomous according to the {ea- 
fon of the year inwhich it isgiven. Inthedog= 
days, it often proves inftantly mortal, and ef 
pecially if the wound is made among the 
| G ¢ {finews 
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finewsfituated in the back part of theleg above. 
the heel; but in the fpring, i in autumn, or du- 
ring a cool day which might happen in fum- 
mer, its bad effects are to be prevented by the. 
immediate application of proper remedies; 
and thefe Providence has bounteoutfly fan 
ed, by caufing the Rattle Snake Plantain, an. 
approved antidote to the poifon of this crea~ 
ture, to grow in great profufion where-ever 
theyare tobe met with. , There are likewife. 
feveral other remedies befides this, for the ve-. 
nom of its bite. A decoction made of the 
buds or bark of the white afh taken internal-— 
ly prevents its pernicious effects. . Salt is. 
a newly difcovered remedy, and if applied. 
immediately to the part, or the wound be. 
wafhed with brine, a cure might. be affured,. @ 
The fat of the reptile alfo rubbed on it is fre- . 
quently found to be very efficacious. But. 
though the lives ot f the perfons who have ‘been 
bitten might be preferved by thefe, and their . 
health in fome degree reftored, yet they annu-. 
ally experience a flight return of the dreadful. 
fymptomsabout thetime they receivedthe in-. 
ftillation. However remarkable it may ap-,, 
pear it 1s certain, that though. the venom, 
i _ of, 
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of this creature affe@ts in a greater or lefs de- 
sree allanimated nature, the hog is an excep- 
tion tothe’ rule, as that animal will’ readily 
deftroy them without dreading their poifon- 
ous fangs, and fatten of their flefh. It has 
been often obferved, and Ican confirm the 
obfervation, that the Rattle Snake is charmed 
with any harmonious founds, whether vocal 
or inftrumental; I have many times feen them 
even when they have been enraged, place 
themfelves ina liftening pofture, and continue 
immovably attentive and fufceptible of de-° 
light all the time the ‘mufick has lafted. I 
fhould have remarked, that when the Rat- 
tle Snake bites, it drops its under jaw, and~ 
holding the upper jaw erect, throws itfelf 
in a curved line, with great force, and as 
quick as lightning, on the objet of its re- 
fentment. In a moment after, it returns 
again to its defenfive pofture, having difen- 
gaged its teeth from the wound with great 
celerity, ‘by means of the pofition in 
which it had placed its head when it 
made the attack. It never extends itfelf 
toa greater diftance than half: its length 
will reach, and though it fometimes re- 
peats the blow two or three times, it as 

Gg 2 often. 
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often returns with a fudden rebound to its 
former ftate. The Black Rattle Snake dif- 
fers in no other refpect from the yellow, than 
in being rather {maller, and in the variega- 
tion of its colours, which are exactly reverf- 
ed: one is black where the other. is yellow, 
and vice verfa. They are equally venomous, 
It is not known how thefe creatures,engen- 
der; I have often found the eggs of feveral 
other fpecies of the fnake, but notwithftand- 
ee no one has taken more pains to acquire 
a perfect knowledge of every property of 
thefe reptiles than myfelf, I never could 
difcover the manner in which they bring 
forth their young. | once killed a female that 
had feventy young ones in its belly, but thefé 
were perfectly formed, and] faw them juft be- 
fore retire to the mouth of their mother, as.a 
place of fecurity, on my approach. The gall 
of this ferpent, mixed with chalk, are formed 
into little balls, and exported from America 
for medicinal purpofes. They are of the 
nature of Gafcoign’s powders, and are an 
excellent remedy for complaints incident 
to children. ‘The flefh of the fnake_alfo 
dried, and made into broth,.. is much } 
| more 
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more nutritive than that of vipers, and jet 
efficacious againft confumptions. - | 
The' LONG BLACK SNAK E. 

"Thefe ate alfo of two forts, both of which 
aré exactly fimilar in fhape and fize, only the’ 
belly of ‘one'is-a light réd, the other a faint’ 
blue; ‘all the upper parts of their bodies are 
black and fealy. They are in general from 
fix'to eight feet in length, and carty their 
heads, as they crawl along, about a foot and 
half from the ground. They cafily climb the 
higheft trees in purfuit of birds and fquirrels, 
which are their chief food; and thefe, it is 
faid, they charm by their cat and render 
incapable of efcaping from them. Their ape 
pearance carries terror with it to thofe who 
ate “unacquainted with their inability to 
hurt, but they are perfectly inoffenfive and 
free ftom venom. 

The STRIPED or GARTER SNAKE, | 
is exatly the fame as that fpecies found i In 
other climates, ~ 

“The WATER SNAKE is much 
hike the Rattle Snake in fhape and fize, but 
is not eridowed with the fame venomous 
powers, ‘being quite harmlefs. 
sem’ . The 
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The HISSING SNAKE,I have 
already particularly defcribed, when-I treat- 
ed, in my,Journal, of Lake \Erie.,,, : 

The GREEN SNAKE is\about.a foot 
and half long, and in colour fo.near to grafs. 
and herbs, that it cannot be difcovered as it 
hes on the ground; happily however itis free 
trom venom, otherwife it would do an infi- 
nite deal of mifchief, as, thofe who.pafs. 
through the meadows, not being able to per, 
ceive it, are deprived of the, power.of ay OMe 
ing the ; 
| The THOR N- ALLL, NiA-KBe. 
This reptile is found in many sinh Ame- 
rica, but is very feldom to be.feen... 1t.1s.0f; 
a middle-fize, and receives its name. from.a., 
thorn-like dart, in, its tail, with which itis if 
faid to infli@ a mortal wound, bit 

aihew 2 EC KL ED SNAKE is an 
aqueous reptile about two feet and half in 
length, but without venom, Its {kin, which. 
is brown and white with fome fpots of -yel- , 
Jow in it, is ufed by the Americans:.as a 
cover for the handles of whips, and it, ren- 
ders them very pleafing to thesfight... + +.- 

The RING SNAK E. jis about twelve 
inches long ; the body ,of it.is .entirely 

black, 
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black, except a yellow ring which it has 
about ifs neck, and which appears like a 
narrow piece of riband tied around it. This 
odd reptile is frequently found in the bark 
of trees;°and among old logs. 

The’T:WO-HEADED SNAKE. 
The only fnake of this kind that was ever 
feen in America, was found about the year 
1462, néar Lake Champlain, by Mr. Park, a 
gentleman of New England, and made a 
prefent to Lord Amherft. It was about a 
foot long, and in fhape like the common 
fnake, but it was furnifhed with two heads 
exadily fimilar, which united at the neck, 
‘Whether’ this was a diftin@® fpecies of 
‘fnakes, and was able to propagate its like- 
nefs, or whether it was an accidental forma- 
tion, I know not. sRLD: 

The TOR TOISE or LAND TUR- 
‘TLE. The fhape of this creature is fo 
well°known that it is -unnecefflary to de- 
feribe it. There are feven or eight forts 
‘of ‘them in America, fome of which are 
beautifully variegated, even beyond de- 
{cription. The fhells of many have fpots 
of red, green, and yellow in them, and the 
heh work is compofed of {mall fquares, 

a curioufly 
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curionfly difpofed. The moft beautiful fort 
of thefe creatures are the fmalleft, aad the 
bite of them is {aid to be venomous. 


Te AR TS ae. 


Though there are numerous kinds of this 
‘clafs of the animal creation in the country I 
‘treat of, I fhall only take notice of two of 

them; which are termed the “Swift and 
pepe 

rhe: SW DET LIZARD is ‘about fix 
inches long, and has four legs ¢ and a. tail, Its 
‘body, w mich? is blue,is prettily ftriped with dark 
dines thaded with yellow ; but the end of the 
tail is totally blue. It is fo remarkably agile 
that in an inftant it is out of fight, nor can its 
movement be perceived by. the quickeft 
eye: fo that it might more juflly be faid 
to vanifh, than to run away. This {pecies 
are fuppofed to poifon thofe. they bite, but 
are not dangerous, as they never attack per- 
fons that approach them, chufing rather to 
get fuddenly out of their reach, 
—TheSLOW LIZARDis of the fame 
fhape as the Swift, but its colour is browns 

hi 
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jt is moreover of an oppofite difpofition, 
-being altogether as flow in its movements 
as the other is fwift. It is remarkable that. 
thefe lizards are extremely brittle, and will 
break off near the tail as eafily as an icicle. 

Among the reptiles. of .North America 
therei is afpecies of thetoad termedthe TREE 
‘TOAD, which is nearly of the fame thape 
as the common fort, but fmaller and with 
jonger claws. It is ufually found on trees, 
fticking clofe.to. the. bark,. or .lying m the 
crevices of it ; and fo nearly doesit refem- 
ble the colour of the trees to which it cleaves, 
that it can with difficulty be diftinguifhed 
from it. Thefe creatures are only, heard 
during the twilight. of the morning and 
evening, or juft before and after a fhower 
of rain, when they make a croaking noife 
fomewhat fhriller than that of a frog, which 
might be heard to a great diftance. They 
infeft the woods in fuch numbers, that their 
refponfive notes at thefé times make the 
dir refound,’ It is oaly:a fummer animal, 
never to be found during the winter. 


I 'N- 
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The interior parts of North America 
abound with nearly the fame infects as’ are 
met with in the fame parallels of latitudes 
and the fpecies of them are fo numerous and 
diverfified, that even a fuccin@ defcription 
of the whole of them would filloa:volume, 
I fhall therefore confine myfelf»to three 
forts; which I believe are almoft:peculiar to 
this country ; the Lightning: agit the: esshapa 
‘Bug, and the Horned Bug. ; 

The LIGHTNING BUG? or FIRE 
FLY is about the fize of a bee, but it isvof 
the beetle kind, having hike that infe@ two 
pair of wings, the: upper of which are of a 
firmtexture,to defendit from danger. When 
it flies, and the wings are expanded, there is 
under thefe a kind of coat, conftructed alfo 
like wings, which is luminous ; and as the 
infet pafles on, caufes all the hinder part of 
its body to appear. like.a bright ‘fiery coal, 
"Having placed one of them on*your hand, 
the under part only fhines, and. throws the 
hght on the fpace beneath ; but: as: foon as 
nase y youd Ut att 
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it fpreads its upper wings to fly away, the 
whole body? which lies’ behind them ap- 
pears illuminated all around. The light 
it givesis not conftantly of the: fame mag- 
nitude, even when it flies,» but feems> to 
deperid:on the expanfion or contraction | of 
the luminous coat or wings. and’is very 
different from:that emitted in’a dark night 
by dry wood or fome kinds of fith, it having 
much mofe the‘appearance - of. real” fire. 
They, feém to be fenfible of ithe power 
they are. poflefied:of, and‘ to: know the 
moft fuitable time for exerting it; asin a very 
dark night they are much more numerous 
than at any other time. ‘They are only feen 
daring the fummer months, June, July, and 
Auguft, and then at no other time but 
inthe night... Whether from their colour, 
which is'adufky brown, they are not then 
difcernable, or from their retiring to holes 
and: crevices, I know not, but they are 
never to be difcovered in the day.’ They 
chiefly are’ feen in low {wampy land, 
and ‘appear like innumerable tranfient 
gleams of light. In dark nights when there 
is much lightning, without rain, they feem 
as if they wifhed either to imitate or affift 

the 
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the flathes ; for during ‘the intervals, they 
are. uncommonly agile and endeavour to 
throw out evety ray they can collet. Not- 
withftanding. this effulgent appearance; 
thefe infe@s are perfectly harmlefs; you | 
may permit them to crawl upon. your hand, 
when five or fix, if they freely exhibit their 
glow together, will enable you to sett ne 
moft the fmalleft print. 

The WATER BUGz:zis of a bea 
colour, about the fize of a pea, and in fhape 
nearly oval; it has many legs, by means of 
which it. paffes over the .furface of. the 
water with fuch incredible ee that it 
feems to flide or dart itfelf along. 

The HORNED BUG, or as it: ig 
fometimes termed the STAG BEETLE, . 
is ofa dufky brown colour nearly approachs. 
ing to black, about an inch and half long,: 
and halfan mch broad. It has twoslarge: 
horns,,which grow on each fide of the head,. 
and meet horizontally, and with thefe: it; 
pinches very hard ; they are branched. like 
thofe of a ftag, nae whence it receives its 
name, ,’'They fly about in the evening, and 
prove very troublefome to thole whats are.in 
the fields at. that times onif | 
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-T muft not omit that the LOCUST 
ig-a feptennial infed, as they are only feen, 
a fmall number of ftragglers excepted, every 
feven yeats, when they infeft-thefe parts, 
and the interior colonies in large fwarms, 
and do'a great deal of mifchief. “The years 
when they thus arrive are irae the 
locuft‘ years. >" | 
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Of the TRess, SHRUBS, Roots, . Pies na, 
| Flowers, Se. 
” SHALL here nates the fame method 
that I have purfued in the preceding 
chapter, and having given a. Mitt of 
the trees, &c. which are natives of the 
interior parts of North America, particu- 
larize fuch only as differ from the produce 
of other countries, or being , little known, 
have not been, defcribed. 


OF- TREES, 


The Oak, the Pine Tree, the Maple, the 
Afh; the Hemlock, the Bafs or White 
Wood, 
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Wood, the Cedar, ‘thé Elm) the Birch), the 
Fir, the Locuft ‘Tree,’ the Poplar; the: 
Wickopic or Suckwic, the . Spruce,” ni 
Hornbeam, and the Button. ining Pree. 


The OAK. “There are Soild Soi i 
oaks in thefe parte ; the black, thé white, 
the red, the yellow, the grey, the» fwamp 
oak, and the chefnut oak : the five former. 
vary but little in their external appearance, 
the fhape of the leaves and the colour of the. 
bark. being fo much. alike, that they. are 
fcarcely diftinguifhable ; but the body of the. 
tree when fawed difcovers the variation, 
which chiefly confifts in the colour of the. 
wood, they being all very hard and proper 
for building. The fwamp oak differs ma-. 
terially from the others both in the fhape ; 
of the leaf, which is fmaller, and in the 
bark, which is fmoother ; and likewife as 
it grows only in a moitt fe AN foil. It is 
efteemed the tougheft of all woods, being 
fo ftrong yet pliable, that it is often made ~ 
ufe of inftead of whalebone, and is equally” 
ferviceable. ‘The chefnut oak alfo is great- 
ly different from the others, particularly in = 
it bia of the leaf; which much’ refembles - 

: that 
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that of the chefnut tree, and for this reafon it 
is fo denominated. It is neither fo {trong as the 
former {pecies, or fo tough as the latter, but 
is of a nature. proper to be fplit into rails for’ 
fences, in which ftate it will endure a confi- 
derable time. 

ThePINE FREE. That fips of 
the pine tree peculiar to this part of the con- ° 
tinent is the white, the quality of which I 
need not defcribe, as the timber of it is fo. 
well known under the name of deals. It 
grows here in great plenty, to an amazing 
height and fize, and yields an excellent tur- 
pentine, though not in fuch quantities as” 
thofe in the northern parts of Europe. 

THE MAPLE. Of this tree there are two. 
forts, the hard and the foft, both of which 
yield a lufcious j juice, from which the Indians — 
by boiling make very good fugar. The fap 
of the former 1s ‘much richer and fweeter 
than the latter, but the foft produces a 
greater quantity. The wood of the hard 
maple. is very beautifully veined and cutled, 
and. when.wrought into cabinets, tables, 
gunftocks, &c,. is greatly valued. That of : 
the foft fort differs in its texture, wanting the - 

tec variegated. 
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variegated gtain of the hard : » it alfo grows 
more ‘ftrait -and ‘free: from beaches and is 
more eafily fplit. Tt likewife may be diftin- 
guifhed from the hard, -as this grows in 
meadows and low-lands, that on the hill 
and up-lands. The leaves are fhaped alike, 
but thofe of the {oft maple are. much the 
largeft, and ofa deeper green.. 

The ASH. There are feveral forts of 
this tree, in thefe. parts, but that to which I 
fhall confine my defcription, is the yellow 
afh, which is only found near the head 
branches of the Miffifippi. This tree grows 
to an amazing height, and the body of it is fo 
firm'and found, that the French traders who 
go into that country from Louifiana to pur- 
chafe furs make of them periaguays; this 
they do by excavating them with fire, and 
when they are completed, convey in them 
the produce of their trade to New Orleans, 
where they find a good market both for 
their veffels and cargoes. The wood of 
this tree greatly refembles that of the com- 
mon afh, but it might be diftinguithed from 

any: 
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any other tree by its bark ; the rofs or outfide 
‘bark being near eight inches thick, and in= 
‘dented ih furrows more than fix inches 
deep, which make thofe that are atrived to a 
great bulk appear uncommonly rough; and 
‘by this peculiarity they may be readily known. 
‘The rind or infide bark is of the fame thick- 
nefs as that of other trees, but its colour isa 
fine bright yellow; infomuch that if it is but 
“flightly handled, it will leave a ftain on the 
fingers, which cannot eafily be wafhed away ; 
and if in the fpring you peel off the bark, 
and touch the fap, which then rifes ‘between 
that and the body of the tree, it willleave fo 
deep a tin@ture that it will require thrée’ or 
four days to wear it off. Many ufeful qua- 
lities belonging to this tree I doubt not will 
be difcovered in time, befides its proving a 
valuable acquifition to the dyer. oe 

‘Fhe HEMLOCK TREE stows” im every 
part of America in a greater or lefs degree. 
it is an ever-sreen of a very large growth, 
and has/leaves fomewhat like that bi the yew; 
it is howéver quite ufelefs, and only an in- 

eum brance-to' the ground, the wood being. of 
a very coarfe grain, and full of wind-fhakes 
or cracks, | 
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The BASS or WHITE WOOD is a tree 
of a middling fize, and the whiteft and foft- 
eft wood that grews, when quite dry- it 
{wims on the water like acork,; in the fettle- 
ments the turners make of it bowls, trenchers 
and difhes, and will laft a long time; but 
when applied to any other purpofe it is far 
from durable. | 

The’ WICKOPICK or SUCKWICK ap- 
pears to be a fpecies of the white wood, and 
is diftinguifhed from it by a peculiar quality 
in the bark, which when pounded and moif-' 
tened with a little water, inftantly becomes a 
matter of the confiftence and nature of fize. 
With this the Indians pay their canoes, and 
it greatly exceeds pitch or any other material 
ufually appropriated to that purpofe ; for be- 
fides its adhefive quality, it 1s of fo oily a 
nature, that the water cannot penetrate’ 
through it, and its repelling power abates not 
for a mila ts time. 

The BUTTON WOOD is a tree of the 
largeft fize, and might be diftinguifhed by its 
bark, which is quite fmooth and ‘prettily 
mottled. The wood is very proper for the 
ufe of cabinet-makers. ‘It is covered! with: 
{mail‘hard burs which {pring from the branch= 
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es, that appear not unlike buttons, and from 
thefe I believe it receives its name. 
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. The. Butter or Oilnut, the Walnut, the 
agit. the Beechnut; the Pecannut, the 
Chefnut, the Hickory. | OT 

The BUTTER or OILNUT. \' As: ‘no 
mention has been made by any authors of 
this nut, J fhall be the more particular in 
my account of, it.. The tree grows in mea- 
dows, where the foil is rich and warm: ‘The’ 
body of it feldom exceeds a yard in cireum= 
ference, is full of . branches, | the twigs: of 
which are, fhort and blunt, and its leaves res 
emblethofe of the walnut, The nut has a 
thell like that fruit, which when ripe is mote 
furrowed, and more eafily cracked ; it. is alfo 
much longer and larger than a walnut, and: 
contains a greater quantity of kernel, which: 
is very oily, and of a rich agreeable flavour. 
Tam perfuaded that a much purer oil than 
that of olives, might be exteaGted from this 
nut. The infide bark of this tree dyesoa 
xood mnie and’ it is. faid, varies in its: 
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fhade, being either darker or lighter accord- 
ing to the month in which it is gathered, 
The BEECH NUT. Thoughothis!tree 
grows exadtly like that of the fame name in 
Europe, yet it produces nuts nian iat ie as good 
as chefnuts ; om which bears; martins, {quir- 
artridges, turkies, a many other 
beafts and birds feed. "The nut is contained, 
wilt growing, in an-outlide: cafe like that 
of a chefaut, but not fo prickly; and the 
coat of the infide fhelk is alfo froth like 
that; only its form is nearly triangular. 
Vait quantities of them lie fcattered about 
in the woods, and fupply with food great 
numbers, of the. creatures juft mentioned, 
The leaves, which are white, continue on 
the trees during the whole winter. A de- 
coction made of them is a certain and expe- 
ae cure for wounds which arife from 
buraing or {calding, as well as.a. reftorative. 
for thofe members thal ate nipped by: the 
aie 
The PECANNU-F is Cacbaanadd of the 
dies it kind, but rather fmaller than a, wal-. 
nut, being about the fize of a middling acorn, 
and of an oval, form;., the, fhell, 1g: eafilye 
cracked, and the kernel, haned like that. ofa 
walnut. 
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walnut. This tree grows chiefly near the Il- 
dinois river. | | 

The HICKORY is alfo of the walnut 
kind, and bears a fruit nearly like that tree. 
Thete are fevetal forts of them, which Vary 
only in the colour of the wood. Beine of 4 
very tough nature; the wood is senerally 
ufed for the handles. of axes, 8c. it is alfo 
very good fire wood, afidas it buts an ex- 
cellent fugar diftills from it,’ 
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IT need not obferve that thefe are all the 
fpontancous produCtions of nature, which 
have never received the advantaves of ins 
rafting, tranfplanting, or manuring. | 

The ¢rab apple-tree, the plum-tree, and 
the cherry-tree. | 

The CRAB APPLE TREE bears a fruit 
that is much larger and better favoured than 
thofe of Europe. in 

The PLUM-TREE. There ate two 
forts’of plums in this country, one a large 
fort of apurple caft on one fide, and red on 
thé’ réverfe;’ the fecond totally green, and 
much {maller. Both thefe are of a good 

flavour, 
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flavour, and are greatly efteemed by the In- 
dians, whofe tafte is not refined; but who 
are fatisfied with the productions of nature 
‘in their unimproved ftate. os 
- The CHERRY-TREE:. » There’ até’ three 
forts of cherries in this country, the black; 
the red, and the fand cherry ; the two latter 
may with fome propricty be ranked among 
the fhrubs, as the bufh that bears the fand 
cherries almoft creeps along the ground, and 
the other rifes not above eight or ten feet 
in height; however I fhall give an account 
of them all in this places; 1 Pie black 
cherries are about the fize of -a currant, 
and hang in clufters like grapes; the trees 
which bear them being very fruitful, they 
are senerally loaded, but the fruit is not 
good to eat, however they give an agree- 
able flavour to brandy, and turn it tothe 
colour of claret. ‘The red cherries srow in 
the greateft profufion, and hang in bunches 
like the black fort juft defcribed; fo that 
the buthes which bear them appear at a dif 
tance like folid bodies of red matter. ‘Some 
people admire this fruit, but they partake® of 
the nature and tafte of allum, leaving ‘a dif 
‘agreeable roughnefs in the throat, and being 
yore very 
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very afttingent. As I have alreddy defcribed 
the fand cherries, which greatly exceed the 
two other forts both in flavour and fize, I 
fhall give no further defcription of them. 
The wood of the black cherry-tree is very 
ufeful, and works well into cabinet-ware. 


SHRUBS. 


The Willow, Shin Wood, Shumack, Saf- 
fafras, the Prickly Ath, Moofe Wood, Spoon 
Wood, Large Elder, Dwarf Elder, Poifonous 
Elder, Juniper, Shrub Oak, Sweet Fern, the 
Laurel, the Witch Hazle, the Myrtle, Win- 
ter Green, the Fever Buh, the Cranberry 
Buth, the Goofberry Bufh, the Currant Buth, 
the Whirtle Berry, the Rafberry, the Black 
Berry, and the Choak Berry. | 

The WILLOW. There are feveral {pe- 
cies of the willow, the moft remarkable of 
which isa {mall fort that grows on the banks 
of the Mifliffippi, and fome other places ad- 
jacent.. The bark of this fhrub fupplies the 
beaver with its winter food; and where the 
water has wathed the foil from its roots, they 
appear to confilt of fibres interwoven together 
like thread, the colour of which is of an in- 

expreffibly 
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expreflibly fine’ {carlet; with this the Indi- 
ans tinge many of the ornamental parts of 
their drefs, 

SHIN WOOD. This cua oa teal fhrub 
grows in the forefts, and rifing like a vine, 
runs near the ground for fix or eight feet, and - 
then takes root again; in the fame manner 
taking root, and fpringing up fuccellively, 
one ftalk covers a large fpace; this proves 
very troublefome .to the hafty trayeller, ‘by. 
ftriking againft his fhins, and entangling his 
leas; from which it has acquired its name. 

_, The SASSAFRAS is:.a. wood well known 
for its. medicinal .qualitics. It might with 
equal propriety be termed a tree as a f{hrub, 
as it fometimes grows thirty feet high; but 
in general it does not reach higher than thofe 
of the, fhrnb kind. he pisiaie which yield 
able fragance, are large and‘ nearly 
feparated into three diviGons It bears.‘a, 
reddifh br own berry of the fize and fhape of 


Piment a Ww hich 1 is fometimes ufed in the 
colonies as a {ubftitute for that fpice. The 


bark or roots of this tree is infinitely fupe- 
rior to the wood for. its ufe in medicine,|! 
and lam furprized it is fo feldom,to be;met: 
with, as its efficacy is fo much greater. 
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The PRICKLY ASH isa fhrub that fome- 
times grows to the height of ten or fifteen 
feet, and has a leaf exactly refembling that 
of anafh, but it receives the epithet to its 
name from the abundance of fhort thorns 
with which every branch is covered, and 
which renders it very troublefome to thofle 
who pafs through the {pot where they grow 
thick. It alfo bears a fcarlet berry, which 
when ripe, has a fiery tafte like pepper. 
The bark of this tree, particularly the’ bark 
of the roots, is highly efteemed by the na- 
tives for its medicinal qualities. I have al- 
ready mentioned one inftance of its efficacy, 
and there is no doubt but that the decoCtion 
of it willexpeditioufly and radically remove 
all impurities of the blood. 

» The MOOSE WOCD grows about four 
feet high, and is very full of branches; but 
what renders it worth notice 1s its bark, 
which is of fo. ftrong and pliable a texture, 
that being peeled off any feafon, and twilted, 
makes equally as good cordage as hemp. 

The SPOON WOCD is a {pecies of the 
laurel; “and ‘the’ wood when {awed refem- 
bles bex wood. 

sah haa ‘Tne 
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The ALDER or ELDER, termed: fhe 
poifonous elder, nearly refembles the’ other 
forts in its leaves and branches; but it grows 
much ftraiter, and is only found in fwamps 
and moit foils. This fhrub is endowed with 
avery extraordinary quality, that renders it 
poifonous to fome conftitutions, which it ef- 
fects if the perfon only approaches within a 
few yards of it, whilft others may even chew 
the leaves or the rind without receiving the 
leaft. detriment from them: the poifon how- 
ever isnot mortal, though it operates very 
violently on the infeed perfon, whofe body 
and head {well to an amazing fize, and are 
covered with eruptions, that at their height 
refemble the confluent fmall-pox. As it grows 
alfo in many of the provinces, the inhabitants - 
cure its venom by drinking faffron tea, and 


anointing the external parts with a. mixture ~ 


compofed of cream and marfh mallows. 

The SHRUB OAK is exadtlly fimilar to the 
oak tree, both in its wood and leaves, and 
like that it bears an acorn, but it never rifes 
from the ground above four or, five feet, 
growing crooked and knotty. It. is, found 
chiefly ona dry gravelly foil. 


~ 
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» The WITCH HAZLE grows very bufhy, 
about tenifeet high, and isrcovered early ‘in 
May with numerous white bloffoms, When 
this: fhrubiis- in bloom, the Indians efteem it 
_afurther indication that the froft is entirely 
gone, and that they might fow their corn. 
Ithas been’ faid, that it is peffeffed of the: 
power of attracling gold or filver, and that 
twigs of it are made ufe of to difcover where 
the veins of thefe metals lic hid; but I am 
apprehenfive that this is only a fallacious 
fiory, and tot to be depended on; however 
that fuppofition has given it the’ name of 
witch hazle. 

‘The MYRTLE is a fhrub about four’ or 
five feet high, the leaves of which are larger 
than thofe of the common myrtle, but they 
finell exactly alike. It bears fmall berries, — 
which are generally called Bay Berries, and 
thefe are full of a gluey fubftance, which 
being boiled in water, fwims on the fur- 
face of it, and becomes a kind of green 
wax; this is not fo valuable as bees-wax, 
being of'a more brittle nature, but mixed 
with ‘it’makes. a good candle, which as ‘it 
burns fends forth an agreeable {cent. 


WINTER 
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WINTER GREEN. This is an ever-green 
of the fpecies of the myrtle, and is found on 
dry heaths; the flowers of it are white, and 
in the form of a rofe, but not larger than a 
filver penny; in the winter it is full of red 
berries about the fize of a floe, which are 
fmooth and round; thefe are preferved dure 
ing the fevere feafon by the fnow, and are at 
that time in the higheft perfetion. The 
Indians eat thefe berries, efteeming them very 
balfamic, and invigorating to the ftomach. 
The people inhabiting the interior colonies 
fteep both the {prings and berries in beer, and 
ufe it as a diet-drink for cleanfing the. blood 
from {corbutick diforders, 

The FEVER BUSH grows ‘about five or 
fix feet high; its leafis like that of a lilach, 
and it bears a reddifh berry of a {picy flavour, 
The flalks of it are exceffively brittle, A 
decoétion of the buds or wood is an excellent 
febrifuge, and from this valuable property if 
receives its name, It is an ancient Indian 
remedy for all inflammatory complaints, and 
likewife much efteemed on the fame account 
by the inhabitants of the interior. parts)of 
the colonies, 


The 
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The CRANBERRY BUSH.)'Though the 
fruit of this bufh greatly refembles in fize 
and appearance that. of the common fort, 
which grows on a {mall vine in morafles and 
bogs, yet the bufh runs to the height of ten 
or twelve feet ; but it is very rarely to be met 


with. As the meadow cranberry, being of a 
local srowth, and flourifhing g only in morafies, 
cannot be tranfplanted or cultivated, the 
former, if removed at a proper feafon, would 
be a valuable acquifition to the garden, and 
with proper nurture prove equally as good, 
if not better. | 

The CHOAK BERRY. The fhrub thus 
termed by the natives grows about five or fix 
feet high, and bears a berry about the fize of 
a floc, of ajet black, which contains feveral 
fmall feeds within the pulp. The juice of this 
fruit, though not of a difagreeable flavour, 
is extremely tart, and leaves a roughnefs in 
the mouth and throat when eaten, that has 
gained it the name of choak berry. ? 


ROOTS and PLANT'S, 


“Elecampane, Spikenard, Angelica, Sarfapa- 
tilla, Ginfang, Ground Nuts, wild Potatoes, 
Liguorice, 
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Sifake Root, Gold Thread, Solo- 
mon’s Seal, Devil's Bit, Blood Root, Onions, 
Garlick, Wild Parfnips, Mandrakes, | Helle: 
bore White and Black. | 
SPIKENARD, vulgarly called in the paler 
nies Petty-Morrell. . This plant appears to, be 
exacily the fame as the Afiatick fpikenard, 
{o much valued by the. ancients, [t grows: 
near the fides of brooks in rocky, places, and 
its ftem, which is about the fize,‘of, a, goofe 
quill, fprings up like that of angelica, -reach- 
ing about a foot.and. a half from, the ground, 
It bears bunches of berries in all cefpects like, 
thofe, of the elder,only rather larger. Thefe 
’ are of. fuch a balfamic nature, that when in- 
fufed in fpirits, they make.a moti ee 
and reviving cordial, 
SARSAPARILLA. The root of tas plant, 
which is the moft eftimable part of it, is /a-, 
bout the fize of a goofe quill, and runs in) 
different diretions, twined and crooked, to 
a great length in the ground; from the prin-. 
cipal ftem of it {pring many fmaller fibres, 
all of which are tough and flexible. From 
the root immediately fhoots a ftalk about, a: 
foot and a halflong, which at the top branches. 
into three ftems; each of thefe has three. 
leaves, 
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leaves, much of the fhape and fize of a wat.” 
nut leaf, and from the fork of each of the 
three flems grows a bunch of bluith white 
flowers, refembling thofe of the fpikenard. 
The bark of the roots, which-alone thould be 
ufed in medicine, is of a bitterith flavour, but 
aromatic. It is defervedly efteemed for its 
medicinal virtues, being a gentle fudorific, 
and very powerful in attenuating the blood 
when impeded by grofs humours, 

GINSANG is a root that was once fuppof- 
ed to grow only in Korea, from whence it 
was ufually exported to Japan, and by that 
means found its way to Europe; but it has 
lately been difcovered to be alfo a native of 
North America, where it grows to as gteat 
_ perfection and is equally valuable. Its yoot 
is like a {mall carrot, but not fo taper at the 
end; it is fometimes divided into two or more 
branches, in all other refpects it refembles 
farfaparilla in its growth. The tafte of the 
root is bitterifh, Inthe eaftern parts of Afia 
it bears a great price, being there confidered 
as a panacea, and is the laft refuge of the in- 
habitai.ts in all diforders. When chewed it 
certainly is a great ftrengthener of the {to- 
mach. 


GOLD 
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GOLD THREAD. This is a ‘plant of 
the fmall vine kind, which grows in fwampy 
places, and lies on the ground. The roots 
fpread themfelves juft under the furface of 
the morafs, and are eafily drawn up by hand- 
fuls. They refemble a large entangled tkain 
of thread of a fine bright gold colour; ‘and 
Tam perfuaded would yield a beautiful and 
permanent yellow dye. It is alfo greatly ef- 
teemed both by the Indians and colonifts as 
a remedy for any forene{s ia the mouth, but 
the tafte of it is exquifitely bitter. 

SOLOMON ’s SEAL is a plant that grows 
on the fides of rivers, and in rich meadow’. 
land. Itrifes in the whole to about thrée 
feet high, the flalks being two feet, when 
the leaves begin to fpread themfelves and 
reach a foot further. Every fibre of the root 
has animpreflion upon it about the fize of a 
fixpence, which appears as if it was made 
by'a feal, and from thefe it receives its’ name. 
It is greatly valued on account of its being a’ 
fine purifier of the blood. g 

DEVIL’s BIT isanother wild plant, which 
erows in the fields, and ‘receives its name 
from a print that feems to be made by teeth 
in the roots. "The Indians fay that this was 

| once 
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once an univerfal remedy for every diforder 
that human nature is incident to; but fome 
of the evil f{pirits envying mankind the pof- 
{effion of fo efficacious a medicine, gave the 
root a bite, which deprived it of a great part 
of its virtues. 

BLOOD ROOT. A fort of plantain that 
fprings out of the ground in fix or feven 
long rough leaves, the veins of which are 
red;. the root of it is like a {mall carrot both 
in colour and appearance; when broken, the 
infide of it isa deeper colour than the out- 
fide, and diftils feveral drops of juice that 
look like blood. ‘This is a {trong emetic, but 
a very dangerous one, 
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Balm, Nettles, ate Foil, Eyebrighe, 
Sanicle, Plantain, Poor Robin’s Plantain, 
Maiden Hair, Wild Dock, Rock Liverwort, 
Noble Liverwort, Blood lwort, Wild Beans, 
Ground Ivy, Water Creffes, Yarrow, May 
Weed, Gargit, Skunk Cabbage or. Poke, 
Wake Robin, Betony, Scabions, Mullen, 
Wild Peafe, Moufe Ear, Wild Indigo, and 
Cat Mint. 


ree SANICLE 
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SANICLE has a root which is thick to- 
wards the upper part, and full of {mall fibres 
below; the leaves of it are broad, roundith, 
hard, finooth, and of a fine fhining green; a 
fialk rifes from thefe to the height of a foot, 
which is quite fmooth and free from knots, 
and on the top of it are feveral {mall flowers 
of a reddifh white, fhaped like a wild rofe. 
A tea made of the root is vulnerary and balfa- 
mick, | 
RATTLE SNAKE PLANTAIN.,.. This 
ufeful herb is of the plantain kind, and its 
leaves, which {pread themfelves on the ground, 
are about one inch and half wide, and five 
inches long; from the centre of thefe arifes a 
{mall ftalk nearly fix inches long, which bears 
a, little white flower; the root is about the 
- fizeof a goofe quill, and much bent and divid- 
ed into feveral branches. The leaves of this 
herb are more efficacious than any other part 
of it for the bite of the reptile from which it 
receives its name; and being chewed and ap- 
plied immediately to the wound, and fome of 
the juice fwallowed, feldom fails of averting 
every dangerous fymptom. So convinced are 
the Indians of the power of this infallible an- 
tidote, that for a trifling bribe of {pirituous li 

ee 
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quor, they will at any time permit a tattle 
fnake to drive his fangs into their flefh. It 
isto be remarked that during thofe months 
in which the bite of thefe creatures is moft 
venomous, that this remedy for it is in its 
greateft perfeCion, and moft luxuriant in its 
erowth. | 

POOR ROBIN’s PLANT AIN is of the 
fame fpecies as the laft, but more diminutive 
in every refpect; it receives its name from its 
fize, and the poor land on which it grows, It 
isa good medicinal herb, and often adininif- 
tered with fuccefs in fevers and internal weak- 
nefles, 

TOAD PLANTAIN refembles the 'com- 
mon plantain, only it grows much ‘ranker, 
and is thus denominated becaule toads love 
to harbour under it. 

ROCK LIVERWORT is a fort of liver- 
wort | that grows on rocks, and is of the na- 
ture of kelp or mofs. It is efteemed as an 
excellent refacdy againft declines. 

GARGIT or SKOKE is a large Kind‘ of 
weed, the leavesof which are about fix inches 
long, and two inches and half broad; they 
refemble thofe of fpinage in their colour 
and texture, but not ‘in ‘fhape. “The root 
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is very large, from which fpring. different 
ftalks that run eight or ten feet high, and 
are full of red berries; thefe hang. in cluf 
ters in the month of September, and are 
generally called pigeon berries, as thofe 
birds then feed on them. When the leaves 
firft fpring from the ground, after being 
boiled, they are a nutritious and whole- 
fome vegetable, but when they are grown 
nearly to their full fize, they acquire a poi- 
fonous quality. The roots applied to the 
hands and feet of a perfon affliGed, with a 

fever, prove a very powerful abforbent. 
SKUNK CABBAGE or POKE is an herb 
that grows in moilt and fwampy places. Gite iy 
leaves of it are about a foot long, and fix 
inches broad, nearly oval, but rather pointed, 
‘The roots are compofed of great numbers of 
fibres, a lotion.of which is made ufe of by the 
people in the colonies for the cure of the itch. 
There iffues a flrong mufky {mell from this 
herb, fomething like the animal of the fame 
name before defcribed, and on that account it 
is fo termed, | 
WAKE ROBIN is an herb that grows in 
{wampy lands; its root refembles a {mall tur- 
nip, and if tafted will greatly inflame the 
tongue, 
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tongue, and immediately convert it from its 
natural fhape, into a round hard fubftance; 
in which fiate it will continue for fome time, 
and during this no other part of the mouth 
will be affeGed. But when dried, it lofes its 
aftrinzent quality, and becomes beneficial to 
mankind, for if grated into cold water, and 
taken internally, it is very good for all com- 
plaints of the bowels. 

WILD INDIGO is an herb of the fame 
{pecics as that from whence Indigo is made in 
the fouthern colonies, It grows in one ftalk 
to the height of five or fix inches from the 
ground, when it divides into many branches 
from which iffue a great number of {mall 
hard bluifh leaves, that {pread to a great 
breadth, and among thefe it bears a yellow 
flower ; the } Ne of it has a very difagreeable 
{cent. ' 

CAT MINT has a woody root, divided 
into feveral branches, and it fends forth a 
ftalk about three feet high; the leaves are 
like thofe of the nettle or betony, and they 
have a ftrong fmell of mint, with a biting 
acrid tafte; the flowers giow on the tops of 
the branches, and are of a faint purple or 


whitith colour, It is called cat mint, becaufe 
it 
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it is faid, that cats have an antipathy to it, 
and will not let it grow. It has nearly the 
virtues of common mint. 


FLOWERS. 


Heart’s Eafe, Lilies red and yellow, Pond. 
Lilies, Cowflips, May Flowers, Jeflamine, 
Honeyfuckles, Rock Honeyfuckles, Rofes red 
and white, Wild Hollyhock, Wild. Pinks, 

Golden Rod. ) 


I thall not enter into a minute defcription 
of the flowers above-recited, but only juft 
obferve, that they much refemble thofe of 
the fame name which grow. in Europe, and 
are as beautiful in colour, and as perfe& in : 
odour, as they can be fuppofed to be in their. 
wild uncultivated ftate. | | 


FARINACEOUS and LEGUMINOUS 
ROOTS, &c. 


Maize or Indian Corn, Wild Rice, Beans, 
the Squafh, &c. 


MAIZE, . 
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MAIZE or INDIAN CORN grows to the 
height of about five or fix feet, on a ftalk full 
of joints, which is fiffand folid, and when: 
green, abounding with a {weet sUIces tw he 
leaves are like thofe of the reed, about two 
feet in length, and three or four inches broad. 
The flowers which are produced at fome dif 
tance from the fruit on the fame plant, grow 
like the ears of oats, and are fometimes white, 
yellow, or of a purple colour. ‘The feeds are 
as large as peas, and like them quite naked 
and fmooth, but of a roundifh furface, rather 
compreffed. One {pike generally confifts of 
about fix hundred grains, which are placed 
clofely together in rows to the number of 
eight or ten, and fometimes twelve. ‘This 
corn is very wholefome, eafy of digeftion, 
and yields as good nourifhment as any other 
fort. After the Indians have reduced it into 
meal by pounding it, they make cakes of it 
and bake them before the fire. I have alrea- 
dy mentioned that fome nations cat itin cakes 
before it is ripe, in which ftate it 1s very agree- 
aable to the palate and extremely nutritive. 

WILD RICE. This grain, which crows 
in the greateft plenty throughout the inte- 


rior parts of North America, is the moft va- 
luable 
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luable of all the fpontaneous produations of 
thaticountry. bs chative of its utility, asa 
fupply of food for thofe of the human fpecies 
who inhabit this. part of the continent, and 
obtained without any other trouble than that 
of gathering it in, the {weetnels and nutsiti- 
ous quality of it attracts an infinite number 
of wild fowl of every kind, which flock from 
diftant climes to enjoy this rare repaft, and 
by it become inexpreflibly fat and delicious, 
In foture periods it will be of great fervice to 
the infant colonies, as it will afford them a 
prefent fupport, until in the courfe of culti- 
vation other fupplics may be produced; 
whereas in thofe realms which ‘are ‘not’ fur- 
nifhed with this bountcous gift of* nature, 


even if the climate is temperate and the foil 


good, the frit retells are often expofed ta 
great hardfhips from the want of an immédi- 


até refource for necefla ry food, This atefil 
grain grows in the water where it is about 
‘two feet deen, and where it finds a rich mud- 
dy foil, ~The alks of it, and the branches or 
ears that bear the feed, refemble oats both in 
their appearance and manner of growing. 
The ftalks are full of joints, and rife more 
than eight feet above the water. “"The'natives 


eather 
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gather the grain in the following manner: 
nearly about the time that it begins to turn 
from its milky flate “and to ripen, they run 
their canoes into the midft of it, and tying 
bunches of it together juft below the ears with 
park, leave it in this fituation three or four 
weeks longer, till it is perfectly ripe. About 
the latter end of September they return to 
the river, when each family having its fepa- 
rate allotment, and being able to diftinguifh 
their own property by the manner of faften- 
ing the fheaves, gather in the portion that 
belongs to them. This they do by placing 
their canoes clofe to the bunches of rice, in 
fuch pofition as to receive the grain when it 
falls, and then beat it out, with pieces of 
wood formed for that purpofe. Having done 
this, they dry it with fmoke, and afterwards 
tread or rub off the outfide hufk; when it 
is fit for ufe they put it into the fkins of 
fawas or young buffalos taken off nearly 
whole for this purpofe and fewed into a fort 
of fack, wherein they preferve it till the re- 
turn of their harveft. It has been the fbject 
of much fpeculation why this fpontaneous 
grain is not:found in any other regions of 
. America, jor in thofe countries fituated i in the 
| fame 
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famie parallels of latitude, where the ‘waters 
are as apparently adapted for its growth as in 
the climates I treat of. As for inftance, none” 
of the countries that lieto the fouth and eaft™ 
of the great lakes, even from the provinces 
north of the Carolinas to the extremities of | 
Labradore, produce any of this grain. It is 
true I found great quantities of it in the water- 
ed lands near Detroit, between Lake Huron 
and Lake Eric, but on enquiry I learned that 
it never arrived nearer to maturity than juft 
to blofiom ; after which it appeared blighted, ~ 
and died away. ‘This convinces me that the 
northweft wind, as I have before hinted, is 
much more powerful in thefe than in the in- 
terior parts; andthat it is more inimical to the ; 
fruits of the earth, after it has paffed over the — 
lakes and become united with the wind which 
joins it from the frozen regions of the north, 
than it is farther to the weftward, | 

BEANS, ‘Thefe are nearly of the fame 
{hape as the European beans, but are not 
much larger than the fmalleft fize of them. 
They are boiled by the Indians, and eaten 
chiefly with bear’s fleth. 


OME EOO 
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‘The SQUASH. ‘They have alfo feveral 
fpecies of the MELON or PUMPKIN, which 
by fome are called Squathes, and which ferve 
many nations partly asa fubftitute for bread. 
Of.thefe there is the round, the crane-neck, 


the {mall flat, and the large oblong Squafh. 


The, fmaller forts being boiled are eaten du- 
ring the fummer as vegetables; and are all of 
a pleafing favour, ‘The crane-neck, which 
greatly excels all the others, are ufually hung 
up for a winter's ftore, and in this manner 
might be preferved for feveral months, 
lam fenfible that I have not treated the 

foregoing Account of the natural productions 
of the interior parts of North America with 
the precifion of a naturalift. I have neither 


enumerated the whole of the. trees, fhrubs, 


plants, herbs, &e. that it produces, nor have 
I divided them into claffes according to their 
different genera after the Linnean methods 
the limits of my Work, in its prefent flate, 
would not permit me to purfue the Subje& 
more copioufly.. However, if the favour of 
the Public fhould render a future edition ne-. 
ceflary, as I truft, from the number of Sub- 
{cribers who have already favoured me with 
their Names, will be the cafe, I then propofe 

to 
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to enlarge it confiderably, and to infert many 
interefting particulars and defcriptions, which 
the fize of the prefent Edition ‘obliges me to 
curtail or entirely to omit. | 
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| HE countries that lie between the great 
i =o lakes and River Miififfippi, and from 
thence fouthward to Weft Florida, although 
in the midft of a large continent, and at a 
great diftance from the fea, are fo fituated, 
that acommunication bet ween them and other 
realms might conveniently be opened; by 
which means thofe empires or colonies that 
may hereafter be founded or planted therein, 
will be rendered commercial ones. ‘The great 
River Miffifippi, which runs through the 
whole of them, will enable their inhabitants 
to eftablith an intercourfe with foreign climes, 
equally as well as the Enphrates, the Nile, 
the Danube, or the Wolga do thofe people 
who dwell on their banks, and who have no 
other convenience for exporting the produce 
of their own country, or for importing thofe 
of others, than boats and veffels of light bur-, 
den: notwithftanding which they have be- 
come powerful and opulent fates. 


The 
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The Miihffippi, as I have before obferved, 
runs from north to fouth, and pafles through 
the moft fertile and temperate part of North 
America, excluding only the extremities of it, 


which verge both on the torrid and frigid 


zones. ‘Thus favourably fituated, when once 
its banks are covered with inhabitants, they 
need not long be at a lofs for means to efta- 
blifh an extenfive and profitable commerce. 
They will find the country towards the fouth 
almoft fpontaneoufly producing filk, cotton, 
indigo, and tobacco; and the more northern 
parts, wine, oil, beef, tallow, fkins, buffalo- 
wool, and furs; with lead, copper, iron, coals, © 
lumber, corn, rice, and fruits, ‘befides earth 

and barks for dyeing. | | 
Thefe articles, with which it abounds even 
to profufion, may be tranfported to the Ocean 
through this river without greater difficulty 
than that which atténds the conveyance of 
merchandize down fome of thofe I have juft 
mentioned. It is true that the Miffiffippi be- 
ing the boundary between the Enplifh and 
Spanifh fettlements, and the Spaniards in pof- 
feffion of the mouth of it, they may obftru@ 
the paflage of it, and greatly difhearteh thofe 
who make the firft attempts; yet when the 
advantages 
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advantages that will certainly arife to fettlers 
are known, multitudes of adventurers, allured 
by the profpect of fuch abundant riches, will 
flock to it, and eftablith themfelves, though 
at the expence of rivers of blood. 

But fhould the nation that happens to be 
in pofleffion of New Orleans prove unfriend- 
ly to the.internal fettlers, they may, find a 
way into the Gulph of Mexico by the River 
Ibepville, which empties itfelf from the Mif- 
‘Ailippi, after pafiing through Lake Maurepas, 
into. Lake Ponchartrain; which has a com- 
munication with the fea within the borders 
of Weft Florida, The River Iberville branches 
off from. the Miffifippi about eighty miles a- 
bove New Orleans, and though it 1s at pre- 
fent.choaked up in fome parts, it might at an 
inconfiderable expence be made navigable fo 
as to anfwer all the purpofes propofed. | 

Although the Englifh have acquired iince 
the laft peace a more extenfive knowledge of 
the interior parts than were ever obtained be- 
fore, even by the French, yet many of their 
produ: tions: fill remain unknown. . And 
though I was not deficient either in affiduity 
or attention during the fhort time I remained 
1M, them, yet! I muft acknowledge that the i ine 
telli igence 
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telligence I gained was net fo perfea as E 
could with, and that it requires further re- 
fearches to make the world thoroughly :ac- 
quainted with the real value of thefe long 
hidden realms. 

The parts of the Miffifippi of which no 
furvey has hitherto been taken, amount to up- 
wards of eight hundred miles, following the 
courfe ofthe fircam, that is, from the Illinois 
to the Ouifconfin rivers. Thofe which lie to 
the north of the latter are included in the map 
of my travels. Plans of fuch as reach from 
the former tothe Gulph of Mexico, have been 
delineated by feveral hands; one/of the beft 
of thefe, according to its fize, now extant, in 
which is included the whole continent of A- 
merica, is annexed'to this work. And I have 
the pleafure to find that an actual furvey of 
the intermediate parts of the Miffiffippi, * be- 
tween the Illinois river and the {va, with the 
Ohio, Cherokee, and Ouabache rivers, taken 
on the fpot by a very ingenious Gentleman*, 
is in the prefs and will be foon publifhed, “1 
flatter myfelf that the obier vations hatin 


* Thomas Hutchins, Efq; captain in his Majeity’s Goth, or 
Royal American Regiment of Foot. 


contained, 
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contained, which have been made by one 
whofe knowledge of the parts therein defcrib- 
ed was acquired by a perfonal inveftigation, 
aided by a folid judgment, will confirm the 
remarks I have made, and promote the plan I 
am here recommending. 

In. the map of North America adiaieds 2 
have partitioned the country which les adja- 
cent to the eaftern borders of the Miflitfippi 
into plantations or fubordinate colonies; chu- 
fing fuch lands only for this purpofe as by be- 
ing contiguous to fome river, might enjoy all 
tiie advantages I have before pointed out. 
Thefe I have divided by dotted lines, and 
numbered ;. that future adventurers may rea 
dily, by. referring to the map, chufe a com- 
modious and advantageous fituation. I fhall 
alfo here give a concife defcription of each, 
beginning according to the rule of geogra- 
phers, with that which lies moft to the 
north. 

It is however neceffary to obferve, that. 
before thefe fettlements can be eftablifhed, 
grants muft be procured in the manner cuf- 
tomary on fuch occafions, and the lands be 
purchafed of thofe who have acquired aright 
to them by a long pofleflion: but no greater 
GuEiCUIty will attend the completion of this 
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point, than the original founders of every 
colony on the continént met with to obftrud 
their intentions; and the number of Indians 
who inhabit thefe traas being greatly inade- 
quate to their extent, it is not to be doubted 
but they will readily give up for a reafonable 
confideration, territories that are of little 
ufe to them; or remove for the accommoda~ 
tion of their new neighbours to lands at a 
eréater diftanee from the MimiMippi, the na- 
vigation of which 1s not effential to the wel-' 
fare of their communities. 

No 1. The country within thefe lines, from’ 
its fituation ts colder than any of the others; 
yet I am convinced that the air is much more 
temperate than in thofe provinces that he in’ 
the fame degree of latitude to the eaft ‘of it! 
The foil is excellent, and’ there ‘is a great 
deal of land that is free from woods in the’ 
parts adjoining to the Miffiffippr; ‘whilft on” 
the contrary the north-eaftern borders’ of it 
are well wooded: ‘Tov vards the heads of the 
River Saint Croix, rice grows in great plen- 
Pa and there is abundance of ‘copper. 

‘hough the falls of Saint Anthony are fitu-: 
Le ait the fouth-eaft corner of this divifion, 
yet that impedi ment will not totally obfiruct: 
the navigation, as the River Saint Croix, 

which 
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which runs through a ae part of the fou- 
thern fide of it, enters the Mififfippi jut 
below. the Fails, and Aut with fo gentle a 
current, that it affords a convenient naviga- 
tion for boats. This tra is about one hun- 

dred miles from north-welt to: fouth-eaft; 
| and one hundred .and twenty miles from 
north-eaft to. fouth-weft. py 

No. I. This tra@, as I have already de- 
{cribed it in my Journals, exceeds the higheft 
encomiums I can give it; notwithfanding 
which it is entirely. uninhabited, and the pro- 
fufion of bleflings that nature has fhowered 
on this heavenly {pot return unenjoyedto the 
lap from: whence they {prung. . Lake Pepin,’ 
as | have termed it after the French, lies with- 
in thefe bounds; but the lake to which that 
_name properly belongs is a little above in the 
river St. Croix ; however, as all the traders call 
the lower lake by that name, I have fo deno- 
minated it, contrary to the information I’ re- 
ceived from the Indians. This colony lying 
in unequal angles, the dimenfions of it can- 
not be-exactly given, but it appears to be on 
an average about one hundred and ten miles: 


long, and eighty broad. 
K led r No, 
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“No. JIL The greateft part of this divifion 
is fituated on the River Ouifconfin, whichis 
navigable for boats about one hundred and 
eighty miles, till it reaches the Carrying- 
place that divides it from the Fox river. The 
land which is contained within its’ limits, is 
in fome pafts mountainous, and in others con- 
fifts of fertile meadows, and fine pafturage. 
it is furnifhed alfo with a great deal of good 
timber, and, as is generally the cafe on the 
banks of the Miffiffippi and its branches, has 
much fine, open, clear land, proper for culti- 
vation. To thefe are added, an inexhaufti- 
ble fund of riches, in anumber of lead mines 
which lie at a little diftance from the Oui 
confin towards the fouth, and appear to’ be 
uncommonly full ofore. Although the Sau- 
kies and Ottagauimies inhabit a part of this 
track, the whole of the lands under their 
culiivation does not exceed three hundred 
acres. It isin length from eaft ta wef about 
~one handred and fifty miles, and about aes 
from north to fouth. 

No. IV. The colony here marked out con- 
fifts of lands of various denomimations, fome 
of which are very good, and: others very bad, 
‘The beft is fituated on the borders of the 
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Green Bay and the Fox River, where there 
are innumerable acres covered with fine grafs, 
moft part of which grows to an aftonifhing 
height, This river will afford a good navi- 
gation for boats throughout the whole of its 
courfe,. which is about one hundred and 
eighty miles, except between the Winnebago 
Lake, andthe Green Bay; where there are 
feveral Carrying-places in the fpace of thirty 
miles. The Fox River is rendered remarka- 
ble by the abundance of rice that grows on 
its fhores, and the almoft infinite numbers of 
wild fowl that frequent its banks. ‘The 
Jand which lies near it appears to be very 
fertile, and promifes to produce a fufficient 
fupply of all the neceffaries of life for any 
number of inhabitants. A communication 
might be opened by thofe who fhall fettle here, 
either through the Green Bay, Lake Michi- 
gan, Lake Huron, Lake Erie, and Lake On- 
tario with Canada, or by way of the Ouifcon- 
fin into the Miffifippi. This divifion is 
about one hundred and fixty miles long from 
‘north to wae and one hundred and forty 
broad. 

NOt Yi “This; is an evecllent track of land, 
and TK itsinterior fituation has great- 
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er advantages than could be expeed; for 
having the Miffiiippi on’ its weftern borders, 
and the Hlinois on its fouth-eaft, it has as free 
a navigation as moft of the others. The 
northern parts of it are fomewhat mountai- 
nous, but it contains a great deal of clear land, 
the foil of which is excellent, with many fine 
fertile meadows; and nota few rich mines. It 
is upwards of two hundred miles from north 
to fouth, and one hundred and fifty from eaft 

to weft. | 
No. VI. This colony being fituated upon 
the heads of the rivers Lilinois and Ouabache, 
the former of which empties itfelf immediate- 
ly intothe Mifiiflippi, and the latter into the 
fame river by means of the Ohio, will readily 
find. a communication with the fea through 
thefe,,. Having alfo the River Miamis pafling 
through it, which runs into Lake Erie, anin- 
‘tercourfe might be eftablifhed with Canada 
alfo by way of the lakes, as before pointed 
out. It contains a. great deal of rich fertile 
jand, and though more inland than any. of 
the others, will be as valuable an acquifition 
as the beft of them. From north to fouth it 
is about one hundred and fixty miles, from eaft 
to weft one hundred and eighty..)so) Is giioc 
No. 
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No. VIF. ‘This divifion is not inferior to 
any of the foregoing. Its northern borders 
lying adjacent to the Hlinois river, and its 
weftern to the Mifiiffippi,' the fituation of it 
or eftablithing a commercial intercourfe with 
foreign nations is very commodious. It a- 
bounds with all the neceffaries of life, and 
is about one hundred and fifty miles from 
north to fouth, and fixty miles from eaft to 
weft; but the confines of it being more irre- 
gular than the others, I cannot free af- 
certain the dimenfions of it. 

_ No. VI. This colony having the River 
Ouabache running through the centre of it, 
and the Ohio for its fouthern boundary, will 
enjoy the advantages of a free navigation, It 
extends about one hundred and ‘forty miles 
from north to fouth, and one hundred and 
thirty from eaft to weft. 

Now IX. X. and XI. being fimilar in» fitua- 
tion, and furnifhed with nearly the fame 
conveniencies as all the others, I thall only 
give their dimenfions. No. IX. is about 
eighty miles each way, but not exadlly fquare, 
No, X. is nearlyin the fame form, and about 
the fame.-extent. No. XI. is much larger 
being at leaft one hundred and fifty miles from 

north 
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north to fouth; and one hundred and foity 
from eaft to weft, as nearly as from its irre+ 
eularity it is poflible to calculate. 

After the defcription of this delight 
country I have already given, I need not re- 
peat that all the fpots I have thus pointed out 
as proper for colonization, abound not only 
with the neceffaries of life, being i 2 ftored 

with rice, deer, buffaloes, bears, &c. but 
produce in equal abundance fuch as may be 
termed luxuries, or at leaft thofe articles of 
commerce before recited, which the inhabi-+ 
tants of it will have an opportunity of ex- 
changing for the needful ORE of Bese 
countries. 

The difcovery of a north-weft pandlguty to 
India has been the fubject of innumerable | 
difquifitions. Many efforts likewife have 
been made by way of Hudfon’s Bay to pene- 
trate into the Pacific Ocean, ‘though without 
fuccefs. I fhall not therefore trouble myfelf 
to enumerate the advantages that would re- 
fult from this much wifhed-for difcovery, its 
utility being already too well known to the 
commercial world to need any elucidation; I 
fhall only confine myfelf to the methods that 
appear moft probable to infure fuccels t to sy 
ture adventurers. * 
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ae he many attempts that! have Aitietes 
been made for this purpofe, but which have 
all been rendered abortive, feem to have 
turned the fpirit of making ufeful refearches 
into another channel, and this moft intereft- 
ing one has almoft been given up as imprac- 
ticable; but in my opinion, their failure ra- 
ther proceeds from their being begun at an 
improper place, than from their impractica- 

pility, | 
All navigatorsthat have hitherto gone in 
fearch of this pafiage, have firft entered Hud- 
fon’s Bay; the confequence of which has 
been, that having fpent the feafon during 
which only thofe feas are navigable, in ex- 
ploring many of the numerous inlets lying 
therein, and this without difeovering any o- 

pening, terrified at the approach of winter 

they. have haftened back for fear of p24, 
frozen up, and confequently of being obliged 
to continue till the return of fummer in thofe 
bleak anddreary realms. Even fuch as have 
perceived the coafts to unfold themfelves, and 
who have of courfe entertained hopes of fuc- 
ceeding, have been deterred from profecuting 
their vovage,, left the winter fhould fet in 
before th ey could reach a more temporal 
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Thefe apprehenfions have difcouraged the 
boldeft adventurers from compleating the ex. * 
peditions in which they have engaged, and 
fruftrated every attempt. But as it has been — 
difcovered by fuch as have failed into the 
northern, parts of the Pacific Ocean, that 
there are many ‘iniets which verge’ towards 
Hudfon’s Bay, itis not to be doubted but 
that.a paflage might. be made out from that 
quarter, if it be fought for at a proper féat 
fon. And fhould thele expectations be difap- 
pointed, the explorers would not. ‘be in the 
fame hazardous fituation with thofe who’ fet 
out from Hudfon’s Bay, for they will always 
be fure of a fafe retreat, through an’open fea; 
to warmer regions, even after repeated dift 
appointments. And this confidence will ena- 
ble them to proceed with greater refolution, — 
and ‘probably be the means of effeQing what : 
too much circumfpection or timidity has pres 
vented. | 

‘Thefe reafons for altering the plan of en-. 
quiry after this convenient paflage, carry — 
with them fuch conviction, that'in the year 
i474 Richard Whitworth, Efq. member of — 
parliament for Stafford, 'a séntleman of an” 


extenfivé’ knowledge in ‘geography; ' of an’ 
aclive 
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active énterprizing difpofition, and whofe be- 
nevolent mind is éver ready to ‘promote the 
happinefS of individuals, or the wélfare of | 
the public, fiom the reprefentations imade to 
him of the expediency of it by myfelf-and 
others, intended‘to travel acrofs the continent 
ot America, that he might attempt to carry 
a fcheme of this kind into exécution. © | 
He défigned to have purfued nearly the 
fame route that I did; and after having built 
a fort at Lake Pepin, to have proceeded: up’ 
the River St. Pierre, and from thence up a 
branch of the River Mefforie, till having dif- 
covered the fource of the Oregan or River of 
the Weft, on the other fide the fummit of 
the lands that divide the waters which run 
into the Gulph of Mexico from thofe that fall 
into the Pacific Ocean, he would have failed 
down that river to the place where it is faid 
to empty itfelf near the Straights of Annian. 

Having there eftablifhed another fettlement 
on fome f pot that appeared ‘beft calculated 
for the fupport of his people, in the neigh- 
bourhood of fome of the inlets which tend 
towards the north-eaft, he would from thence 
have begun his refearches, This gentleman 
was to have, been attended in the expedition 

by 
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by Colonel Rogers, myfelf, and others, and 
to have taken out with hima fufficient num- 
ber of artificers and mariners for building the 
forts and veffels neceffary on the occafion, 
and for navigating the latter; in all not lefs 
than fifty or fixty men. ‘The grants, and o- 
ther requifites for this purpofe, were even 
nearly completed, when the prefent troubles 
in America began, which put a ftop to an 
enterprize that promifed to be of inconceiv- 
able advantage to the Britifh dominions. 
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